









T is much to be regretted, that in 

the gallery of political portraits 
bequeathed to us by the late Lord 
Macaulay, we should seek in vain 
for the figures of Bolingbroke and 
Burke. It was, of course, impossible 
to write as much as Lord Macaulay 
wrote upon the politics of the eight- 
eenth century, without any reference 
whatever to two of its most famous 
men. Of Burke, indeed, we may 
say that we can tell with consider- 
able exactness what his lordship’s 
estimate would have been; but we 
can only conjecture very vaguely in 
what hues he would have painted 
Bolingbroke. He called him a bril- 
liant knave; but he upheld the 
Treaty of Utrecht. These are al- 
most the only two decisive expres- 
sions of opinion on the character 
and career of St. John which his 
lordship has recorded; yet a finer 
subject for his pencil is scarcely to 
be found in the whole range of Eng- 
lish history. We are not, indeed, so 
weak as to imagine that he would 
have given us a faithful likeness ; 
but he could hardly have failed to 
produce a splendid and imposing 
picture. It would, doubtless, have 
exhibited his usual defects and in- 
firmities; but it would probably 
have dispelled a good many vulgar 
errors which have clustered round 
the name of Bolingbroke. His Whig 
prepossessions would never have al- 
lowed him to be impartial; but his 
strong common sense would have 
saved him from becoming renti- 
mental. 1f St. John was not a patriot 
such as Russell, Lord Macaulay 
would equally have seen that he was 
not a traitor such as Babington. 
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There is much in the conduct of 
Lord Bolingbroke which, if not ex- 
actly inexcusable, is, at all events, 
highly undesirable. But his history, 
up to the present time, has been 
written by his enemies: his own 
explanations of particular parts of 
his policy bave been slurred over ; 
designs have been imputed to him 
as criminal, without due considera- 
tion of the national feeling at the 
time; and but little allowance has 
been made for the uncertainty and 
novelty in which, during the first 
half of the eighteenth century, con- 
stitutional government was enve- 
loped. None of his critics or bio- 
graphers have sufficiently weighed 
these circumstances; neither Mr. 
Cooke nor Mr. Macknight, nor Lord 
Brougham, nor Mr. Croker. Nor 
could it be expected that a foreigner 
should supply omissions which have 
been perpetuated by English writers. 
In his excellent and interesting essay 
upon Bolingbroke and his times, 
M. Remusat of whom Mr. Mac- 
knight seems not so much as to 
have heard, adopts literally and un- 
suspectingly the conventional esti- 
mate of his character. A little re- 
flection, however, may end in per- 
suading us that Lord Bolingbroke 
was not quiteso bad as he has'seemed ; 
and that, though it was perhaps for- 
tunate for England that she had a 
George the Second instead of a Pa- 
triot King, much may be forgiven to 
a writer in the middle of that 
prince’s reign who was unable to 
discern this truth. 

In describing Lord Bolingbroke’s 
cescent, Mr. Macknight informs us 
that the French nobility were accus- 
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tomed to smile among themselves at 
his claim to illustrious lineage. If 
so, it is probable that very many of 
them smiled at a much better-born 
man than themselves. But Mr. Mac- 
knight seems to know little or no- 
thing of the matter. Both on the 
mother’s and the father’s side Bo- 
lingbroke’s pedigree was brilliant. 
On the one, he was descended from 
the great family of D’Eu, or Dewias 
which held immense domains in Nor- 
mandy before the Conquest, while, 
ere it united with the St. Johns, 
the stream had been enriched by in- 
termarriage with the Grandisons and 
Beauchamps. His paternal ancestry 
united in itself the blood of the an- 
cient and powerful baronial families 
of De Port and St. John, the head of 
which at the period of the Norman 
invasion held a high command in 
William’s army. The later alliances 
of the family had constantly brought 
fresh accessions of noble blood into 
its veins; so that, whatever esteem 
we may place upon a splendid an- 
cestry, it is impossible to deny that 
Bolingbroke was entitled to it all. 

Henry St. John was born in the 
Manor House of Battersea, in the 
month of October, and, according to 
the best evidence, in the year 1678. 
During his early boyhood he seems 
to have been educated with some 
strictness. His grandmother was the 
daughter of Oliver St. John, the 
friend and Chief Justice of Crom- 
well; and doubtless the household 
at Battersea may have been con- 
ducted on principles somewhat at 
variance with the fashionable tone 
of the period. However, as the pre- 
judices of his family did not prevent 
him from being sent to Eton and to 
Christchurch, we may fairly presume 
that he was not very tightly curbed 
at home, and that the worst of his 
reminiscences was that of Dr. Man- 
ton’s commentary on the 119th 
Psalm, ‘which comprised a sermon 
upon every verse.’ 

On leaving college, St. John 
plunged at once into all the plea- 
sures of that graceless generation. 
His verses to an orange girl, whom 
he could not persuade to be faith- 
ful to him, are still preserved ; 
and he delighted to be seen in the 
Park alongside of Miss Gumly, the 
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fashionable frail one of the day. To 
the same period we are to refer his 
intimacy with Dryden, and that ce- 
lebrated interview in which, at the 
poet’s request, he sat out old Jacob 
‘Tonson, who had come to bully him 
for copy. He was therefore, the 
reader will observe, even at this 
early age a man of literature as 
well as a man of pleasure. Some 
time in the year 1700 he married 
the daughter of Sir Henry Winche- 
combe, a rich country gentleman of 
Berkshire, whose property was af- 
terwards of great service to him. 
In January of the same year he had 
been elected member for Wotton 
Bassett ; and, being little more than 
twenty-one years of age, joined of 
course the party of his Wiltshire 
friends, in other words the ‘ country 
party.’ That he was led into a po- 
licy by them of which his later judg- 
ment disapproved, he allows with 
perfect candour. He voted against 
the Partition Treaty, which he after- 
wards in his writings vindicated as 
the only possible resource left to 
Europe after the failure of the 
League of Augsburg. He supported, 
a few years later, the bill against 
Occasional Conformity; though, as 
he voted against it in the following 
session, a fact which Mr. Macknight 
has omitted to record, he cannot be 
supposed to have been very zealous 
in the cause. In 1711, indeed, when 
the bill was revived in a less strin- 
gent form by so moderate a man as 
Lord Nottingham, he again voted in 
its favour. But he finally expressed 
his opinion upon all measures of this 
nature as follows:—‘ Far from de- 
siring to impose any new hardships 
upon them (Dissenters), even those 
who have been reputed their 
enemies, and who have acted as such 
on several occasions, acknowledge 
their error. Experience hath re- 
moved prejudice. They see that 
indulgence hath done what severity 
never could.’ 

It was during these earlier years 
of his parliamentary career that St. 
John formed that intimate acquaint- 
ance with another well-known Eng- 
lish statesman, which exercised so 
great an influence on his fortunes, 
and to which he afterwards referred 
his own dowfall. ‘This was Robert 
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Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, 
the descendant of a knightly family 
which had been long settled in Rad- 
norshire, Glamorganshire, and Here- 
fordshire. He was educated at a 
private school, afterwards at Jesus 
College, Oxford, and then entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn. He practised at the 
Bar for some time, and what caused 
him to exchange his profession for 
politics we are not informed ; but in 
the latter part of William’s reign he 
was returned to Parliament for his 
native town of Radnor; and in the 
last Parliament of that Sovereign 
he was elected Speaker. His con- 
nexions, as indeed did some of Bo- 
lingbroke’s, belonged to the Whig 
and Nonconformist interest; and his 
private life was always modelled ac- 
cording to the strictest sect. But 
he early began to attach himself to 
the Tory side, and among the young 
men who adopted him as a kind of 
leader was the new member for 
Wotton Bassett. They soon be- 
came fast friends; and, as the Tory 
interest gradually prevailed in the 
House of Commons, both together 
took office under Godolphin. This 
was in the year 1704; and for the 
three following years Harley was 
Secretary of State, and St. John Se- 
cretary at War. It was during this 
period, the reader must remember, 
that Marlborough gained his earliest 
victories; and it is not denied that 
a part of his success was due to St. 
John’s excellent administration of 
the war department. But neither 
Harley, it seems, nor his lieutenant 
were contented to remain for ever 
under the authority of Godolphin. 
They aspired to form a party of their 
own; and St. John at least, who had 
entered Parliament as a Tory, could 
not have been satisfied with a posi- 
tion which connected him so closely 
with the Whigs. Harley then com- 
menced, through the medium of Mrs. 
Masham, the Queen’s new favourite, 
to ingratiate himself at court, and 
to form an interest there, unknown 
to and independent of his colleagues. 
The favour of the.court at that time 
would at once give any man a great 
number of votes in Parliament ; and 
such, indeed, was the recognized 
path to power among the statesmen 
of the day. This scheme, however, 
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was detected by Marlborough and 
Godolphin, who forced the Queen to 
dismiss Harley from his post. St. 
John thought proper to retire in 
company with his friend, though 
whether or no he was privy to his 
intrigues remains a very doubtful 
question. He always maintained 
that this step was taken on wholly 
independent grounds; and to the 
explanation of his conduct which he 
always gave, when taxed with ingra- 
titude towards Godolphin and Marl- 
borough, we shall presently advert. 
With Bolingbroke’s resignation in 
1707 we complete what may be 
termed the introductory chapter of 
his life. When he again reappears 
upon the scene of politics, it will be 
as inaugurating the first of the three 
great epochs into which his career 
may be divided. These are his ad- 
ministration of the Foreign Office 
from 1710 to 1714, his engagement 
at the court of St. Germains, and 
his opposition at home to the go- 
vernment of Sir Robert Walpole. 
During the three years which fol- 
lowed his resignation, he resided 
chiefly at a place belonging to 
his wife’s father at Bucklersbury, in 
Berkshire; and here he seems to 
have divided his time pretty evenly 
between reading and fox-hunting. It 
was now, we may suppose, that he 
made up for the idleness of his 
school and college days, and ac- 
quired that intimate acquaintance 
with the history and literature of 
Rome which is visible in all his 
works. He himself always spoke of 
this period as the happiest of his 
life; and he affected, even at that 
early age, the airs of the philosopher 
in retirement. There was a good 
deal of nonsense in all this, without 
any doubt. St. John was no philo- 
sopher ; but it showed this: that he 
had a real admiration for the cha- 
racter, and could appreciate the dig- 
nity of a life of literary leisure. It 
is not to be supposed that he had 
not all the time his eye fixed upon 
St. James’s, or that he was not watch- 
ing with eager curiosity that gradual 
reaction of public feeling, on which 
he and his friends eventually rode 
back to power. He was in constant 
correspondence with Harley, who 
remained in London, and was kept 
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well apprised of every fresh step 
gained by Mrs. Masham, in her ri- 
valry with the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough. It is not to be believed 
however much the nation might be 
excited with the Duke’s victories, 
that its common sense was entirely 
blinded by their brilliancy ; and St. 
John must have seen with satisfac- 
tion that, after the dispersion of the 
Conference of Gertruydenberg in the 
winter of 1709-10, there was a fast- 
rising feeling in the country adverse 
to the conduct of the war. The 
growth of this sentiment emboldened 
the court party. Lord Sunderland, 
Marlborough’s son-in-law, who had 
succeeded Harley, was dismissed 
from his post in June, and succeeded 
by the Tory Lord Dartmouth. In 
August he was followed by Godol- 
phin, and the Treasury was put into 
commission, subject to the authority 
of Harley, now created Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Finally,on the 19th 
of September the change of ministry 
was completed by the discharge of 
Lord Somers and the remainder of 
the Whig officials, and the appoint- 
ment of Tories in their room. Among 
these, St. John was recalled to office 
as Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
The Duke of Marlborough did 
not resign his command; nor does 
there seem to have been any inten- 
tion of depriving him of it during 
the first months of the new adminis- 
tration. Between the Duke and 
Bolingbroke, however, there could 
be but little cordiality. The Duke 
resented warmly the disgrace of 
his beloved duchess; and Boling- 
broke shared the public indigna- 
tion at the cupidity and nepotism 
of the Duke. It was whispered, 
moreover, that Marlborough, in- 
censed at the loss of influence he 
had sustained by the change of 
ministry, had actually tampered 
with the army, which declared it 
‘would support the General. He 
seemed to have secured to himself 
a position which, in the then situa- 
tion of affairs, was too great for a 
subject to possess. A hundred and 
fifty years ago a victorious general 
at the head of a powerful army 
filled with his own creatures, might 
really have been the object of an 
alarm not entirely visionary. But, 
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after all, the continuation of the 
war was the real rock on which they 
split. What chance of accommoda- 
tion was there between the general 
who was bent on going on with it, 
and the minister who was deter- 
mined to arrest it? There is no ne- 
cessity to blacken the character of 
Marlborough in order to excuse Bo- 
lingbroke, or to blacken Bolingbroke 
in order to excuse Marlborough. 
But the Duke was no exalted 
patriot. He knew well enough 
that the war was a good thing for 
him, and he wished hostilities to 
last. He knew the Tories did not 
wish this; and, therefore, he still 
clung to the Whigs. Bolingbroke 
desired peace: and if the Duke 
would not help him to secure it, 
the Duke must go. He strove 
anxiously to persuade him. He 
could not, he said, listen with com- 
mon patience to Marlborough when 
he talked of his ‘old friends the 
Whigs.’ The Tories were his old 
friends; they had supported him 
in the reign of the late king, and 
in the beginning of the present 
reign. ‘Let him,’ said he, ‘ disen- 
gage himself from the Whigs, and 
put a stop to the fury of his wife, 
and all will go well. But Marl- 
borough liked the war too well to 
do the one, and feared his wife too 
much to do the other. He expected 
the new ministry to be a short-lived 
one; and staked his game upon the 
Whigs. He lost: and when the 
penalty was exacted, in the ab- 
stract he had no right to complain. 
Whether Bolingbroke illtreated the 
Duke, or the Duke abused the op- 
portunities of his great position, 
will depend to a great extent on 
the policy or impolicy of the war. 
If this had now become unneces- 
sary, Bolingbroke was clearly justi- 
fied in superseding a general whose 
presence with the allied forces was 
an insuperable obstacle to peace. 
The general election took place 
in October, 1710, and the Whigs 
were everywhere defeated. Boling- 
broke himself was returned for 
Berkshire ; and wrote in the highest 
spirits to his various correspondents 
abroad of the strength of the Tory 
party in the House. It is clear 
from many expressions in these 
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letters, as well as from the decided 
character of his policy, that he now 
felt himself secure. Mr. Macknight 
complains that this ministry ‘ was 
established on no solid foundations.’ 
Tf he had said that it was established 
on a narrow foundation, he would 
have been nearer the truth. There 
seem to have been three sources of 
the success of the Tory party at 
the elections. One was the general 
idea that by dismissing the Whig 
ministry, the Queen had vindicated 
her prerogative ; a sentiment which 
more than once during the eighteenth 
century proved of great advantage 
to the Crown. Another was weari- 
ness of the war expenditure, and a 
growing feeling that men who, like 
Lord Somers, could give no reason 
for the continuation of the war, 
except that ‘he had been bred up 
in a hatred of France,’ were unfit 
to be intrusted with its manage- 
ment. The last and most important 
was the strong Church feeling which 
the impeachment of Sacheverel had 
evoked. The two first of these 
elements of strength might of course 
pass away in time. But the last 
would probably have survived for 
very many years longer. The rural 
clergy and gentry bore stamped 
upon their brain the one idea that 
the Whigs were hostile to the Church. 
Toleration was a word of ill omen 
to them. Was it not by holding 
out the bait of toleration that James 
the Second had hoped to bring in 
Popery? These were not days they 
thought in which the utmost vigi- 
lance could be dispensed with. A 
strong. Tory party in the House of 
Commons was, they said, absolutely 
necessary to prevent the Whig free- 
thinkers from breaking down at 
one blow all the barriers of the 
Church. On this deeply-rooted 
popular feeling Bolingbroke might 
have stood securely. Whether he 
would have stood creditably is per- 
haps a more debateable question. 
He was told, he says, in 1715, 
when the question of the Chevalier’s 
conforming to the Church of Eng- 
land was mooted, that ‘he was not 
thought the properest person to 
speak about religion” And the 


same kind of taunt has frequently 
been levelled at him since. 


Here, 
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it is said, was a pretty champion of 
the Church. Here was a pattern 
of orthodoxy, who rushed from his 
mistress and his bottle to the rescue 
of the Catholic faith. Some sneers 
of this nature are to be found in 
Mr. Macknight’s pages, but though 
plausible enough, we cannot on the 
whole really consider them well 
founded. In the reign of Queen 
Anne this question of toleration was 
one of the questions of the day. 
Every statesman was obliged to 
take a side. It was quite impos- 
sible to ignore it. And what was 
there worse in Bolingbroke defend- 
ing the Anglican theory of the 
Church than in Wharton or Wal- 
pole zealously defending the Pro- 
testant? At all events it isa poor 
compliment to the Low Church 
party to contend that it is less 
incongruous for them than for 
their rivals to be supported by men 
of vicious lives. ‘There is also 
another consideration to be taken 
into account before we close this 
page of our ledger. A man may 
lead a loose life without disbelieving 
the essential doctrines of the Church. 
This kind of inconsistency, more- 
over, was far commoner in the last 
century than it is at present. Nor 
is there any reason to suppose that 
Bolingbroke, at the age of thirty, 
had begun to think about the mat- 
ter. He probably accepted the 
established religion of the country 
as other men of the world did, post- 
poning the task of reconciling his 
faith and his practice to a more con- 
venient season. Such a character 
as St. John’s is not to be com- 


mended: by the more sensitive 
morality of the present age it 


would not be endured; but in the 
reign of Queen Anne no special op- 
probrium belonged to it. Finally, 
we must remember that statesmen 
of all ages in embracing a political 
creed, must take it as a whole. 
They cannot pick and choose. If 
Bolingbroke felt impelled to sup- 
port Tory principles in the State, 
he had no option but to support 
them in the Church also. 

Into Bolingbroke’s private life 
during the next four triumphant 
years, most suggestive glimpses are 
alforded us in Swift’s Journal to 
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Stedla. Swift was introduced to 
him in the month of November, 
1711, and immediately became a 
member of the Brothers’ Club, in- 
tended to be a smaller and more 
exclusive political gathering than 
the other clubs of the day, and also 
a trifle less convivial. The mem- 
bers at this time, besides Swift and 
Bolingbroke, were, the Premier, the 
Duke of Ormond, Arbuthnot, Prior, 
Freind, and Wyndham. They used 
to dine at the ‘Star and Garter,’ in 
Pall Mall, where a good deal of the 
literary work of the party was pro- 
bably concocted. In this year the 
Secretary had started the Kxaminer, 
of which the earlier numbers were 
written exclusively by the Brothers. 
In one of these papers may be seen 
the maiden effort of Lord Boling- 
broke as a political writer, in the 
shape of a letter to the editor, against 
the character and conduct of Marl- 
borough. The piece has been ex- 
tolled by good judges, but will not 
bear comparison with the later pro- 
ductions of his pen; nor, however 
much we may admire a policy of 
‘thorough, can we fail to regret 
that a statesman in Bolingbroke’s 
position should have sunk the 
minister in the journalist. The 
thing was not quite so bad in that 
age as it would be in our own. But 
Bolingbroke would have exhibited 
more true dignity of character had 
he left this kind of work to its 
proper professors, the able literary 
coadjutors by whom he was sur- 
rounded. <A transaction, recorded 
by Swift, which took place at one 
of the meetings of this club, is still 
more discreditable to all the parties 
concerned in it. Some nameless 
poet of the day had written a lam- 
poon on Marlborough. The cir- 
cumstance being mentioned in the 
company, an impromptu subscrip- 
tion was got up for him, to which 
the majority of the members sub- 
scribed two guineas a piece, while 
Swift, Arbuthnot, and Freind, gave 
one. As stories like these come 
before us—and St. John never kept 
a secret—it is easy to see why the 
Whig party should have hated 
Lord Bolingbroke with a peculiar 
and enduring hatred. He gave no 
quarter: and when his own turn 
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came, it is clear that he expected 
none. In the meantime he revelled 
in the enjoyment of an amount of 
power, popularity, and social plea- 
sure, such as few English ministers 
have combined either before or 
since. In his thirty-third year he 
was playing the foremost part in 
one of the greatest public transac- 
tions of which Europe has ever 
been the stage. He was the fa- 
vourite of the people, and he gra- 
dually grew in favour with the 
Queen. He was the first orator in 
Parliament; and in his hours of 
social relaxation, he had a circle of 
friends to fall back upon unrivalled 
for genius and accomplishments. 
The ease with which he satisfied the 
demands of so various a life asto- 
nished even Swift. At the Foreign 
Office he allowed the clerks no rest. 
He would sit at his own table from 
ten in the morning till eight at night. 
He learned the Spanish language in 
two months, on purpose to conduct 
the negotiations. Yet he found 
time also to enjoy a great deal of 
society, and to drink champagne 
and burgundy till all his compota- 
tors vanished. But this was not 
all. Not only did he work as hard 
as Mr. Pitt, and drink considerably 
harder; he had another weakness 
to indulge, from which that minister 
was free. If he saw a pretty woman 
in the street or in the park, no fear 
of public censure could restrain’ him 
from openly pursuing her. Yet all 
this time his wife continued to live 
with him, and to requite his infi- 
delities by unswerving solicitude 
and affection. When his excesses 
made him ill, she nursed him ten- 
derly. And when he recovered he 
flew into the arms of prostitutes. 
But illness was a rare event with 
him. His constitution defied almost 
all trials; and seems to have been 
an hereditary gift. It is a common 
saying even now among the Wilt- 
shire neighbours of his family, that 
there never was a St. John yet who 
had a good heart or a bad stomach. 
In the country he was a great 
sportsman, and peculiarly attached 
to dogs. He took an unfeigned 
interest in agriculture; and might 
be seen of a morning strolling about 
the ficlds, and chatting pleas: 
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on corn, grass, and cattle, with the 
Berkshire farmers, whom he would 
not unfrequently entertain at his own 
house afterwards, and regale with 
anecdotes of town, through a great 
cloud of tobacco smoke. He was de- 
voted also to the more refined plea- 
sures of gardening ; and displayed as 
much anxiety about the transport of 
some bay-trees from Holland, as he 
did about the terms of peace. 

We might linger long over various 
details of this nature ; but it is now 
high time that we began to examine 
more particularly the circumstances 
of this famous treaty, by which, after 
all, the character of St John, both 
for statesmanship and honesty, must 
stand or fall. The questions which 
spring out of it appear to be three in 
number. First, was Bolingbroke’s 
conception of the war, and conse- 
quently his conclusion of the peace, 
right or wrong? Secondly, did he 
carry out his resolution by war- 
rantable or unwarrantable means ? 
Thirdly, had he any other ends to 
serve by making peace with France 
than those which appeared upon 
the surface ? 

Of the mere abstract expediency 
of the Treaty of Utrecht we do not 
imagine that many doubters yet 
remain. Still there are some, little 
howsoever as their authority may 
weigh with us. Impartial readers 
we hope to convince on this point 
by a comparatively brief retrospect 
of the circumstances of the case. 
The general object of the famous 
Partition Treaties must be known, 
We suppose, to every one who is 
sutliciently interested in the subject 
to care about reading this essay. 
It was simply to prevent the vast 
dominions of the Spanish crown 
from devolving, at the death of 
Charles the Second, upon either of 
the other two great powers of the 
Continent; that is either France or 
Austria.- To this end the arrange- 
ment, which was finally determined 
on in the month of March, 1700, was 
that the Dauphin should receive the 
greater part of the Italian posses- 
sions of the Spanish crown, and the 
Archduke Charles of Austria Spain 
and the Indies. The Emperor of 
Austria refused to agree to this 
wrangement because, by the will of 
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Philip the Fourth, he was heir to 
the whole monarchy. ‘So matters 
stood when, at the death of Charles 
the Second, it was found that France 
had stolen a march upon the Empe- 
ror by procuring another will from 
the late King, bequeathing the whole 
of his dominions to the Duke of 
Anjou. It was true enough that 
Louis himself had renounced any 
claim by descent to the Spanish 
crown when he married the elder 
daughter of Philip the Fourth. But 
it was contended by Bolingbroke 
that the will of Charles the Second 
had now placed France and Austria 
on an equal footing, and cancelled 
all preceding obligations. If Aus- 
tria could point to the French renun- 
ciations, France in turn could point 
to a later will in her own favour, 
which as far as Spain herself was 
concerned, renounced those renun- 
ciations. And if she appealed to 
public policy there stood the Parti- 
tion Treaty, which debarred her just 
as much as France from succession 
to the entire empire. England and 
Holland, from the very first, had no 
intention of supporting either. They 
had striven to defeat Austria, even 
while her right was still in force. 
Were they now going to war in sup- 
port of the very same pretensions 
when that right was superseded ? 
The notion is preposterous. They 
would prevent France from profiting 
by the will of Charles to swallow up 
the whole Spanish monarchy, but 
not that Austria might take advan- 
tage of the will of Philip to do exactly 
the sane thing. On the contrary, 
the Duke of Anjou had been acknow- 
ledged by William the Third as King 
of Spain, and the articles of the Grand 
Alliance, in 1701, only undertook 


tst. To provide an equitable and reason- 
able satisfaction to his Imperial Majesty for 
his pretension to the Spanish Succession ; 
and, 2ndly, sufficient security to the King 
of England and the States General for their 
dominions, and for the navigation and com- 
merce of their subjects; 3rdly, to pre- 
vent the union of the crowns of France 
and Spain, and the possession of the Indies 
by the former. 


On this understanding the war 
began. It is very clearly put by 
Bolingbroke that Louis much over- 
estimated his own power when he 
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thought it equal to the preservation 
of the whole bequest he had received. 
And the consequence of this was 
that, as early as 1706, secing his 
mistake, he sued the allies for peace, 
and was ready to have made peace 
in conformity with the above articles. 
But now, in turn, the allies fell into 
exactly the same mistake as had 
misled Louis. As he had thought 
himself strong enough to keep his 
grasp of the whole Spanish mo- 
narchy, so now did they, elated 
by their extraordinary successes, be- 
lieve themselves strong enough to 
conquer it. Such a design had 
formed no part of the original com- 
pact, which had been to dismem- 
ber, not to conquer, this great 
kingdom. It proved to be as im- 
practicable as Louis’s own design 
had been. It had become doubly 
impolitic, since the death of the 
Emperor Leopold, in 1705, had left 
the Archduke Charles, the Austrian 
candidate, heir presumptive to the 
empire. Yet for some reason or 
other, best known to themselves, 
Godolphin and Marlborough fell in 
with this new scheme, which was 
not merely a departure from, but a 
contradiction of, the principles of 
the Grand Alliance; and joined with 
the States General in demanding of 
Louis the Fourteenth the surrender 
of the whole Spanish monarchy to 
the House of Austria. This is the 
‘change of policy’ which Boling- 
broke so frequently refers to in his 
writings, and by which, as we have 
already seen, he justified his own 
change of conduct towards Godol- 
phin and the Duke. To cut a long 
story short, the mistake was re- 
peated by the allies in 1709, and 
again in 1710, at the Conference of 
Gertruydenberg, when Louis went 
even still further in his offers of 
concession and compensation, stop- 
ping short, in fact, at nothing ex- 
cept the stipulation that he himself 
should take part in the expulsion of 
his grandson from Spain. 

The reader is now qualified to 
understand Bolingbroke’s views in 
the autumn of 1711, when the Fr- 
aminer had first been set afoot. We 
may sum them up briefly as follows : 
His primary position was that we 
had a right to retire from the con- 
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test when its original object was at- 
tained, provided that we could do so 
without betraying our allies. The 
original object of the war, he argues, 
was not to prevent a union between 
Spain and France any more than 
between Spain and any other first- 
class power ; and a prince who stood 
as near to the Austrian succession 
as Philip stood to the French would 
have been an equally ineligible 
candidate for the vacant throne. 
But the Archduke Charles, who, 
in 1702, was not in the direct line 
of succession at all, had, in 1705, 
become heir apparent, and, in 
1711, actual Emperor, while Philip 
of Anjou remained exactly where 
he was. Where was the wisdom, 
then, of protracting the war to ex- 
clude Philip when the result would 
be to crown Charles? Why effect a 
present junction between Spain and 
Austria to prevent only a contingent 
junction between Spain and France ? 
Was not such a policy as this, so far 
from pursuing the original object of 
the war, to promote that very con- 
summation which the war was un- 
dertaken to avert? Adding to these 
arguments the securities which Louis 
was willing to give against the union 
of the two monarchies, Bolingbroke 
conceived that the case for peace 
Was unanswerable. 

The only plea that has been put 
forward by the other side is this, 
that now we had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of ‘humbling the power of 
France.’ This is a phrase that has 
been repeated ad nanseam by the 
enemies of the Treaty of Utrecht. 
But to say nothing of the fact that 
such was not the object of the war, 
a sufficient answer to it is that 
France was already humbled. She 
was so reduced and exhausted by 
the desperate exertions which she 
had made for ten years, that for the 
remainder of its existence the French 
monarchy was no more formidable 
to Europe. Any further prosecution 
of the war, then, for such an object 
as this must have had for its sole 
motive the gratification of Austrian 
animosity, hoarded up for more than 
fifty years, and not the promotion of 
the general interests of Europe. 

It has also heen objected to the 
Treaty, that Bolingbroke in 1713 
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made worse terms than were offered 
in 1710. The answer is a simple 
one: in 1710 the war in Spain itself 
could not be said to be decided. The 
Austrian cause indeed was daily los- 
ing ground; but it still maintained 
some kind of footing there. But in 
1713 the Spanish people had so un- 
mistakeably declared for Philip that, 
except in one province only, the war 
had dwindled to a farce. Louis, 
therefore, was relieved from one 
element of pressure; Spain was no 
longer a lever in the hands of the 
allies. But as, in spite of this dif- 
ference, all the objects of the Grand 
Alliance were attained by the Treaty 
of Utrecht; and as the other condi- 
tions not insisted on by England had 
been framed rather with a view to 
mortify Louis than to serve the ge- 
neral cause, we cannot say, we think, 
that anything was really lost. Even 
had it been desirable to conquer the 
Spanish monarchy, this result, as 
Lord Macaulay points out, would 
probably have been as remote as ever, 
if the allies had marched victorious 
into Paris. As it was not desirable, 
there isno need to discuss the subject. 

It is, therefore, we hold, undeni- 
able that the Peace of Utrecht, 
viewed merely as an end in itself, 
was thoroughly wise and statesman- 
like. The means by which it was 
secured, on the part of England, 
are less capable of absolute vindica- 
tion. By one article of the Grand 
Alliance the allies were bound not 
to make peace separately. The 
question, then, is whether anything 
had occurred to absolve Queen 
Anne’s government from the obser- 
vance of this condition. Boling- 
broke defended the violation of it 
by two distinct lines of argument. 
The first we have already seen: the 
allies had not adhered to the original 
object of the war: and engagements 
entered into upon one understand- 
ing did not of necessity remain in 
force upon another. But the answer 
to this is, that England, having 
plunged into this new enterprise, 
in company with the rest of the con- 
federacy, and as willingly as any of 
them, had forfeited her right to ap- 
peal to the original contract in justi- 
fication of her own secession; and 
that Bolingbroke himself, in 1710, 
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instructed his correspondent at Am- 
sterdam ‘to assure everybody that 
credit will be supported, the war pro- 
secuted, the confederacy improved, 
and the principle on which we en- 
gaged pursued as far as possible.’ 
Had England, in 1706, continued the 
war under protest, or had Boling- 
broke even, on his accession to office, 
given the allies to understand exactly 
what they had to expect, the case 
would have been different. The 
death of the Emperor Joseph, in 
1711, doubtless gave Bolingbroke, to 
some extent, new ground; yet, having 
once engaged heartily in a war, of 
which the avowed object, however 
foolish, was the conquest of the whole 
Spanish monarchy, this circumstance 
by itself could not absolve him from 
his obligations. The second line of 
argument is more cogent, though, 
we fear, we cannot hold it quite con- 
clusive. It is, in fact, the argument 
of tu quogue; and as much validity 
as this argument ever does possess 
it possesses in the present instance. 
If the Queen had instructed the 
Duke of Ormond not to hazard a 
battle in 1712, when a conference 
was already opened for discussing 
the terms of peace, the Dutch had 
forbidden the Duke of Marlborough 
to fight a battle in 1703, and again 
in 1705, when the war was at the 
hottest, and a victory of the utmost 
consequence. If the English Go- 
vernment had treated secretly with 
Louis, the Dutch and Austrians had 
intrigued secretly against England. 
In short, if England was accused of 
selfishly consulting her own inte- 
rests, and of exposing her allies to 
ruin by withdrawing her troops from 
the scene of action, Bolingbroke 
could point to half-a-dozen instances 
in which both Holland and Austria 
had acted still more selfishly, and 
with still less regard for the inte- 
rests of England or each other. The 
Dutch, by a secret treaty with Aus- 
tria, which was discovered in 1712, 
had been permitted to draw an im- 
mense revenue from French and 
Spanish Flanders, in the shape of 
customs and other taxes. They fell 
greatly short of their stipulated con- 
tributions to the common fund, 
while the Queen had exceeded hers 
by twenty millions of money; and 
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they could not be induced to under- 
take any expedition against the 
Spanish possessions in America, 
whence a large supply of silver an- 
nually found its way to the enemy. 
The Austrians, on their part, had 
made a treaty with France, not cer- 
tainly with the Queen’s assent, by 
which, in 1707, the French troops 
evacuated Lombardy, and immedi- 
ately became available for the rein- 
forcement of the Duke of Berwick 
in Spain, where they shortly after- 
wards helped to destroy the British 
army at Almanza. In the same year 
they had spoiled what Bolingbroke 
considered the greatest enterprise of 
the war, by the recall of twelve 
thousand men at the most critical 
moment, from before Toulon, the 
capture of which would have de- 
stroyed the naval power of France. 
Besides these proofs of loyalty and 
devotion, Austria, later in the war, 
at all events, never had a third of 
the men under arms which it was 
her duty to maintain ; and actually, 
after the death of Joseph, the Em- 
peror Charles retired to his heredi- 
tary dominions, and left the allies to 
conquer a kingdom for him. Boling- 
broke alleges also that both at the 
Treaty of Munster in 1648, and at 
Nimeguen in 1678, the Dutch them- 
selves had set the example of desert- 
ing their allies, and that, conse- 
quently, they had no reason to com- 
plain when England deserted them. 

Both the strength and the weak- 
ness of this reasoning is very appa- 
rent. The conduct of the Dutch 
and Austrians may palliate, but 
cannot justify, the course which Bo- 
lingbroke pursued. A _ policy of 
retaliation may be excusable, but 
it is unworthy of a great country. 
But even if the separation from our 
allies was allowable—and the case is 
certainly a strong one—where was 
the necessity for deceiving them? 
‘It is impossible, we think, to doubt 
that, while Bolingbroke was writing 
letters to Mr. Drummond, at Am- 
sterdam, full of contingents and 
quotas, and new expeditions against 
the enemy, he was writing letters 
to De Torey, at Paris, to pave the 
way for a pacification. It almost 
seemed as if he was anxious to 
give France an opportunity of deal- 
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ing with the allies in detail; and 
to enable her, by this device, to 
save as much as possible from the 
wreck. If England had notified to 
the allies, in the autumn of 1711, 
that it was not her intention to 
enter upon another campaign, it is 
highly probable that, however much 
they might have resented her seces- 
sion, they would have seen the wis- 
dom of submitting. But, provoked 
‘by what they fancied to be treachery, 
when the campaign had just opened 
with success; and forgetting, of 
course, that they had ever done the 
same thing themselves, they were 
stung into prolonging the war after 
England hatl become only a specta- 
tor; and France had the satisfaction 
of making peace with the confede- 
rates separately, instead of meeting 
the demands of a united phalanx. 
We cannot, we say, discover any 
adequate excuse for this conduct; 
while the haste with which the 
treaty was hurried on—in order, 
apparently, to make sure of it—led 
Bolingbroke into an act of unjusti- 
fiable cruelty towards one small 
section of the alliance. The inha- 
bitants of Catalonia were the only 
part of the Spanish nation who had 
stood by the Archduke Charles. 
They had fought stoutly to the last; 
and now, when peace was concluded, 
in spite of the previous assurances 
of protection which England had 
given them, they were abandoned to 
the vengeance of Philip. 

After all, however, we confess it 
seems to us that all these delin- 
quencies would long ago have been 
condoned but for the one suspicion 
which has always hung around his 
conduct, and disabled his apologists 
on the threshold. The Treaty was 
a wise one, and the end would in 
time have been allowed to justify the 
means, as in state affairs it mostly 
does. But this was notall. Had he 
or had he not any covert motive for 
propitiating the King of France, or 
was he actuated exclusively by dis- 
like of our German allies, and zeal 
for the interests of Great Britain? 
On this point demonstration is im- 
possible. But there are so many 
straws which all blow in one direc- 
tion, that we ourselves cannot doubt 
the existence of some such springs 
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of action. Queen Anne herself, and 
two-thirds of the country gentlemen 
and clergy, were in favour of the 
Stuart dynasty, provided only due 
securities could be obtained for the 
Anglican Church. Bolingbroke saw 
in the succession of the Queen’s 
brother his own best chance of con- 
tinuing to rule this great empire. 
He may also, to do him justice, 
have sincerely believed in the im- 
policy of mixing ourselves up with 
Dutch and Austrian interests, with 
all the obligations they involved. 
It seemed, therefore, that a reversal 
of the Act of Settlement would be 
popular with the people, beneficial 
to himself, and conducive to the 
true interests of England. But a 
French alliance was almost a neces- 
sary part of this scheme, as it might 
possibly have involved us in a war 
with the German powers, and 
would, at all events, have estranged 
those allies with whom we had 
acted since the Revolution. We 
are willing to believe Bolingbroke 
when he assures us that no great 
party was formed during the 
Queen’s lifetime for the elevation 
of James to the throne of England. 
If there had been, that result could 
not have been prevented. But we 
cannot bring ourselves to doubt 
that Bolingbroke, Atterbury, and 
some others were secretly hoping 
for this issue, and working in the 
dark to promote it. It is remark- 
able, indeed, that in his account of 
this period, which is to be found in 
the letter to Sir W. Wyndham, he 
contradicts himself, or rather makes 
admissions in a way that leads di- 
rectly to this conclusion. He di- 
vides parties into three—the Whigs, 
the Tories, and the ‘ Whimsicals’ 
—counting himself among the To- 
ries. Now, the Whimsicals were 
Tories, whose differentia consisted 
in being Hanoverians. The Whim- 
sicals, or Hanoverians, Bolingbroke 
himself often calls them. But if 
the one section of the Tories was 
in favour of George the First, and 
if this preference was what dis- 
tinguished them from the other, of 
whom or of what were these in 
favour? The inference seems tole- 
rably obvious. And the question 
then arises to what extent we are to 
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regard such sentiments as criminal 
if they ripened into a distinct pur- 
pose. 

To bar them at the outset, and to 
stamp them formally as treason, 
stood the Act of Settlement. But, 
as Mr. Macknight very fairly suys, 
if the young Prince had renounced 
the Church of Rome, ‘the spirit of 
the Act of Settlement might have 
been set against the letter’ As 
long as the Protestant succession 
was preserved, what necessity was 
there (so it might have been urged) 
to insist on seeing it carried out in 
the House of Hanover? It would ap- 
pear, too, from Bolingbroke’s Letiers 
on History, that he considered the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth to 
the throne, although declared ille- 
gitimate by an Act of Parliament, 
a precedent that might have been 
pleaded for the contravention of 
the Act of Settlement. However 
this may be, the Whigs obviously 
had the letter of the law on their 
side; and as Bolingbroke’s schemes 
were unsuccessful, we presume they 
must be called treasonable. 

It is this taint of Jacobitism 
which has set the political world, 
as his scepticism has set the re- 
ligious world, against Lord Boling- 
broke. But while fully acknow- 
ledging the superiority of parlia- 
mentary government to such a 
system as the Stuarts would have 
attempted, and thankful as we may 
feel that the design of restoring 
them miscarried, it is only fair to 
consider that before parliamentary 
government had fully developed it- 
self, statesmen had not the same rea- 
son that we have for approving the 
Hanoverian succession. George the 
First was a party king, as much as 
James the Third would have been ; 
and the Whigs feared for them- 
selves under the one exactly what 
the Tories experienced under the 
other—exclusion from power, pro- 
scription, exile, perhaps the block. 
Jacobitism, moreover, in the reign 
of Queen Anne was a widely differ- 
ent thing from what it was under 
her successor. Treason to an actual 
sovereign, and treason to only a 
contingent one can never be placed 
on an equality. In the reign of 
Anne a Stuart still sat upon the 
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throne; nor had the succession 
been as yet absolutely interrupted, 
Mary having been Queen regnant 
as well as Queen Consort. ‘To 
favour, under these circumstances, 
the title of the Queen’s brother was 
evidently a much milder form of 
treason than to conspire against a 
new dynasty when firmly esta- 
blished on the throne. To prevent 
the succession of the Elector was ¢ 
constitutional action compared with 
rebelling against the King. It is 
because people confound these two 
kinds of treason with each other that 
such deep injustice has been done to 
the memory of Lord Bolingbroke. 
Literally we may call him a traitor ; 
but the substance of his treason, if 
treason it be admitted to be, was 
not what those persons suppose who 
confound it with that of Monmouth 
or Kilmarnock. 

With the death of Anne the great 
crash came. Bolingbroke attributes 
all that followed to the timidity, 
vacillation, and self-conceit of Lord 
Oxford. It is not, however, easy to 
determine in what way these defects 
operated, unless by retarding the 
action of the ministers in relation to 
the Act of Settlement. According 
to St. John’s own story, Harley 
seems to have been willing enough 
that James should come if some- 
body else would introduce him; but 
he was too fond of place to resign 
and give the part to Bolingbroke. 
While St. John was pining at the 
delay, and cursing his former 
friend; while Swift was boasting of 
the happy days that were to come 
when the Queen gave the staff to 
the Secretary, her Majesty unluckily 
died, and the Tories had nothing 
ready. The Whigs seized the op- 
portunity; George was peaceably 
proclaimed ; and after a very little 
while Bolingbroke fled for his life. 

Bolingbroke’s own amusing and 
‘sarcastic version of his engagement 
with the Chevalier is the best pos- 
sible evidence of the Prince’s unfit- 
ness to be King. A month’s expe- 
rience of his character cured the 
noble exile of Jacobitism. A mix- 
ture of weakness, pomposity, and 
insincerity is presented to us in this 
memorable story which can never 
be forgotten by its readers. The 
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letter to Sir William Wyndham, 
Bolingbroke evidently intended as 
a final settlement of accounts be- 
tween himself and his old asso- 
ciates. It is a formal renunciation 
of his allegiance to the House of 
Stuart: a minute explanation of his 
conduct from the death of Queen 
Anne to his retirement from James’s 
service; and, as between himself 
and his party, is a complete vindica- 
tion of his rectitude. It is in some 
respects his finest performance. In 
it he is perfectly frank, natural, and 
easy: bitter and satirical, but never 
stilted or grandiose. By its being 


we may presume that he shared the 
writer’s sentiments: but it must 
have given deep offence to the rem- 
nants of the old Jacobites who had 
sat in Queen Anne’s last Pariia- 
ment, and had expected, perhaps, 
to see Bolingbroke come back in 
triumph with the King. All this was 
now over; and from the year 1716 
to the day of his death it does not 
appear that he ever even for a 
moment renewed his connexion 
with the Stuarts. Those who 
would care little for the historical 
part of the letter may still read 
it with interest for the curious 
glimpses it affords into the Pre- 
tender’s and the Regent’s mode of 
life, and of the flock of adventurers 
and adventuresses which thronged 
Paris at the time. How the Duke 
of Ormond fled to France in such 
extremities that he was glad of half 
of Bolingbroke’s bed: how State 
affairs were transacted ata little house 
in the Bois de Boulogne, through the 
medium of Miss Trant and Fanny 
Oglethorpe, English favourites of 
the Regent, and one, it would ap- 
pear, of the Chevalier: how ‘ care 
and hope sat on every busy Irish 
face:’ and ‘those who could write 
and read had letters to show, and 
those who had not arrived to this 
pitch of erudition had their secrets 
to whisper:’ the reverend Abbé de 
Tencin, ‘who was associated in all 
the political business of the two 
ladies,’ ‘for I will not suppose,’ 
adds Bolingbroke, ‘ that so pious a 
divine entered into any other se- 
cret:’ the dirty Abbé Brigault: the 
foolish and fanatical James: and 
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the dissolute and cool-headed Re- 
gent: all these people and their 
doings are placed before us by a 
few bold strokes, in lines that will 
never fade: and handled with a 
scorn and bitterness which speak 
more clearly than a hundred set 
satires of the mortification, rage, 
and disappointment which were 
preying on the writer’s heart. 
Nobody, we fancy, now blames 
Lord Bolingbroke for the particular 
step in question—that is, accepting 
service with the Chevalier; nor is 
there any reason to linger over this 
episode in his life. We must hasten 
on to the last, and, in many respects, 
most suggestive epoch of his career, 
that, namely, in which, after his 
return to England, he became the 
leader of the new Tories out of 
doors, and aided in the management 
of the Craftsman with Pulteney and 
Shippen as twenty years before he 
had worked the /auminer with 
Swift and Arbuthnot. Boling- 
broke’s pardon was obtained in 
1723, though he was still excluded 
from the House of Lords, and in 
that year he returned to England 
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with his second wife, the Mar- 
chioness de Villette, who possessed 
a large property near Fontainebleau. 
He purchased a small estate at Daw- 
ley, near Uxbridge, and not a great 
way from Twickenham, and here, 
in the enjoyment of his favourite 
country pleasures, the society of 
Pope, Peterborough, Wyndham, and 
the rest of that brilliant circle, he 
passed the next ten years of his life 
agreeably enough, if not contentedly. 
He found a vent for his spleen in 
the practice of political journalism, 
and it was during this period that 
many of his finest works were writ- 
ten, the Dissertation upon Parties, 
for instance, Oldcastle’s Remarks, 
and the articles and pamphlets 
which are now collected together 
under the title of Political Tracts. 
It is to this period that those let- 
ters of Pope refer in which he 
describes himself as dining with 
Lord Bolingbroke off beans and 
bacon or a barn-door fowl: and 
also those famous verses commemo- 
rating the social intercourse of such 
a company as the world does not 
often bring together :— 


There my retreat the best companions grace ; 
Chiefs out of war, and statesmen out of place: 
here St. John mingles with my friendly bowl 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul: 

And he whose lightning pierced the Iberian lines, 
Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines; 
Or tames the genius of the stubborn plain, 

Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain. 


In 1735 Bolingbroke went abroad 
again for a few years, chiefly for the 
purpose of economizing his means, 
as he had lived at greater expense, 
so said Swift, while he was at Daw- 
ley than even when he was Secretary 
of State. The Letters on History are 
dated from Chantelou, in Tourain, 
in the November of that year. On 
his return to England he resided 
chiefly at Battersea, resumed his 
old trade of pamphleteering, and till 
his death, in 1752, employed him- 
self in educating the young gene- 
ration of Tories who used to con- 
gregate at Leicester House. Through 
this channel his political principles 
were instilled into the mind of George 
the Third, in whose celebrated de- 
claration on ascending the throne, 
that he meant to rule without 
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party, we at once recognize the 
teaching of The Patriot King. 

The political writings which Bo- 
lingbroke composed between the year 
1723 and his death, constitute, in our 
opinion, his best title tofame. And 
yet it is curious that they are all 
based upon a theory which would 
have kept down England to the level 
of a third-rate power. This is a 
very remarkable circumstance and 
worthy of a little more consideration 
than his biographers have hitherto 
bestowed on it. We cannot, then, 
conclude this article better than by 
an attempt to epitomise Boling- 
broke’s political opinions, and ac- 
count for the errors into which he 
fell with regard to the English con- 
stitution. 

Bolingbroke’s Essays upon the 
3A 
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History of England, extending from 
the Norman conquest to the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament in 1640, are gene- 
rally allowed by those who are well 
acquainted with them, even though 
they differ from Bolingbroke in every 
article of his political creed, to be 
one of the most succinct and correct 
analyses of English constitutional 
history that our literature can fur- 
nish. As his works are now com- 
paratively little read, few people are 
aware to what an extent subsequent 
writers are indebted to him, or how 
far he had anticipated views which 
have been received of late years as 
novelties. Hisremarks on the Eng- 
lish succession in the cases of Henry 
the Seventh and James the First are 
substantially the same as Hallam’s. 
In his account of the civil war, he is 
thoroughly abreast of the public 
opinion of the nineteenth century. 
Elsewhere, in his sketch of the 
foreign policy of Cromwell, and his 
estimate of the peace of the Pyrenees, 
he displays broad and philosophic 
views of European politics. He it 
was who first pointed out that Crom- 
well, though a giant in action, was 
deficient in a knowledge of continen- 
tal affairs, and that the policy which 
has been so lauded for its glorifica- 
tion of the British flag, was in reality 
that which entailed upon Europe 
the weight of Louis the t'ourteenth’s 
domination. The great English- 
man, thought Bolingbroke, did not 
rise superior to the traditional feel- 
ing of the day which taught him 
to regard Spain as the formidable 
power of the period, and for the 
sake of weakening this already de- 
erepit monarchy, he consented to 
aggrandize one that was waiting 
but a favourable opportunity to 
emulate Charles the Fifth. 

With these enlightened views of 
both English and continental his- 
tory, unwarped by prejudice, and 
‘ unhampered by those extreme opi- 
nions which some of his party still 
professed, how is it that Boling- 
broke, in his observations on con- 
temporary events, has seldom ex- 
ceded the bounds of brilliant decla- 
mation? Men with not a tithe of 
his historical or constitutional infor- 
mation, with not a twentieth part of 
his genius and his energy, neverthe- 
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less threaded their way more snccess- 
fully than he did through the great 
problem of the Revolution. Not 
probably that they could have ex- 
plained to themselves any better 
than he did the law which under- 
lay it. But they felt their way 
slowly and doubtfully, and so ma- 
naged at last to work out the 
great change successfully which 
Bolingbroke to his dying day never 
completely understood. The truth 
seems to be that while he had the 
true literary fondness for generaliza- 
tion, his early life and training had 
not equally used him to reflection. 
As Burke was the philosopher whom 
circumstances carried into politics, 
so St. John was the politician whom 
circumstances threw back upon phi- 
losophy. In all his writings we 
detect that plain common sense, that 
deference to all obvious and familiar 
considerations, which marks the mind 
accustomed to business, and the 
management of bodies of men; but 
we miss the searching insight, and 
the prophetic reach, which are neces- 
sary to the full appreciation of great 
political changes. Bolingbroke, 
accordingly, collecting one or two 
great principles from our early Eng- 
lish annals, and thoroughly sympa- 
thizing with the spirit in which the 
best princes of the ancient réyime 
had governed, chose to consider that 
under all circumstances the English 
government must be brought into 
accordance with those. The idea of 
Parliamentary government, as_ it 
operated from 1700 to 1832, he 
never grasped. He still harped 
upon the image of a sovereign who 
should be powerful or impotent as 
he governed in accordance with or 
in opposition to the true interests of 
his people. He never scems to have 
seen that it was precisely the incon- 
venience resulting from such a sys- 
tem as this that the Revolution was 
intended to remove. For after all, 
who was to determine what wus for 
the true interests of the people? 
This difficulty apparently never 
struck Bolingbroke. It must ob- 
viously be somebody who had the 
power to enforce his _ theories, 
whether popular or otherwise, 
whether true or false. In the days 
of the Tudors this power resided 
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in the sovereign; with the Revo- 
lution it was transferred to the aris- 
tocracy; with the Reform Bill it 
was shared with the people. But 
this was exactly the change to which 
Bolingbroke steadily shut his eyes. 
He had learned his political lesson 
before that change had been com- 
pleted, and while its progress was 
still obscure; and he refused to go 
to school again. All the pheno- 
mena of the age, too, conspired to 
favour his mistake and to heighten 
the contrast he was so fond of draw- 
ing between the England of the 
Guelphs and the England of the 
Tudors and Plantagenets. It was 
difficult to look at George the Second, 
and resist the force of Bolingbroke’s 
appeal to Queen Elizabeth: to look 
at Sir Robert Walpole, the bad part 
of whose system lay upon the sur- 
face, while the good of it remained 
to be discovered, and not to sigh 
with Bolingbroke over the memory 
of Walsingham and Burleigh. It 
was difficult, after the Whig minis- 
ter had been nearly twenty years 
in power, supported by organized 
corruption, to find a practical an- 
swer to the complaint that govern- 
ment, ‘by management,’ was as 
absolute, and might be made as irre- 
sponsible, as government by prero- 
gative: and that, in Bolingbroke’s 
own words, ‘liberty was being un- 
dermined for fear it should be over- 
thrown.’ It would be difficult even 
now, but for the one fact which 
changes the whole complexion of 
the case, that underneath the abuses 
of Walpole lay the germs of that 
system which made England the 
arbitress of Europe, while under the 
glories of Elizabeth lay the germs 
of that system which levelled her 
for the time with the monarchy 
of Naples or Sardinia. In the reign 
of George the Second, moreover, 
the personal authority of the sove- 
reign had undoubtedly sunk below 
that point, at which the public 
opinion of the day was willing to 
maintain it; and this fact, again, 
was calculated still farther to mis- 
lead the panegyrist of the old régime. 
Personal hatred of Walpole gave 
reality and purpose to his visions; 
his lively imaginations readily minis- 
tered to his passions; and thus, on 
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all this class of subjects he was be- 
trayed into fanciful flights of elo- 
quence, on which, were he now 
alive, he would be the last man to 
rest his reputation. 

His secluded mode of life aided to 
foster these illusions. But while so 
keen an intellect as Bolingbroke’s 
was thus deceived, we are not to 
suppose that the men who were 
opposed to him were gifted with 
more foresight than himself. Their 
success was, to a great extent, the 
result of their ignorance. Had not 
the British constitution, the British 
character, and the British purse 
possessed vast recuperative energies, 
our liberties, our virtue, and our 
credit, must have staggered, if not 
have fallen under the burden im- 
posed on them by the Revolution. 
Fortunately for us we were strong 
enough to bear strong remedies. 
During the process, those whose 
hands were full, and who had no 
leisure to think about it were the 
best off. Such as were compelled 
to be idle and to look on at the 
experiment could not help perceiv- 
ing the danger and shuddering at 
the spectacle. Bolingbroke would 
have fought manfully under the new 
banner if once he had found himself 
in harness; but lolling on his hay- 
eocks at Dawley, and fretting at his 
forced inaction, he gave way to 
political speculations which partake 
of the nature of day-dreams. He 
believed himself a second Cicero in 
exile, and gratified his taste by a 
great deal of fine writing to prove 
that Walpole and his party were 
re-enacting the part of Augustus, 
who only exercised absolutism more 
readily through the medium of a 
servile senate. But such language 
as this was not natural to the 
man. His brain was too strong, 
his intellect too masculine, not at 
once to have seen through the 
flimsiness of his own theories, had 
anything occurred to rouse him. 
As it was, though not durable, his 
representations were very damag- 
ing at the moment to the men 
he most wished to injure. In their 
composition there can be no doubt 
he took great delight. In The 
Patriot King it is difficult not to 
believe that his enthusiasm is often 
3A 2 
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sincere, and that he believed in the 
possibility of realizing the vision he 
had conjured up. Plato’s ideal State 
and Bolingbroke’s ideal King are 
in reality built upon one and the 
same hypothesis: that government 
among men is to be framed directly 
on the model of the Divine govern- 
ment; that the highest wisdom and 
goodness of which man is capable, 
are to be found, if we know how to 
find them, united in either one or 
some very few persons; that these 
are to be invested with absolute 
authority which mankind will al- 
ways cheerfully recognize ; and that 
then at length we shall have the 
realization of the following pic- 
ture :— 


What, in truth, can be so lovely, what 
so venerable, as to contemplate a king on 
whom the eyes of a whole people are fixed, 
filled with admiration and glowing with 
affection, a king in the temper of whose 
government, like that of Nerva, things so 
seldom allied as empire and liberty are in- 
timately mixed, co-exist together inseparae 
bly, and constitute one real essence? What 
spectacle can be presented to the view so 
rare, so nearly divine as a king possessed of 
absolute power, neither usurped by fraud 
nor maintained by force, but the genuine 
effect of esteem, of confidence, and affection, 
the free gift of Liberty who finds her greatest 
security in this power, and would desire no 
other if the prince on the throne could be 
what his people wish him to be—immor- 
tal? Of such, and of such a prince alone, 
it may be said with strict propriety and 
truth— 

* volentes 
Per populos dat jura, viamque affectat 
Olympo,’ 


Civil fury will have no place in this 
draught; or if the monster is seen, he will 
be seen as Virgil describes him,— 

$ et centum vinctus ahenis 
Post tergum nodis, fremit horridus ore cru- 
ento.’ 


_He must be seen, subdued, bound, chained, 
and deprived entirely of his power to do 
hurt. In his place concord will appear, 
breoding peace and prosperity on the happy 
land ; joy sitting in every face, content in 
every heart ; a people unoppressed, undis- 
turbed, unalarmed; busy to improve their 
private property and the public stock; frets 
covering the ocean, bringing home wealth 
by the returns of industry ; carrying assist- 
ance or terror abroad by the direction of 
wisdom, and asserting triumphantly the 
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right and the honour of Great Britain, as 
far as waters roll aud as winds can watt 
them, 

Set against this is the theory that 
the less we trust to individuals the 
better; and that the best form of 
government is that which works 
the most like an automaton; which 
considers that governing men, the 
golden souls, are but few and far 
between; and that of these few, at 
least a moiety do not use their 
strength for good; that a complex 
government is, therefore, the one 
best adapted to the condition of 
humanity; and that truth and jus- 
tice will be elicited rather by the 
collision of opposing forces than by 
the uniform action of one. Such 
was probably the opinion of Cicero. 
Such was certainly the opinion of 
that English statesman who most 
of all resembled Cicero—Edmund 
Burke. 

The style in which Bolingbroke 
commended these views to the world, 
was accepted in his own day as the 
finest production of the English lan- 
guage. And after all, the changes 
of taste which a hundred years have 
witnessed, it continues to command 
admiration. His fault is, that he is 
too diffuse, and, as it were, too rapid. 
He writes like one addressing the 
House of Commons, when carried 
away by his convictions. Few 
things that he has written would 
not be improved by condensation. 
But, on the other hand, his sentences 
by themselves are often exquisitely 
finished ; and his pages glitter with 
epigram. When he gives full play 
to his powers of sarcasm he tears an 
antagonist to pieces as if he were 
breaking him on the wheel. And 
he sometimes, though rarely, rises 
to a strain of grave and earnest 
eloquence, in which he is for the 
moment what he would have had 
the world believe him always. As, 
however, it was the object of this 
essay to determine the position of 
Bolingbroke, not in English litera- 
ture, but in English politics, we 
cannot enlarge on this topic, or 
give quotations in support of our 
opinion. 

We have sketched the Statesman. 
At some other time, probably, we 
may recur to the Author. 
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LATE LAURELS. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FIRST PARALLEL OPENED. 


Catherine.—Of all thy suitors, here I charge thee, tell 
Whom thou lovest best: see thou dissemble not. 
Bianca,—Believe me, sister, of all the men alive 
I never yet beheld that special face 
Which 1| could fancy more than any other, 


HE Manor was scarcely a show 

place, and yet there was quite 
enough that was pretty and curious 
about it to make it a worthy object 
of an afternoon’s expedition. ‘The 
Clytfe party took up the scheme 
with zeal; Florence organized a 
cavalcade of riders, but was herself 
obliged to go, much against her 
will, with the lazy people who pre- 
ferred a comfortable carriage for a 
ten miles’ journey. Erle, who was 
indolence itself, acquiesced cheer- 
fully enough in Mrs. Vivien’s pro- 
posal that he should accompany 
them. Anstruther in vain peti- 
tioned for a seat, but was sent off to 
show the riders the way and to 
make himself agreeable : the fourth 
place was assigned to Malagrida. 

Florence was in high spirits, and 
infected her companions with a 
talkative mood; Erle for once was 
prepared to be disputatious. 

‘You will see two of our Heavy- 
shire beauties’ she said to the 
Count; ‘ pray be prepared to go into 
raptures.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Vivien, ‘and I 
admire the Squire as much as his 
granddaughters ; he realizes all one’s 
conceptions of a pleasant old age.’ 

‘If old age can be pleasant,’ said 
Florence. 

‘Not pleasant!’ cried Erle; ‘no 
people, I assure you, enjoy them- 
selves half so much. It has its 
proper enjoyments—for one thing, a 
triumphant consciousness of having 
survived other people.’ 

‘And of having nearly done with 
a troublesome business,’ put in the 
Count. 

‘Love, honour, and troops of 
friends,” suggested Mrs. Vivien ; 
“does not Macbeth say that?’ 

‘ Troops of friends,’ said Florence, 


bitterly ; ‘that must be a strange 
sensation; do you know it, Count 
Malagrida ?’ 

‘To be sure” said the Count, 
pleasantly. ‘Friends are of three 
sorts: those from whom you expect 
something ; those who expect some- 
thing from you; and those whom 
you are watching for the purposes 
of retaliation.’ 

‘Let me get out of the carriage, 
said Mrs. Vivien, with a groan. 

‘The two last classes, continued 
the Count, unrufiled, ‘are what old 
age abounds in; what is expected 
of you is—to die; and as to vin- 
dictiveness, just look at people’s 
wills !’ 

‘Ah!’ said Erle, ‘that explains 
what one seesin the Times—* Friends 
will please accept this intimation.”’ 

‘Well!’ said Florence, my com- 
plaint against old age is, that it is 
like the rest of life—so aimless: 
from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
and then from hour to hour—you 
know the rest.’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ cried Erle, ‘ and thereby 
hangs a tale—much too grave a one 
to talk about.’ 

* You seem resolved, Mrs. Vivien 
said, complainingly, ‘ to have a most 
disagreeable conversation ; I heartily 
wish you were all riding.’ 

‘Well, said Florence, who en- 
joyed the vein upon which they had 
lighted, ‘one age is much the same 
as another, after all. I declare I 
see nothing in the world to live for. 
Why should one exist ?” 

‘The beautiful and the good, 
said Malagrida, with an air of sin- 
cerity, ‘are ends in themselves. 
Miss Vivien’s raison d’étre is—Miss 
Vivien.’ 

‘Thank you very much,’ said 
Florence, with a laugh, ‘for being 
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so polite. I congratulate you upon 
your discrimination. Who knows 
but some day I may retreat from a 
frivolous world, turn dévote, become 
a Mother Superior, and perhaps be 
known to future ages as St. Florence 
of—of—’ 

‘ Of Mayfair, cried Erle, scoffingly, 
‘by all means ; only there your wor- 
ship will have begun before canon- 
ization ; let us say, rather, of Clyffe, 
where you will have had the advan- 
tage of my society in becoming 
ethereal: by the way, is ethereal 
the word ?’ 

‘No, Florence answered, laugh- 
ing, ‘I am not proposing to become 
a sprite; but you are a heathen, 
you know, and naturally choose a 
Pagan idea.’ 

‘Do I? answered the other; 
‘well, in revenge for that I will 
challenge half of Malagrida’s en- 
comium: seriously, I acquit you of 
all extraordinary goodness.’ 

‘And why, pray?’ asked Flo- 
rence, with a pleased curiosity; 
‘why am I not to be good?” 

‘First,’ said Erle, ‘you know you 
trifled with my feelings when I was 
a little boy—young, foolish, and en- 
thusiastic.’ 

‘Dreadful offence” laughed Flo- 
rence; ‘and what next ?’ 

‘ Next,’ said File, ‘ you despair of 
life, as you say, and are entirely 
objectless: that, you know, in itself 
an offence of the very first order.’ 

‘Heaven forbid!’ cried Florence. 
‘Count Malagrida, what is your ob- 
ject in life, and how often in the 
twenty-four hours are you enthu- 
siastic?’ 

‘ My object,’ said the Count, ‘ is to 
Win your approval; and I am en- 
thusiastic as often as I think that I 
have a chance of succeeding.’ 

‘How much more agreeable 
Ttalians are than these Englishmen!’ 
said Florence. ‘ Count Malagrida, I 
invite you to come for a drive in my 
pony-carriage to-morrow.’ 

‘Delightful!’ cried the Count, 
‘and we will explore the philosophy 
of friendship without the interposi- 
tion of a mere novice like Erie.’ 

‘Let us begin at once,’ said Flo- 
rence: ‘what shall we make the 
first principle? 

‘ Hope nothing, trust no one, and 
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be sure that the oldest acquaintance 
will treat one the worst.’ 

‘Obviously,’ said Erle, who had no 
notion of being left behind, ‘ because 
they know one the best, and see how 
much there is to dislike.’ 

‘Which accounts for the vehe- 
ment way in which relations hate 
each other, said the Count. 

‘This is really horrible, cried 
Mrs. Vivien— spare the family, at 
any rate; consider my feelings as a 
mother !’ 

‘A mother !’ exclaimed Malagrida, 
tenderly ; ‘ pretty word! excellent 
artistic subject! as witness half the 
churches in Italy. Yes, I have seen 
peasant-girls hanging over their 
babies by the roadside, who really 
touched me: but forgive me, Mrs. 
Vivien, what is the mother as we 
see her in London?—a shrewd old 
woman of the world, with two or 
three equally shrewd young women 
of the world in charge, ready to dis- 
pose of them to the highest bidder!’ 

‘Monstrous!’ cried Mrs. Vivien; 
‘common prudence is the first duty 
of affection.’ 

‘ My view of the use of relations,’ 
said Erle, ‘is to give a poignancy to 
unkindness; for a really chilling 
effect commend me to one’s own 
flesh and blood in an uncongenial 
mood.’ 

By this time they were in the 
Underwood avenue, and Florence 
for the next hour submitted very 
graciously to being entertained. She 
had armed herself with a gold- 
headed cane and hobbled about, 
with a half-majestic grace of move- 
ment, which contrasted excellently 
with the comical light in which she 
placed her misfortune. 

The Squire helped her carefully 
from room to room, and gave her a 
little lecture on careless horseman- 
ship. ‘None of you young ladies,’ 
he said, ‘ever take the slightest care 
of your necks.’ 

‘Indeed I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Evelyn, cried Florence; ‘I am @ 
most discreet rider, and I dislike 
tumbling off far too much to do it 
oftener than I am obliged. It is very 
disagreeable, you know; one gets 
dirtied and shaken, and looks very 
undignified, and tears one’s habit, 
and loses the rest of the day’s 
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amusement. If I were always as 
fortunate as yesterday in my com- 
panion the case might be different.’ 

‘ Charles,’ said Erle, ‘ Miss Vivien 
is paying you an elaborate compli- 
ment; I hope you’re attending.’ 

Charles, though in another group 
of talkers, was attending with all his 
heart, and heard nothing but the 
pleasant sounds of Florence’s talk, 
gay, rapid, high-spirited. Never 
had she been in a more brilliant 
mood than to-day, never more pre- 
pared to please, never more mistress 
of herself. The reception accorded 
her by the two sisters exactly justi- 
fied her expectations. Margaret, 
struggle as she would, felt shy, un- 
interested, almost depressed; her 
attempts at cordiality fell miserably 
flat; her politeness grew ceremo- 
nious; some subtle antipathy of 
nature seemed to warn them apart; 
each secretly, under pleasant smiles 
and kindly speeches, knew the other 
for a foe. Nelly, on the contrary, 
began with fright, went on with won- 
der, and ended in gratitude and ad- 
miration. Florence at once was seized 
with a violent liking for her, and 
once and again deserting the rest, 
fixed a pair of kindly, searching eyes 
upon her, that spoke flatteringly of 
interest, sympathy, and approval. 

‘ Take me, please, to see the pic- 
ture-gallery,’ she said; ‘ you have ¢ 
beautiful Sir Joshua Reynolds, have 
you not? There, you shall give me 
your arm, and I shall get on capi- 
tally; and tell me, dear, about your 
school at St. Germains.’ 

So Nelly, half alarmed at the dig- 
nity of her task, led her companion 
through the gallery, chattered guile- 
lessly on, forgot her timidity, and 
told the chief pictures’ history, 
relearnt only that morning, as best 
she could. 

‘Ah! but, said Florence, as they 
turned to go, ‘I like the living 
Underwood pictures the best; those 
are what we came to see, you know.’ 

‘Do you think Margaret pretty ?’ 
asked her companion, blushing scar- 
let in her embarrassment. 

‘Yes, Florence said, laughing— 
‘I admire her and somebody else 
very much indeed. Come here and 
let me introduce you to Count 
Malagrida,’ 
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‘O no, please!’ Nelly said, with a 
half-impioring air; and while she 
yet stood in a pretty attitude of 
indecision, with the blush still 
warm on her cheek, and her Paris 
dress looking as fresh and beautiful 
as in a picture-book, the Count him- 
self came up and glided gracefully 
into the conversation. 

‘A little gem, he thought to him- 
self, as he scanned the figure before 
him from head to foot. 

‘ The brigand,’ thought Nelly, re- 
membering her sister’s description ; 
‘and oh howI wish Margaret was 
here!’ 

Presently Margaret proposed to 
go to the garden, and Florence ac- 
ceded at once, and told Erle to come 
with them ; in passing out the three 
found themselves alone in the con- 
servatory. 

‘Here, cried Erle, as he came 
upon the unused garden-chair, ‘is a 
fortunate discovery; I will wheel 
you in this, Miss Vivien, and spare 
you the labours of your crutch.’ 

‘Excellent!’ cried Florence; ‘ please 
to wipe the dust off and I will get 
in at once.’ 

To Margaret’s eye the chair seemed. 
almost sacred; so it did, she well 
knew, to her grandfather; there it 
had stood for years past, religiously 
protected from interference, the last 
symbol of Mrs. Evelyn’s outdoor life 
—associated, in the minds of both, 
with the last pathetic period of de- 
cline, when—death now almost in 
sight—every hour has a history and 
a value of its own, and the mind, 
pitched above its ordinary strain, 
endows common acts and words 
with a pleasant, mournful, half- 
religious significance. To this, for 
weeks before Mrs. Evelyn’s death, 
her husband had helped her, day 
by day more in need of his help, till 
at last strength and energy failed. 
From this she had given orders for 
the garden, whose execution she 
could never see, and had looked for 
the last time upon her well-loved 
flowers. Beside this some of the 
gravest, saddest, yet most delightful 
hours of Margaret’s existence had 
been passed. It seemed to her 
almost desecration for any one 
else to use it; most of all, that 
Florence should use it as a jest. 
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Her grandfather was close behind, 
and she could gauge by her own 
feelings the sort of shock which the 
sight of an unaccustomed familiarity 
would give him. On this day, more- 
over, she guarded his sensitiveness 
with especial care; for since he had 
become a widower hospitalities at 
the Manor House had been rare, and 
were generally the signal for a mood 
of more than usual melancholy. She 
resolved to speak; but trivial as the 
matter was, it cost her an unexpected 
effurt ; the very fact that it did so 
convinced her of its necessity. 

‘We had better not take the 
chair, she said, ‘if you can manage 
without it. It belonged to some one 
who is dead, and my grandfather 
would scarcely like it used in fun.’ 

Florence, one foot already upon 
it, turned round in surprise, and 
with difficulty repressed the angry 
sneer that trembled on her lips. 
Could anything be more utterly 
insignificant? yet what trifle is too 
small to fan the flame of dislike? 
There seemed something ignomi- 
nious in dismounting at another 
person’s injunction; and though it 
only seemed, Florence felt a pang 
shoot through ‘her heart, and did 
not care to explain it away. Was 
it rude that Margaret should speak 
as she had, or fanciful, or unfortu- 
nate? She knew not; what she 
did know, was that an unreasoning 
animosity grew hot within her, and 
that, before she could define the 
injury, she longed for revenge. 

Malagrida followed with Nelly, 
appeared to have forgotten his 
cynical mood, and with a tender- 
ness, half paternal, half chivalrous, 
was tempting her from reserve into 
a child-like garrulity. 

Still in the prime of life, and still 
‘from head to foot in the very highest 
possible preservation, the Count 
loved sometimes to speak of himself 
48 & man whose young days were 
over, and who took a merely specu- 
lative interest in the pleasures, 
anxieties, and passions of a world 
from which he was already half 
estranged. He liked to be regarded 
in the light of an-interesting, pic- 
turesque, majestic wreck, and he 
added very materially to the effect 
of his grace and his wit by hinting 
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at a period when'both shone even 
brighter than at present. It is 
possible, moreover, that having en- 
listed early in the service of a cer- 
tain unmentionable potentate, and 
obeyed him unremittingly ever since, 
he may have felt at times depressed 
by the monotony of the employ- 
ment, and, like Alexander, sighing 
over the limits of a conquered world, 
have longed for the luxury of an 
unimagined crime, or for an eleventh 
commandment upon which to whet 
his flagging appetite. Be that as it 
may, he had at times a touch of 
melancholy in his demeanour; and 
Nelly presently regarded him with 
a kind of pitying awe, and ac- 
quiesced submissiveiy in the patron- 
izing tone of familiarity which he 
adopted towards her. 

Meanwhile Florence and her com- 
panion had relapsed into the strain 
which had so horrified Mrs. Vivien 
on the morning’s drive; and Mar- 
garet’s presence added a fresh pi- 
quancy to the highly-flavoured dish 
that suited the appetites of both so 
well. 

‘ Yes, Florence was saying, ‘ if I 
had to manage mankind, Talley- 
rand’s injunction to his people 
should be the general law: “Sur- 
tout, messieurs, pas de zéle;” en- 
thusiasm is no doubt the bane of 
existence.’ 

‘No,’ said Margaret, who had 
warmed with the controversy ; ‘ it is 
the only thing that makes mankind 
worth the trouble of managing. 
Who would be queen of a world of 
triflers ?” 

‘ Both Mr. Erle and myself would 
be delighted to be your subjects,’ 
said the Count, who at this moment 
came up, rather tired of Nelly’s 
confidences. ‘ But I am in arms 
against Miss Vivien: the enthusi- 
asm of the mass is the only thing 
that makes it manageable at all. 
The mob—that is, ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the species to which we 
have the honour of belonging—have 
to be guarded against and kept 
down just like the other wild beasts 
and domestic animals.’ 

‘ Stop!’ cried Margaret; ‘a great 
deal more than a nineteenth of the 
world is civilized.’ 

‘ Civilized !’ exclaimed the Count, 
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in astonishment; ‘ excuse me, in- 
deed the fraction is too high. Just 
go into any crowd—a ball, a church, 
a promenade—you fitd yourself 
surrounded by sleek gentlemen, in- 
teresting mothers of families, young 
men and maidens, nice little chil- 
dren and so forth,—all look tame, 
peaceable, and in order. Well, you 
know, as a fact, they are all savages 
—they bite, and growl, and snap, 
and would hurt you if they could; 
and though they are taught to 
simper, and smile, and make curt- 
seys, and kneel at the proper places 
in the service, they are in reality 
wild, one’s natural enemies. Watch, 
feed, caress them as you will, the 
first moment they dare, you will get 
a bite.’ 

‘ Now that you suggest it,’ said 
Margaret, with a laugh, ‘I begin to 
feel a little disposed to bite myself 
—pray take care !’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Erle; ‘all of us 
are in the civilized minority: we 
look as like the savages as we can 
for the purpose of managing them.’ 

‘Yes, added the Count; ‘ some 
one says, very wisely, that one can- 
not master the bad passions of the 
race except by sharing in the good 
—that is, of course, by seeming to 
share in those which it is the 
fashion to consider good.’ 

Margaret was amused; nor did it 

ever occur to her that any of those 
who joined in the conversation were 
serious. ‘I object,’ she said, ‘ alto- 
gether to your version of the maxim. 
There are such things, Count Mala- 
grida, as good and bad, are there 
not?’ 
_ ‘Granted,’ said the Count, politely, 
Just as he would have acquiesced in 
two and two making five, had Mar- 
garet asked him. 

‘And true and false?” 

_ ‘I do not know about that,’ put 
in Erle. ‘Some philosopher or 
other said that the only reason that 
the axioms of geometry were uni- 
versally admitted was that no one 
had any interest in denying them.’ 

‘Miss St. Aubyn is right, said 
the Count. ‘One admits some of 
the favourite prejudices of mankind 
as & common standing-ground for 
demonstrating one’s own superiority 
—they are the counters with which 
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your game is to be played. Sup- 
pose we say that truth is anything 
to which you can get a sufficient 
number of respectable people to ad- 
here.’ 

‘ And in support of which there is 
sufficient amount of capital in- 
vested,’ cried Erle. ‘You know 


‘what the conservative Frenchman 


said to some pretty scheme of im- 
provement: “Oui, et mes gages, 
qu’est-ce-que les paierait ?”’ 

‘The world is moved by people 
who do not care about their wages,’ 
said Margaret; and thereupon Flo- 
rence, who was beginning to get 
tired of the conversation, resolved 
to break it off. 

‘ Both of you dreary people,’ she 
said to the two men, as the Count 
moved forward with Margaret, ‘are 
no doubt terribly right; one’s 
dream is hollow, and one’s doll 
stuffed with straw, and the world a 
moral wilderness.’ 

‘ Your doll,’ said Erle, turning to 
Nelly, ‘has had no such dreadful 
discoveries made about it, I hope ? 

‘T have not had a doll for a great 
while, she said, with a rather doubt- 
ful laugh, and feeling very modest 
at the thought of the advanced 
period at which she had indulged 
in so juvenile a recreation. ‘ My 
last one was all wax.’ 

‘ Happy, happy being!’ cried Erle, 
with a sigh, in which Nelly in vain 
tried to find any mockery. ‘ All 

vax! a thought to drive wicked old 
people, like Miss Vivien and my- 
self, half crazy with jealousy!’ 

‘I do not in the least understand 
you,’ said Nelly, with a puzzled, 
half-frightened look which became 
her extremely; ‘ but I don’t think 
that Miss Vivien looks either old or 
wicked.’ 

‘That is right, cried Florence ; 
‘at last I am appreciated; we will 
be friends, and 1 will begin by call- 
ing you Nelly; and now if only Mr. 
Erle would go away, we might ex- 
change all sorts of pretty senti- 
ments, and be delightfully confiden- 
tial in this pleasant wood.’ 

‘ How idyllic ascene!’ said Erle, as 
he turnedaway. “ Miss St. Aubyn, I 
leave you in dangerous hands; and 
if you cherish any pretty illusions, 
take care!’ 
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‘Tell me what he means,’ said 
Nelly, taking her companion’s arm, 
as if half for protection. ‘Are you 
really dangerous ?" 

‘ Not in the least,’ answered Flo- 
rence, with a laugh. ‘It is quite 
natural for you to dislike Mr. Erle.’ 

‘I did not say that, said Nelly, 
blushing to find her thoughts read, 
almost before she herself had known 
them. 

‘You said it with your eyes,’ said 
the other; ‘a very easy language to 
read, you know, if one only learns 
it.’ 

‘Is it? said Nelly; ‘and what 
else have you read to-day?” 

‘ Shall I tell you?’ said Florence. 
‘Well, since we are to be confiden- 
tial and great friends, I will. It 
concerns yourself. Now begin to 
blush as muchas you please. Yours 
are not the only eyes 1 can read.’ 

‘Are they not? asked Nelly, 
frightened out of her wits at what 
might be coming. 

‘A very handsome pair of soft 
blue eyes, that grow wonderfully 
eloquent every time they fall ina 
certain direction.’ 

‘ And what do they say? said the 
other. 

‘ Little hypocrite!’ cried Flo- 
rence; ‘ you cannot guess in the 
least, I suppose ?’ 

‘I cannot,’ said Nelly, ‘and I de- 
clare I do not know whose eyes 
you mean.’ 

‘Le beau cousin, answered Flo- 
rence. ‘And, you dear little piece 
of innocence, what do you think of 
him? You love him, don't you” 

‘ Yes,’ said Nelly, with simplicity 
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—‘of course, I always have—at 
least—’ 

* At least what?’ 

‘Since we were very little, and 
he used to break my playthings, and 
be a horrible tease. We three are 
like brothers and sisters, you know,’ 

‘Are you?’ said Florence; ‘ but 
I mean something else than that. 
What a pretty cheek you have, dear, 
—and how I like to make it blush!’ 

‘T am telling you the truth,’ said 
Nelly. ‘I have never thought of 
him but in one way. He is much 
greater friends with Margaret than 
with me.’ 

Florence tapped her hand with a. 
gentle mockery, and burst out into 
the most incredulous of laughs. 

‘You are both of you extremely 
in love with one another, she said; 
‘and if it is news to you, it would 
not, I am sure, be so to your 
cousin.’ 

‘You think not? said Nelly, 
wonderingly. ‘I am sure I knew 
nothing about it.’ 

‘You must not think me very 
impertinent,’ said Florence. ‘ You 
know Iam a privileged old maid; 
besides I am very much in love with 
you myself,’ 

Florence could fascinate when 
she chose, and Nelly felt herself 
under the spell. Afterwards she 
searched her heart; and being quite 
distrustful of herself, and deeply 
impressed with Florence’s penetra- 
tion, resolved that upon both points 
she must be right. Florence had 
spilt the drop of gall, and the inno- 
cence of a young life was already 
half destroyed. 


—_—. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FURENS QUID FEMINA POSSIT, 


c’est la Sirtne 


Guettant sa proie au bord des eaux ; 
Malheur & celui qu'elle entraine, 
Jusqu’& sa couche de roseaux! 


F the afternoon’s events had dis- 
turbed Nelly, they had not been 
without their cifect upon the Clyffe 
party. Florence descried an arena 
of amusement, very welcome to her 
present wearisome inactivity. She 
had confirmed her prejudice against 


one sister, and had taken a great 
liking to the other; Margaret she 
felt was her match, and, with a cou- 
rageous pugnacity, she half wished 
for a battle with so worthy an an- 
tagonist. Dignity, simplicity, and 
a delicate insight were matched 
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against a practised wit, familiarity 
with the world, and perfect self- 
reliance. The battle was likely to 
be well contested, and Florence felt 
a not altogether unpleasant anxiety 
as to its result. Even in good looks 
she mistrusted her superiority; for 
though she had often enough tested 
the efficacy of her own, there was 
something in Margaret’s bearing 
that was strangely impressive. Her 
beauty was of an order, quiet, pure, 
and, so far from dazzling, that the 
eye seemed only gradually educated 
to appreciate its worth. The admi- 
ration which it excited, if less readily 
expressed, would probably, Flo- 
rence felt, be something more pro- 
found and earnest than the easily- 
turned compliments of which she 
reaped so plentiful a crop. More- 
over, the calm, serious, studied 
kindness of manner with which 
Margaret treated her, seemed to im- 
ply a lurking sentiment of pity, or 
scorn, or disapproval,—all three 
intolerably distasteful to Florence’s 
vanity. She tried, in her turn, to 
feel contemptuous, but tried in 
vain: Margaret inspired her with 
an uneasiness which was not to be 
ignored. Failing indifference, Flo- 
rence resolved upon war, and each 
new circumstance added vehemence 
to her resolution. Radical as her 
father painted her, there was a 
touch of the mischief-maker in her 
composition which inclined her to 
disarrange any constituted autho- 
rity. Her love of disturbance in 
the abstract was now quickened by 
zeal against an individual. Mar- 
garet, she could see, was the pre- 
siding spirit at the Manor; it was 
a little empire, yet enough to 
grudge to an enemy. She ruled 
the Squire, her sister, her cousin, 
without an effort, unconsciously on 
her part and theirs, but with all 
the more completeness. She should 
do so, Florence resolved, no longer. 
Nelly, she chose to believe, was op- 
pressed, and with Nelly she resolved 
forthwith to side. Charles seemed 
like a puppet in her hands, the 
prize of the encounter, to be 
assigned to this side or that, as the 
fortunes of the day should turn. It 
would be a pleasant triumph to 
Win him for the weaker antagonist ; 
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it would be pleasant to humble 
that calm, indifferent, majestic na- 
ture; it would be pleasant to con- 
trive, and sce one’s contrivances 
effectual; above everything, plea- 
sant to have a little admiring, 
grateful dependant, moving obedi- 
ent at beck and call, and accepting 
joyously the results of one’s superior 
prowess. So ran Florence’s dream, 
half -meddlesome, half-resentful, 
short sighted, selfish, superficial, 
and fatally perilous to the happi- 
ness of those, whose fortunes fell 
within its scope. 

That evening they discussed their 
new acquaintance at Clyffe. Erle’s 
high spirits of the afternoon had 
been succeeded by a quiet mood; 
he was sitting silent on a distant 
sofa, when Florence came up and 
rallied him on his stupidity. 

‘Forgive me,’ he said, as he got 
up, yielding her his place, and pre- 
sently subsiding into an arm-chair 
at her side. ‘I have been indulg- 
ing in a reverie. My old friend 
Charlie Evelyn seems to me one 
of the luckiest young fellows in 
England.’ 

* Luckiest?’ cried Florence, in- 
quisitive to know upon what her 
companion’s thoughts were running 
—‘ for having that dear old Squire 
as his grandfather, or for being heir 
of Underwood, or for his silly blue 
eyes, or for what, I wonder ?’ 

‘For charming companionship,’ 
said the other. ‘ Miss St. Aubyn is 
distinctly adorable.’ 

‘ Adorable ?’ said Florence, quick- 
ly, surprised at her companion’s 
unusual enthusiasm. ‘ Please to 
translate that into prose.’ 

‘It means,’ said Erle, ‘ that she is 
beautiful, refined, unconscious, and 
of a goodness that makes one blush 
for one’s existence.’ 

‘Makes you blush for your ex- 
istence, I suppose you mean,’ said 
Florence. ‘I can quite imagine it. 
However, the greatest saints like 
being adored, and I advise you to 
ride over to-morrow, and make her 
an offer.’ 

‘TI should be sorry to pay her so 
poor a compliment,’ said Erle. ‘ Be- 
sides, my performances in that line 
are things of the romantic land of 
long ago. I assure you I take a 
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merely“artistic view of her perfec- 
tions.’ 

‘Well, Florence said, ‘jealous as 
of course I am, and blind in conse- 
quence, I agree in your verdict. 
Miss St. Aubyn is grave, beautiful, 
and a good subject for a Madonna. 
I can scarcely help worshipping 
her myself.’ 

Erle was delighted to have found 
a weapon with which he could 
annoy Florence, as he perceived he 
did. He had admired Margaret, 
and he now began to value his 
admiration as an useful weapon 
of attack. 

‘ Yes, he said; ‘ you might easily 
say your prayers before a worse 
shrine. I fancy her some forgotten 
Madonna—Rafaelle’s gentlest, most 
unearthly masterpiece.’ 

Florence looked ‘by no means 
impressed. ‘ Let us ask Captain 
Anstruther,’ she said, as the young 
soldier came up. ‘ Captain An- 
struther, here is Mr. Erle in a very 
despondent and sentimental mood, 
and becoming quite dangerously 
poetical. Come, please, and cheer 
him up, and give us your opinion 
of the Underwood beauties.’ 

‘ L’Allegra and Penserosa?’ cried 
Anstruther. ‘ I am for l’Allegra.’ 

‘You forget,’ said Erle, ‘that 
Anstruther is only a little boy, and, 
I dare say, has a play-drum at 
home to match the young lady’s 
wax-doll; indeed, being in the 
guards is only playing at soldiers, 
after all, is it not, Anstruther ?’ 

‘Well,’ said Anstruther, ‘I am 
lAllegra’s knight, and pin her 
badge to my sleeve. Penserosa is 
too lofty.’ 

‘ Yes,’ cried Florence— 


She is all fault who hath no fault at all; 
For who loves me must have a touch of earth, 


‘So say not I, cried Erle, de- 
lighted to find how much interest 
Florence took in his latest mood. 
*A good thing cannot possibly be 
too good.’ 

‘Did you ever hear anything 
like it?’ said Florence, appealing to 
her other companion; ‘ our poor 
friend is evidently struck at last.’ 

‘It is a melancholy sight,’ said 
Anstruther, ‘and a just retribu- 
tion !’ 
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‘ Neither of you,’ said Erle, ‘ have 
the least chance of laughing me out 
of my convictions. You gave me 
some Tennyson just now, now listen 
to Mrs. Browning :— 

her face is lily-clear, 
Lily-shaped, and dropped in duty, 
To the law of its own beauty. 


~- 


Oval cheeks, encoloured faintly, 
Which a trail of golden hair 
Keeps from fading olf to air: 

And a forehead fair and saintly, 
Which two blue eyes undershine, 
Like meek prayers before a shrine.’ 


‘ Meek prayers before a shrine!’ 
repeated Florence, in a tone of 
amused and wondering incredulity. 
‘Well, Mr. Erle, marvels will never 
cease, I suppose.’ 

‘A beautiful description,’ con- 
tinued Erle, undisturbed, ‘ and 
taken, I feel convinced, from the 
young lady in question. All I 
know is that, if I were a lucky 
young fellow, like Anstruther there, 
with youth, beauty, virtue, and a 
competence, I should lay them all 
at her feet, without a moment’s 
hesitation.’ 

‘ All four?’ said Florence, with a 
touch of contempt; ‘ that would in- 
deed be generous. Well, you will 
not have to wait long to do homage, 
for they are to stay here next week.’ 

‘Then,’ said Erle, ‘I shall cer- 
tainly ask Mrs. Vivien to let me 
lengthen my visit.’ 

‘ Andso shall I,’ cried Anstruther. 
‘ L’Allegra quite haunts me!’ 

‘I hope you will be charitable 
enough to ask Charlie, too, said 
Erle. ‘If appearances may be 
trusted, he is pretty much of the 
same opinion as myself.’ 

‘We have asked the whole party,’ 
said Florence, ‘adored and adorers 
alike. Meanwhile, pray come and 
console yourself with some Beet- 
hoven.’ 

Erle’s admiration for Margaret 
put the finishing touch to the ani- 
mosity with which Florence re- 
garded her. His enthusiasm was 
evidently affected, and yet it had 
sincerity enough about it to be in- 
tensely annoying. For years she 
had been accustomed to regard him 
in the light of a rejected suitor— 
her own, if she chose to have him. 
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Another attachment startled her, as 
almost adesertion. Their intimacy, 
though by no means affectionate, 
was thorough, real, and of long 
enough standing to clash with the 
idea of a new alliance. If Erle 
decried the sex, at any rate he paid 
her the compliment of decrying it 
to her, and she could ill brook that 
his confidences should be whispered 
in another’s ear. That Margaret 
should usurp her prescriptive right 
—that hers should be the hand to 
administer a blow so damaging to 
prestige, so humiliating to vanity, 
was a contingency which, however 
remote its probability, it was torture 
even to think of. Florence felt the 
hot blood flash into her cheeks at 
the mere idea of so cruel a defeat, 
and eager fancy crowded her mind 
at once with a hundred remorseless 
schemes of self-defence and retribu- 
tion. What would not be lawful in 
such a warfare? what vengeance 
could possibly atone for so deadly 
an affront ? 

A few days later the Underwood 
party arrived, and Florence found 
herself forthwith committed to the 
‘ampaign, whose outline she had 
already dimly forecast. Erle and 
Anstruther both stayed on, as they 
had threatened, and neither seemed 
in the least danger of repenting 
their decision. Nelly arrived in a 
flutter of excitement, delighted with 
an opportunity of displaying her 
Paris treasures, and presented a 
combination of coquetry and bash- 
fulness which even Malagrida ac- 
knowledged was delightful. To 
Erle she seemed a baby, and a baby 
not of the most interesting descrip- 
tion. He saw that she was the 
creature of foibles, and it amused 
him to play with them. He vied 
with the Count in paying her ela- 
borate compliments ; he asked her 
opinion with a flattering gravity ; 
and talked to her about her wax 
doll with an interest that fairly 
passed her comprehension. Flo- 
rence saw that she was frightened, 
and enjoyed the process of mystify- 
ing her. 

‘Tell me about Mr. Erle,” she 
said, one day. 

‘Oh,’ said Florence, ‘you must 

courageous, and he will do you 
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noharm. He is very alarming, of 
course, but I keep him in great 
order.’ 

‘ What is he?’ asked Nelly. 

‘What? cried Florence; ‘ well, I 
will tell you;’ and she pretended to 
look round the room, came close up 
to her companion, and whispered 
into her ear the close of Auber’s 
pretty song — “ Diavolo, Diavolo, 
Diavolo!”’ 

‘What do you mean?’ said Nelly, 
thoroughly puzzled. 

‘Tam quite in earnest,’ said the 
other. ‘Seriously, he is a fop, a 
cynic, a hardened flirt, and, in 
short, Mephistopheles.’ 

‘ Mephistopheles?’ said Nelly, in 
a tone of awe. 

‘ Yes,’ said her companion, ‘ and 
gobbles up a nice little innocent 
like you, whenever he can catch 
one. So, beware!’ 

‘Well,’ said Nelly, tossing her 
head with the most becomingly 
childish pout; ‘ he is a great deal 
too patronizing; he talks to me as 
if I still wore pinafores, and he were 
a hundred and fifty.’ 

‘ Of course,’ cried Florence, ‘ and 
so he is, and a great deal more too. 
You forget who I told you he was; 
but I will take care of you.’ 

Nelly speedily accepted the prof- 
fered intimacy ; Florence constantly 
befriended her; showed a kind 
watchfulness for her enjoyment; 
petted her into being outspoken, 
and, one by one, by a gentle extor- 
tion, dragged the little innocent 
secrets of her heart—her baby loves, 
her vague ambition, her tiny co- 
quetries, her shallow, half-grown 
sentiment from their hiding-place. 

‘Do you know,’ said Florence, 
caressingly, ‘you have quite be- 
witched me? What is your spell, 
I wonder ?’ 

‘ You like me?’ said Nelly, de- 
lighted, and yet half-alarmed at her 
audacity ; ‘well, so do LT you. Do 
you think me very bold?’ 

‘I think you a dear little fright- 
ened goose, and I shall have a new 
baby-house to keep you in. I want 
pets, you know; you see I can get 
no one to marry me, and I never 
had a sister.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Nelly, ‘that must be 
terrible. Margaret is my other self.’ 
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* And you have no corner in your 
heart for me, then?’ asked Florence, 
‘or for that naughty cousin of 
yours ?” 

‘I thought, said Nelly, ‘ you had 
forgotten all about that. I am sure 
T had.’ 

She knew, as she spoke, that she 
was telling a monstrous fib, and her 
glowing cheeks saved Florence the 
trouble of refutation. 

There were some points, however, 
on which Nelly did not choose to be 
explicit with any one but her sister. 

‘TI like them all, dear Meg,’ she 
said, in a private conference before 
her bedroom fire, ‘ all but—’ 

‘ But who?’ inquired her sister. 

‘Mr. Erle.’ And here she gave 
a shudder, more expressive than 
words. 

‘ Dear me!’ said Margaret, ‘I had 
not made up my mind; I think he 
is by no means the worst of the 
party.’ 

‘Don’t you?’ said Nelly. ‘I can- 
not bear him. What do you think, 
Meg—is he laughing at me? does 
he mean to mock me? how could 
he know about my doll? I see him 
laugh secretly when he speaks to 
me, and I blush the moment he 
looks at me. How I wish he was 
gone !’ 

‘I would not trouble my head 
about him,’ said Margaret. ‘ He is 
only a fine gentleman, brought here 
to make the parties amusing; but 
he is not near so patronizing as that 
tiresome Sir Denham, nor as insipid 
as the young officer, Captain ——, 
who was it?’ 

‘ Anstruther,’ said Nelly. ‘ Oh, 
but, do you know, he is charming, 
I assure you.’ 

‘TI like the other best, said Mar- 
garet. ‘ How good his stories were! 
But Charlie is far the nicest of them 
all, is he not?’ 

Both sisters kept clear of Florence, 
for about her they knew instinctively 
that they should disagree. Already. 
a subtle something had crept be- 
tween their loves. 

Charles, on his arrival, had been 
surprised to find Erle still among 
the Clyffe guests. 

‘I thought,’ he said, ‘he was to 
be at Lord Almerfield’s for the battwe 
to-day ? 
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‘ So he was,’ said Florence; ‘ but 
he changed his mind.’ 

‘He found himself too 
amused?’ suggested the other. 

‘ No,’ said Florence; ‘it was out 
of no compliment to us, as he took 
care to inform us. It was not till 
he heard you were coming that he 
resolved to stay.’ 

‘I thought he was so fond of 
shooting ? 

‘ Ah,’ said Florence, ‘ but phea- 
sants are not the only things that 
people like to kill. And now I 
shall tell you no more.’ 

Charles was occasionally obtuse, 
and his thoughts always centred on 
himself. 

‘ What in the world, he won- 
dered, ‘ can Erle want with me ?’ 

Erle made it very speedily evident 
that he wanted nothing, and before 
many days Charles began to per- 
ceive his mistake. 

‘What sort of sportsman do you 
think he is?’ Florence asked him, 
one evening, when Erle had per- 
suaded Margaret to sing him some 
favourite air, and was tempting 
her, by a sudden display of mu- 
sical enthusiasm, to linger at the 
piano — What sort of sportsman do 
yot think he is, Mr. Evelyn? And 
what much better shooting there is 
in our drawing-room than in Lord 
Almerfield’s coverts, is there not?” 

Charles, by this time, understood 
perfectly, and was by no means de- 
lighted with the discovery. Though 
courage and opportunity to speak 
had failed him, his cousin must, he 
thought, have gathered some inti- 
mation of his secret attachment. 
If so, what a woman’s caprice was 
this for another’s homage; if not, 
how strange a blindness to his 
own; in either 'case, how good 
a right for him to feel ag- 
grieved. Florence watched and en- 
joyed his distress and abetted his 
secret indignation. It suited her 
mood that Margaret should be seen 
engaged in an ordinary flirtation. 
She disliked her so thoroughly that 
it cost her no effort, and but little 
hypocrisy, to represent all that she 
did in a disagreeable light. Her 
feeling, as she indulged it, and 
nursed it, and toiled for it, grew 
strangely vehement. The enemy 
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whom she was attacking seemed to 
be more than her match. Other 
young ladies were afraid of her, 
eclipsed by her cleverness, and were 
ready to conciliate by flattery or 
submission. Margaret, on the con- 
trary, was perfectly unawed, and 
held her own, with an uncon- 
scious dignity that was especi- 
ally provoking. Florence laboured 
and contrived, and dazzled, and at 
last scarcely won what the other 
obtained without an effort. Erle, 
though half in play, admired her, 
Florence could not help seeing, 
with an enthusiasm that she did 
not remember him to have ex- 
hibited towards herself. When 
she sat down to sing, her ear told 
her that there was a touch of 
genius in the strain, and a fascina- 
tion about it, that her own more ela- 
borate performance was quite with- 
out. Once when she had been look- 
ing at Margaret for a few moments, 
and turned round suddenly to the 
mirror, she was quite startled to see 
how haggered and anxious she 
looked by the other’s simple and 
effortless beauty. _ She was hand- 
some; yes, indeed, how many people 
had told her so; but she was too 
good a judge not to know that the 
other’s very unconsciousness was & 
charm far more irresistible than the 
cleverest finesse, the most brilliant 
talk, or highest result of art. Her 
soul grew black within her: the 
last scruple died away, and she re- 
solved on victory at any price. 

To such a mood opportunities are 
seldom wanting. Charles was im- 
pressed with her superior sagacity, 
and listened, at first with patience 
and then greedily, to the poisonous 
hints that she whispered at. his ear. 
She spoke with an ostentatious 
deference that Charles felt was only 
in mockery of his own opinion, and 
by degrees he grew ashamed of his 
simplicity, 

‘What!’ she would say, ‘ Margaret 
like balls ?” 

“Why not?’ asked Charles. 

‘Well, said Florence, ‘I fancied 
you were all too angelic at Under- 
wood for anything so common- 
place.’ 

By degrees he caught from her 
something of a sneering mood. She 
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pursed up her lips and looked de- 
mure when Margaret spoke, and 
let Charles thoroughly understand 
that she disbelieved her sanctity. 
Sometimes the attack was openly 
conducted. 

‘I am horribly malicious, you 
know, and like to lower every one I 
can; but tell me, is your cousin the 
paragon of innocence she looks ?’ 

For the first time in his life it 
occurred to Charles to doubt it. 
‘How penetrating women are!’ he 
thought; ‘and how blindly we 
worship at the altars where we are 
first taught to kneel !’ 

A few more hints, a few more 
days convinced him that Margaret 
was, at any rate, unsaintly enough 
to be laying siege to Erle. Florence, 
while she let him know that she too 
observed it, explained it pleasantly 
away. ‘Mr. Erle, you know, is 
irresistible. I have been telling 
your cousin he is Mephistopheles ; 
and, by-the-way, Mr. Evelyn, did 
you ever read Faust ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Charles; ‘ but why ?’ 

‘The heroine ought to interest 
you; but seriously I do not think 
you need be alarmed—on revient 
toujours, you know.’ 

‘I declare I do not know in the 
least what you mean,’ Charles said, 
growing red as her meaning broke 
upon him. 

‘Un revient toujours, said Flo- 
rence, unmoved —‘be that your 
consolation.’ 

Charles began to comprehend 
that Margaret was not above the 
conquests of her sex. She had been 
in possession of his heart, she was 
now laying siege to Erle’s, and, 
comforting reflection, she might 
some day come back to him. Pride 
caught fire at the suggestion, and 
every affectionate act or word of 
Margaret’s, for the future, was poi- 
soned to his taste. 

They who wish to go wrong may 
be sure of Fortune’s assistance; and 
one unlucky chance after another 
strengthened Charles’s conviction, 
and inflamed his angry mood. 

One fine afternoon there was to 
be an excursion to a neighbour on 
whom all were anxious to call. The 
carriage, which had to go a few 
miles round, was to start first: the 
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rest of the party, Margaret and her 
grandfather and Florence, were to 
ride half an hour afterwards. Nelly 
had already taken her seat beside 
Mrs. Vivien, and Erle was just pro- 
posing to join them, when Margaret 
came running down stairs. ‘ Mr. 
Erle, she said, ‘can you give my 
grandfather those extracts from 
Lord Ascot’s speech that you pro- 
mised him for this evening’s post?” 

‘My goodness! I had absolutely 
forgotten, cried Erle; ‘but I will 
do it forthwith. Here Charles, if 
Mrs. Vivien will accept such a bad 
substitute, will you take my place 
in the carriage? and I will follow 
you in half an hour with the rest of 
the party.’ 

Erle went away to fulfil his pro- 
mise, and Nelly drew a long breath 
of relief at the unexpected deliver- 
ance. Charles, as he got into the 
carriage, looked up at Florence, and 
read in her eyes a smile, a wicked 
smile; for it said, as plainly as 
words could have spoken, ‘ See 
how her purpose is effected — she 
wanted Erle. She has gratified her 
want by a sly trick.’ Charles would 
have denied and resented the words, 
but the smile was incapable of refu- 
tation, and it sank into his heart. 
Did Margaret, the pure, the guile- 
less—did she, like a common mortal, 
love, and scheme, and envy, and 
play her little ruses, a calm, smil- 
ing hypocrite—and how profound 
the hypocrisy —a horrid thought. 
Charles did not quite admit it, but 
he did not drive it away, and it 
lurked, a subtle poison festering 
about his heart, a vile suspicion. 
Margaret looked so good, so abso- 
lutely innocent, that it seemed 
absolutely shocking to think of her 
as the victim of an ordinary caprice, 
and as using 2 vulgar stratagem. 
To be jealous of her sister, to in- 
dulge her jealousy by a false pre- 
tence, to trade on her affection for 
her grandfather! the very thought 
was profanation; but it lingered in 
Charles’s mind, and while its venom 
was distilling, his evil genius spread 
yet another snare for his unwary feet. 

Both Margaret and Florence were 
artists, and Margaret’s rtfolio 
especially gave ample evidence of 
her summer diligence. Florence, 
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for once in a placable mood, was 
exploring its treasures, and came at 
last upon a little sketch of the 
Underwood lawn, with a piece of a 
gable of the house, and a few yards 
of hop-wreathed verandah. ‘I am 
going to carry this off, if I may,’ she 
had said. ‘What a nice corner you 
have chosen, and how sunny you 
have made it all look!’ 

‘Do take it,’ Margaret answered, 
glad of an opportunity of outwardly 
belying the resentment which she 
was conscious of harbouring against 
her companion. ‘ But it is not half 
finished: let me fill in the fore- 
ground for you.’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Florence; ‘sit 
just where you are, and I will put 
you in myself; sitting there in the 
shade of the lime-tree, your figure 
will recall the whole scene to me 
more than anything.’ 

Florence was excellent at por- 
traiture, and now the whim seized 
her to be elaborately exact, and to 
put forth all the skill at her com- 
mand. The smallness of the scale 
made the task a hard one, and 
would have justified any imper- 
fection; but she resolved that her 
part of the picture should not be 
the worst: a quick eye for outline, 
used often for the purposes of cari- 
cature, enabled her speedily to 
catch the striking points of the 
desired form. In a few strokes she 
gave the small, finely-shaped head, 
the delicate neck, the easy atti- 
tude natural, dignified, and, as she 
joyously declared, unmistakeable. 

‘There!’ she said; ‘so much for 
the drapery. Now let me try the 
face: turn a little away, please, and 
show me the profile.’ 

Margaret, pleased to humour her, 
sat patiently on, as again and again 
Florence, more intent than ever on 
success, paused to consider the pre- 
cise effect of some new tint, to fix 
the rightful incidence of a shade, or 
to retouch some line which failed to 
satisfy her eye. At last the task 
was done. Margaret confessed and 
was delighted with the resemblance ; 
and Florence, already half wearying 
with a too-sustained effort, trans- 
ferred the sketch without another 
— to the depth of her port- 
olio. 
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. What do you think of that?’ she 
said to Erle a day'or two afterwards, 
as he leant over the table where she 
was busy with her paint-box. ‘That 
is something you have not seen yet 
—Underwood in its summer attire. 
Js it not a pretty sketch?’ 

‘Very nice indeed,’ said Erle, 
‘but not at all in your style. 
Whose pretty handiwork is it, I 
wonder ?” 

‘I wonder!’ said Florence, with 
an air of mystery: ‘the figure, how- 
ever, is mine. You recognize it, of 
course?” 

‘I really had not observed,’ 
answered the other. ‘Oh, yes, now 
I do. Well, that is very cleverly 
managed, indeed.’ 

‘ And exactly like?’ said Florence. 

‘No, said Erle, with a laugh: 
‘there is a grace about Miss St. 
Aubyn which defies caricature.’ 

‘Caricature!’ cried Florence, in 
indignation. ‘I assure you I took 
the greatest pains with it.’ 

‘Well,’ said Erle, with a petition- 
ary air, ‘I am going to pay you the 
sincerest of all compliments. Be 
good-natured, and give it to me.’ 

‘Give it you!’ said Florence. 
‘How have you courage to ask it? 
Impossible !’ 

‘Then I won’t come to your 
theatricals,’ said Erle, with a laugh. 

‘That is a cogent argument, in- 
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deed,’ replied his companion; ‘ for 
I look to you entirely to arrange 
them: but you will not be so mean 
as to make terms.’ 

‘Will I not? said Erle: ‘and 
mean, indeed! Why should I come 
and be your stage-manager, and 
drill the Miss Anstruthers, and 
have interviews with all sorts of 
horrid people, and take a world of 
trouble, and all for nothing? 

‘I believe you will do it out of 
kindness to us,’ said Florence. 

‘Interesting credulity!’ exclaimed 
the other: ‘ you take a most flatter- 
ing view of my good-nature; but 
no, nothing but the picture will 
buy me.’ 

‘How conceited you are!’ said 
Florence. 

‘Yes,’ answered Erle: ‘that is 
one of the reasons of my good act- 
ing. I shall be a great loss.’ 

‘I cannot afford to lose you,’ said 
Florence, with a sigh. ‘ Well, I con- 
sent; but I think you very shabby.’ 

‘Only give me the picture,’ re- 
plied Erle. 

And Florence thereupon reluc- 
tantly resigned her treasure. 

‘But, she said, ‘you must pro- 
mise me faithfully to tell no one 
how you came by it.’ 

‘Conquerors,’ said her companion, 
‘can afford to be generous. I pro- 
mise as you wish.’ 





——- 


CHAPTER IX. 
HOW HAPPY COULD I BE WITH EITHER. 


Love has daily perils, such 







As none foresee and none control ; 
And hearts are strung, so that one touch, 
Careless or rough, may mar the whole, 


FRENCH lady, well skilled in 
the philosophy of the affec- 
tions and the management of man- 
kind, has thrown out an ingenious 
hint as to the danger of being too 
confidential. 

‘Malheur,’ she says, ‘4 l’impru- 
dente qui demande a celui qu’elle 
aime le secret de ses chagrins! 
Malheur & la femme qui permet a 
Yhomme qu’elie aime de lui confier 
ees tourments-la. Elle perd dés ce 
moment la faculté de l’en distraire, 
et il la quittera pour aller les oublier 
aupres de celle qui les ignore.’ 
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It was for some such reason as 
this probably, that Florence found 
her empire over Erle departing from 
her. She knew his least agreeable 
mood too well for him to be able to 
forget it in her presence. He was 
tired of the monotonous sarcasm to 
which her society condemned him, 
and of the sceptical indifference on 
which both met as common stand- 
ing-ground. It was a view of life, 
true, possibly, but dull; and it was 
annoying to be forbidden to esca 
from it. Margaret possessed the 
rare merit of being absolutely a 
3B 
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stranger to every idea of the kind; 
and, moving in an atmosphere of 
high spirits, interest, and enthu- 
siasm, which it was a luxury to 
breathe, she attracted him by a 
pleasant opposition, far more piquant 
than the other’s tedious acquiescence. 
Partly to annoy Florence, partly to 
amuse himself, Erle set himself 
studiously to be agreeable; and 
Margaret’s conversation with her 
sister seemed to imply that he had 
not been entirely unsuccessful. He 
said things, indeed, that sounded 
heartless and wicked; yet they left 
her with but a faint impression of 
either crueity or vice. His sardonic 
paradoxes seemed palpably unreal, 
and they were amusingly expressed. 
He criticized her songs with a feel- 
ing admiration; and spoke so ar- 
dently about his favourite airs, that 
it seemed impossible that he should 
be altogether bad. His conversation 
aroused an agreeable inquisitiveness 
and a conscious power. His very 
remoteness from her put her at her 
ease; and she accepted his polite- 
ness with the unrufitied calmness of 
complete indifference. That so great 
a man could really admire her, or 
that she, under any possible circum- 
stances, could come to do more than 
tolerate him, it may be safely af- 
firmed, never for a moment crossed 
her mind. 

Such a_ relationship, however, 
admits easily of misinterpretation ; 
anil Florence, whose vanity it so 
sorely pricked, found no difficulty 
in using it to humble Margaret in 
her cousin’s eyes. With him she 
had already become thoroughly in- 
timate; and Charles, delighted at 
talking confidentially for the first 
time in his life with a woman older 
than himself, allowed her readily 
enough to touch on delicate topics. 
She assured herself of her standing- 
ground as she went, and at last 
made no secret of what she con- 
sidered his position. He might, 
so her hints suggested to him, 
marry whichever of his cousins he 
chose, and Margaret, when her flirt- 
ation with Erle was disposed of, 
would probably wish that the choice 
should fall on her. 

‘Ah! he said to her one day, at 
Underwood, ‘this is the scene of 
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our juvenile romance. I remember 
standing under this tree, and your 
giving me back my flower, and 
calling me a monster.’ 

‘Did I? said Florence; ‘well, 
Mr. Evelyn, that did my penetration 
great credit, because I think you are 
a monster of a very dangerous de- 
scription.’ 

‘Pray explain, said Charles. 

‘No,’ said Florence; ‘I like to be 
enigmatical, so I will tell you a 
story. The last time I went to the 
Zoological Gardens, I saw a serpent 
fed; two little rabbits, a tender 
morsel each, were skipping about 
its den, and the old wretch, with a 
murderous eye on either victim, 
could not make up its mind which 
first to devour.’ 

‘Iam more inthe dark than ever,’ 
said Charles; ‘which am I, the 
rabbits or the serpent ?’ 

‘ Don’t interrupt the story,’ cried 
Florence. ‘ Both victims were fas- 
cinated; and at last the big one was 
in such a hurry to be eaten, that it 
drove the little one into a corner, 
and came and jumped down the 
serpent’s throat, and got gobbled up 
in a moment. Was not that inte- 
resting ?” 

‘I am uncommonly stupid, I sup- 
pose,’ said Charles ; ‘ but what, pray, 
is the moral of the story?’ 

‘The moral,’ said Florence, pri- 
vately thinking that Charles’ opinion 
of himself was rather near the 
truth. ‘Take care that no rabbits 
jump down your throat.’ 

Charles, when he came to know 
what she meant, felt a little gratified 
at the discovery of so agreeable a 
position, it flattered his vanity; and 
it occurred to him that he might do 
well to exercise his privilege. Of 
another’s feelings in the matter it 
did not occur to him at that moment 
to take a thought. If fortune threw 
two such fair pieces of prey in his 
way, and social laws forbade him to 
take more than one, who could be 
aggrieved at his enjoyment of his 
right? Of promises unspoken, yet 
truly made; of a relation too subtle 
and delicate for even thought to put 
into an explicit shape, yet none the 
less real; of a faithlessness, which 
no one could bring against him, ex- 
cept the silent voice of his own 
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heart, he was too full of enjoyment 
just then to think. Nor was his 
intercourse with Margaret as plea- 
sant as of old. He was throwing 
himself eagerly into Florence’s 
mood, and Margaret constantly 
found herself out of tune with him. 
There was a delicacy about her, 
which he regarded as prudish; a 
simplicity which seemed tame, a 
pure - mindedness that Florence 
taught him to admire as pretty, but 
to regard as weak. The Squire, who 
was old-fashioned in his notions, 
and the victim of a morbid modesty, 
had the strictest idea of what sort 
of things should be discussed before 
young ladies, and used to grow ex- 
tremely embarrassed when Florence 
occasionally gave evidence of a less 
precise régime. Thatthere was such 
a thing as sin in the world; that 
some young men had to be described 
vaguely as ‘wild;’ that there were 
some things and people which could 
not be described at all, was quite as 
much experience as he thought es- 
sential or desirable for his grand- 
daughters, or as he cared to realize 
for himself. Florence had seen the 
world, and had heard it, all her life, 
frankly discussed; she had been 
quite familiar with young men who 
were wild, and she knew what wild- 
ness meant; she could joke with 
them about it, and affected no inno- 
cent ignoring of what went on be- 
fore her eyes. Young men were 
generally profligate; and it was only 
another form of Eastern exclusive- 
ness that tried to shut out the fact 
from the other half of the species. 
The Squire more than once broke 
off the conversation with an awk- 
ward abruptness that betrayed his 
discomfort, and devoutly wished 
himself well rid of her society. 
Charles, on the other hand, felt 
there was something real, courageous, 
and natural about her. The Squire 
and his cousins lived in a little 
fool’s paradise; but the real men 
and women who made the world, 
who fairly lived out their lives, who 
ran through the real course of 
human passion and feeling, talked 
m a different manner from these 
pretty proprieties. Florence struck 
the bolder note, and drowned her 
rival’s gentle strain in’a rude discord. 
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To such a frame of mind griev- 
ances are never: wanting. Each 
new accident is swept into the cur- 
rent, and lends it a new force. 
Charles easily persuaded himself 
that he was the injured party. Erle 
sent him one day to a drawer, in 
search of a cigar, and there, stowed 
away with other treasures, Charles 
came upon the picture of his home. 

‘ Halloa!’ he cried, ‘ you have got 
the Manor House here.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Erle. 

‘And my cousin? 

‘Which enhances its value enor- 
mously,’ replied the other, com- 
pletely unabashed. 

‘How did you get it?” 

‘ Juvenum confidentissime,’ cried 
Erle, with a laugh; ‘what a cate- 
chism you are giving me! Take 
your cigar, and be thankful.’ 

‘But, seriously, how did you get 
it? 

‘Well,’ said Erle, ‘if you must 
know, I earned it. Will that do? 

‘ Perfectly,’ said Charles, with fary 
and misgiving in his heart. ‘ Where 
can I find a light? But it was not 
the pipe of peace that he smoked, as 
he sat gloomily puffing the azure 
wreaths into the air; and, now that 
the prize seemed no longer obtain- 
able, cursing the nimble hand which 
had snatched it from him. 

Mischance, however, had not yet 
exhausted her resources; and once 
again Charles blundered to his 
doom. 

One day at luncheon, when he 
was out shooting, the conversation 
had turned on. young men’s pro- 
ceedings, and Florence took the line 
of abusing their sex at the expense 
of her own. 

‘The mother of mankind,’ sug- 
gested Erle, ‘is accountable for all 
subsequent troubles, and her half of 
creation very properly has the lion’s 
share.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Florence; ‘we 
are angels, but for the infection of 
your society. When men are eli- 
minated, we shall become angelic 
again, you'll see.’ 

‘I shan’t be there to see,’ said 
Erle; ‘but I suppose I must be- 
lieve without seeing.’ 

‘Just look at the difference of 
boys and girls,’ continued Florence. 

3B3 
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‘ Only think of boys at school, horrid 
little inky, mischievous, cruel imps, 
with not a redeeming point about 
them ; then at college they are ten 
times worse—do the most atrocious 
things—spend quantities of money 
in the most foolish ways, dress them- 
selves like senseless fops as they are, 
break every rule of propriety and 
common sense, and at last get sent 
home to be redeemed and civilized 
by our society.’ 

‘Bravo!’ said Erle; ‘I see you 
know all about it. You must have 
been at college yourself, Miss 
Vivien,’ 

Florence turned round, and saw 
Margaret blushing scarlet; she 
caught her eye, and the blush came 
deeper and deeper. Did Florence 
know, or was it a random shot? If 
the first, how insolently rude; if the 
second, how cruelly well the cap 
fitted; either alternative, how dis- 
agreeable! And so Margaret looked 
guilty—sat there, less and less able 
to speak, or to do anything in her 
discomfort ; and Florence knew that 
she had hit upon a secret. 

When she saw Charles afterwards, 


she touched upon the point in play. 
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‘ Wicked, wicked young man;’ she 
cried, ‘ how is the process of reform- 
ation going on? Nay, do not look 
innocent, I know all about you. I 
hope you will improve.’ 

‘About my rustication?’ said 
Charles, plunging at once into the 
confession which he thought it in 
vain to refuse—‘ and, pray, who was 
goodnatured enough to let that 
pretty secret out ?’ 

‘A little bird,’ cried Florence. 
‘No, not a little one; but a bird, 
with golden hair, and solemn eyes, 
and a tell-tale pair of cheeks that 
make deceit impossible.’ 

‘Margaret?’ asked Charles. 

‘I shall tell you no more,’ said 
his companion. 

‘Did you tell Miss Vivien of my 
rustication?’ Charles said to his 
cousin afterwards. 

‘No,’ said Margaret, looking at 
him with frank eyes, which, to any- 
body but a simpleton, would have 
carried conviction. 

: _ nobody tell her at luncheon ?’ 

‘No.’ 

Charles said not another word; 
he thought another, and it was— 
‘ False.’ 
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THE CITY OF PEACE. 


By Frances Power Cosse. 


T has been often said that we 

English are all of us made on 
the principle of our beloved coun- 
try, and are so many little human 
Islands. 
an inviolate sea’ of reserve and dig- 
nity which nobody has a right to 
traverse unchallenged; and we 
fondly flatter ourselves that our 
characters rise over this gulf of 
demeanour as imposing in the eyes 
of the world as the white cliffs of 
Albion to an approaching foe. It 
is not very wise nor very humane, 
this morgue Britannique; and it is 
to be hoped that the time ap- 
proaches when we shall discover 
that certain principles are as appli- 
cable to social as to commercial 
affairs, and that a passport system, 
whether of official documents or 
formal introductions, is equally 
cumbrous and superfluous. If we 
expect our import trade of pleasant 
feelings and kindly actions to be 
of much value, we must ourselves 
open a free export trade in similar 
commodities, and not confine our 
commerce to Wenham ice and re- 
frigerators. 

There are, however, some occa- 
sions in which it is to be desired 
that we should be as much insu- 
lated one from another as possible. 
When we visit any work of nature 
or art qualified to draw forth strong 
feelings of awe or admiration, the 
presence of even a solitary friend 
had far better be dispensed with. 
Who can be surety for a friend? 
Who can answer that he will not be 
guilty of the enormity of suggesting 
that we are catching cold in this 
damp cathedral, or wandering too 
far on that mountain? Nay, who 
can answer for himself that he 
might not be so misguided as to 
make the same observation to his 
companion ? 

But a party of friends to see ruins 
or galleries—oh, how bitter a thing 
itis! There is, of course, an end of 
all hope of obtaining a true impres- 
sion of the object visited, and the 
most we can aspire to is a vague 
conception of what we ought to have 


We like to be ‘ girded by - 


felt had we been left to ourselves. 
I dare say half my readers have 
come away from seeing the Colos- 
seum by moonlight with that 
amount of sublime emotions deriv- 
able from hearing all round them— 
as they climbed the giant corridors 
and watched the light playing over 
the ruined walls—the snatches of 
dialogues inevitable on such occa- 
sions: ‘How do you do, Mrs. A—?’ 
‘What awful stairs!’ ‘How lovely 
the view is over Albano!’ ‘ Here is 
Mrs. D— and her three daughters 
and Count R— coming behind us.’ 
‘Think of the Christian martyrs 
who perished in that arena below!’ 
‘Did you hear of the leap Miss 
H— took on the Campagna to-day ? 
‘I hate those altars and that cross 
in the middle.’ ‘Are you going to 
Palazzo B— on Friday?’ ‘ When the 
Colosseum falls, then Rome shall 
fall; and when Rome falls—’ ‘It 
is time for us to be off: we’ve seen 
everything.’ ‘Meet me by moon- 
light alone.” ‘Ha! ha! how many 
pauls must we give to the custodi?’ 

How valuable is such a remini- 
scence as this of one of the most 
imposing scenes which the past has 
bequeathed to us to combine in one 
the terrible and the beautiful! 

On another occasion it happened 
to me, many years ago, to enter 
Rome for the first time at night; 
and, taking advantage of the halt at 
the Porta Angelica for the examina- 
tion of our passports, I left the car- 
riage in which I had travelled from 
Civita Vecchia, and found my way 
through the colonnade of St. Peter’s, 
expecting to catch merely a distant 
glance of the wondrous sight. Be- 
yond my hopes I found myself in 
the midst of the stupendous Piazza, 
the vast steps leading up to Bra- 
mante’s dome in front, the lovely 
colonnades with their circling arms 
stretching round me in the still 
solitude, and the two glorious foun- 
tains on either side of the giant 
obelisk casting up their floods 
under the stars. The grandeur and 
the beauty of the scene nearly over- 
came me. It was too much for one 
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to whom all the glories of Italy 
were new. I felt inclined rather 
to kneel than stand, oppressed with 
awe and admiration. Suddenly I 
heard behind me a voice in brilliant 
metallic French— 

‘Tiens! mais c’est joli ca!’ 

It was a young Greek lady travel- 
ling in the same vettwra, who had 
followed me unperceived, and who 
now gave vent to her sense of the 
sublime and beautiful in that ap- 
propriate exclamation. After hear- 
ing St. Peter’s by starlight called 
‘joli, was there anything more to 
be felt on the subject ? 

The principle may sound in- 
human and anti-social, but it is in 
reality wholly the reverse: ‘Secure 
solitude for yourself when you are 
going to behold anything peculiarly 
grand or affecting.’ Only in soli- 
tude have we a chance of being 
carried away thoroughly out of our- 
selves and our temporary concerns 
by the influence of the place. Liv- 
ing human interests, or even the 
possibility of having them at any 
moment called out, will destroy half 
nature’s power to awe, or that of 
art to charm. Where there are 
many present, also, there is an in- 
evitable tendency to direct attention 
to details of the scene which each, 
as he remarks them, is led to share 
with his neighbour: thus, again, 
we are cheated of those sublimer 
impressions which come from per- 
mitting our minor intellectual 
observant faculties to be dormant, 
while our souls lie open calmly and 
patiently to the intluences of the 
mighty whole before us. Let us, 
then, leave even the most sympa- 
thizing of friends at the threshold 
of the temples of either nature or 
art, and enter, not with quick inter- 
change of word and glance, and 
hasty interjections of admiration or 
disappointment, but silent and calm, 
and, altogether, alone. Better give 
up seeing any great object of inte- 
rest than not see it thus aright. 
Why spoil for evermore our share 
in the joy which every such place is 
qualified to bring? There are not 
too many masterpieces of art, there 
are even not too many of the highest 
displays of nature’s grandeur, to 
allow us to waste our first sight of 
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any of them. Yet there are many 
persons who seem impatient till 
they have run over the whole earth 
in a few months of hasty travel, 
desecrating every sublimest memory 
with commonplace associations and 
pitiful little jests, till they have at- 
tained that supreme climax of feli- 
city, leaving no chance of admiring 
anything any more on this side 
eternity. 

Once it happened to me to climb 
up the Montanvert with a large 
company of clever and pleasant 
people. When we reached the 
summit, all, save myself and an- 
other lady, went down on the Mer de 
Glace. For us two the sight before 
us was enough for the time—the 
illimitable mass of Mont Blane on 
one side, and on the other the 
Aigles, towering up across the gla- 
cier, high, high beyond the flight of 
the lark, into the blue heaven over- 
head. We were friends, that lady 
and I, not in common parlance 
only, but in every sympathy of our 
hearts; and yet we parted in- 
stinctively when left alone upon 
that mountain-ridge, and only met 
an hour later to ask one another 
how we had spent the interval. ‘I 
sat down among the Alpine roses 
and cried? said my friend. ‘And I 
confess I did the same,’ said I. 
Could either of us have known the 
overwhelming might of that scene 
which had thus crushed us down 
into the weakness of children had 
we remained with our friends, or 
even sat together side by side in 
fullest sympathy? It is not to 
make little of human feeling to 
admit that it could not be so. It is 
rather to acknowledge that even 
when Nature puts forth her utmost 
power, the claims of humanity, if 
proffered to us, must be paramount. 

Thus it happens, I imagine, that 
those in whom the love of nature is 
most intense have always in them 
something of the hermit—a pro- 
pensity to make solitude, and not 
society, the substratum of life—how- 
ever keenly they may relish the 
intervals of social pleasures. Such 
men may have their joys shared 
with their friends, but they desire 
always to suffer alone, to grieve 
alone, to pray alone. Do not bid 
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such a man pour out his sorrows to 
his fellows: bid him wander away 
far off into the fields and roads, by 
the shore of the sea, or, farther yet, 
into distant lands, alone. The bur- 
den laid on him will fall away, and 
his cares will drop one by one as he 
goes; and at last, when they are all 
‘lightened, he will turn back and 
gather flowers on his homeward 
path till his hands are full of sweet 
and lovely things. 

It was some vague sense of these 
truths, as yet but half experienced, 
which led me to undertake alone a 
journey, somewhat adventurous for 
a woman, through Egypt and Syria. 
Even when kind invitations to join 
parties of English or Americans had 
lured me for a time into more social 
pilgrimage, I always managed to 
reserve the more interesting part of 
my excursions for solitude. Thus 
it happened that I was alone in 
some walks in Palestine, whose 
recollection is among the richest 
things in the memories of life, and 
whose pleasure I would fain desire 
to share with others by urging my 
countrywomen to leave the well- 
known paths of France and Swit- 
zerland and Italy for a season, and 
give themselves the delight of be- 
holding the spots of earth round 
which imagination has hovered 
from childhood. It is not really 
difficult or seriously unsafe even 
for a lady alone, and the amount of 
fatigue and risk is more than re- 
compensed. 

It would seem as if it were one of 
the special tasks of our day to bring 
out the heroes and saints of old 
from the somewhat dark and dusty 
niches and shrines where they have 
long stood far away from us, objects 
of vague and distant veneration, 
and restore them to the light of the 
common sun, so that we may look 
upon their faces and .sce that they 
also were men of like passions with 
us—and good and great, because they 
were men. Hitherto, in especial 
between us and the prophets and 
apostles of the Bible, there has inter- 
vened both a natural and a fictitious 
distance : there has been the natural 
and inevitable distance of both place 
and time—a place removed from us 
by thousands of miles and entire dif- 
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ference of climate and habits of life 
and modes of expression; and a 
time composed of so many. centu- 
ries, that we continually lose our 
consciousness of the perspective of 
the earlier ages, and forget that 
fifty, or a hundred, or two or three 
hundred years were as long then 
as now, and left as wide scope for 
the growth of myth and legend, as 
similar intervals since the time of 
Shakspeare to our own. And be- 
sides these natural causes of illusive 
distance, there have been others at 
work, removing the best and great- 
est of our race out of the reach of 
our sympathies, taking from them 
their true human nature, and con- 
sequently taking from human na- 
ture the glory their goodness re- 
flected upon it. Even as children 
and clowns can hardly be made to 
believe that kings and emperors 
have the limbs and stature of com- 
mon men, and always enshroud 
them in a vague halo of fancy, so 
we have come to think of those on 
whose heads was set the crown of 
divinest gifts, as if they had not our 
passions and our limitations. Infi- 
nite have been the mistakes, and 
woeful the mischief, which have 
arisen from this source both: as re- 
garding the men themselves and 
the books they have bequeathed to 
us; and few labours will tend more 
to hasten the progress of religious 
thought than the removal of such 
misconceptions. Among the best 
means by which this may be accom- 
plished is the nullifying of the per- 
spective of Space by familiarizing to 
ourselves the actual scenes of the 
Bible story, while we strive to neu- 
tralize that of Time by critical 
collation of all attainable histories. 
How much this familiarity with 
sacred localities will effect towards 
bringing closer to us the great souls 
who once inhabited them, may be 
seen by comparing books like those 
of Stanley with the sacred biogra- 
phies common in the beginning of 
this century. 

To a certain degree every indi- 
vidual can for himself narrow the 
distance between him and the great 
souls of the past by visiting the land 
where they dwelt, and so cutting 
off, at least that perspective of place, 
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which adds not a little to the effect 
of the perspective of time. Walk- 
ing where they walked, living in 
the same kind of houses, with the 
same sort of flowers and trees and 
animals around us, the same food 
and wine, the same soft sky over- 
head by day, and southern stars at 
night, the same names of hill and 
grove and fountain echoing in our 
ears, and around us the same, or a 
cognate race of men wearing the 
same attire, living the same simple 
life, and using the same metapho- 
rical Eastern forms of expression— 
all these things, which have been so 
happily made possible for us by the 
stereotyped civilization of Syria, 
tend immeasurably to bridge over 
the gulf of ages, and allow us to 
realize the characters and feelings 
of the prophets and apostles as we 
could never have done at home. 
Many things which seemed cloudy 
become clear and simple; and, on 
the other hand, many things which 
we imagined we could believe well 
enough while at a distance become, 
not merely incredible, but incogit- 
able when recalled for judgment on 
their proper localities. 

In the following pages I shall 
endeavour to give a brief account of 
what a woman may easily see and 
do alone in Palestine, and thus, I 
trust, encourage my countrywomen 
to undertake the journey more fre- 
quently in future, whether with or 
without companions. Especially 
does it seem desirable that women 
should seek by these and all other 
modes of study to fit themselves for 
their proper part in sharing the 
progress of human thought in our 
age. Too often have their limited 
lives, their scope of vision—nar- 
rowed artificially by education, as 
well as naturally by circumstances 
and the timid conservatism which 
seems a part of the female tempera- 
ment—too often have all these 
causes made women the champions 
of antiquated prejudices, the cruel 
enemies of every newly-born truth. 
But the task to which they are 
called is the very opposite of all 
this. Women ought to be the 
torch-bearers in the pageant of 
humanity, lighting men onward in 
their noble pursuit of truth. 
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Hitherto they have represented 
only the principles of spiritual 
carefulness, of a timidity in reli- 
gious things which wears the garb 
of faith, but is, in truth, full of 
injurious doubts and fears. Here- 
after they must become the repre- 
sentatives of healthful aspiration, 
of the largest and widest human 
sympathies, and of faith in its real 
sense—faith, not in the lessons of 
the nursery and the schoolroom, 
but in those eternal verities of the 
Divine existence and love and 
righteousness towards which every 
lesser truth is a path to lead us up, 
The night is past when it might 
have been permitted to close our 
doors and sit cowering over the light 
of our tapers. It is a pitiful thing 
to see women rising up now in the 
dawning day only to draw down the 
blinds and shut the casement when- 
ever they hear any one cry, ‘ Behold 
the morning!’ 

Of my journey to Jerusalem and 
Hebron I shall not now speak, as it 
was performed in company with 
some ladies and gentlemen, who 
kindly invited me to join their cara- 
van. The solitary part of my ex- 
cursion consisted in my rambles 
about Jerusalem and its neighbour- 
hood, and subsequent return to 
Jaffa. The latter short journey 
happening at a period of unusual 
disturbance may be taken as proof 
how easy is the whole ‘ pilgrimage” 
in ordinary times to any lady, since 
even at such a time when the armies 
of Aboo Goosh and his enemies 
were ravaging the district, I passed 
through it quite unmolested. 

It was a strange feeling to waken 
in Jerusalem. The quaint room in 
which I had slept opened out on a 
large deep pool: that was the Pool 
of Hezekiah! It was truly Jerusa- 
lem. I was actually there, at the 
bourne of all pilgrimage, the most 
sacred spot of all the earth! I had 
awakened, after the long heavy 
sleep of great fatigue, and pain from 
a sprained ankle; and as [ tried to 
gather up my thoughts, it seemed 
as if the idea were enough for a 
day’s full delight—‘ This is Jerusa- 
lem !” 

By-and-by, a Jewish physician 
—Dr. Frankel—to whom I had 
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brought letters of introduction, came 
to see me, and with extreme skill so 
treated my ankle as to remove all 
pain, and fit me for walking in a 
few days. But I could not wait, as 
the day went by, without seeing 
somewhat of the wonderful view 
which I knew must be opened from 
the roof of the house, over which I 
had passed to my room at night. 
I called the pleasant little German 
Jewess landlady, and with her aid 
went up a few steps, and then sat 
down. It was a picture indeed. 
Beneath us lay nearly the whole of 
Jerusalem—a mass of small dome- 
roofed houses, with here and there 
a minaret rising out of them, and 
at one side a large space filled 
with ruins, a palm-tree or two, and 
a few cypresses. Over and beyond 
the city, and occupying nearly the 
entire background, was a_ lofty 
rounded hill, brown and bare, save 
for the pale olive-trees scattered 
over it, so sparsely they might 
almost have been counted as we 
stood. 

‘ That is the Mount of Olives?’ I 
said. 

‘ Yes; and that is the Chapel of 
the Ascension on the top. You can- 
not see Gethsemane ; it is hidden in 
the valley.’ 

To the left of the Mount of Olives 
were some softer hills; to the right, 
in the far distance, the grand chain 
of the mountains of Moab, forming 
a heaven-high wall as far as the eye 
could see, far off, over the Dead Sea 
plains. 

In front, between us and the 
Mount of Olives, and on the Hill of 
Zion, within the walls of Jerusalem, 
stretched a vast enclosure, with 
rich green grass, and cypresses, and 
white tombs of sheiks; in the centre 
a grand octagon building, sur- 
mounted by a lofty dome. 

‘ That is the Mosque of Omar!’ 

I know not of what creed could 
be the man whose eyes could rest 
with indifference on this spot, where 
for nearly forty centuries the prayers 
of men had ascended to the One 
Father of All. In the other ancient 
temples of the world we are forced 
to feel that a cloud lay ever over 
the worshippers, and the One was 
dimly beheld behind the Many who 
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usurped his rightful place; but 
here at least, with all the imperfec- 
tions and limitations of their creeds, 
the Moslem and the Jew and the 
Chaldean Patriarch had knelt to One 
alone—to Allah, Jehovah, the ‘ Most 
High God.’ To Him only went up 
the adoring prayers of that mighty 
Caliph and his warriors, before 
whom the earth shook and the idols 
fell at the shout of new-born Islam; 
‘La Allah Illah Allah! before 
him had worshipped in the second 
temple the Christ, who taught us to 
call Him Our Father; before him 
had ascended the psalms of kings 
and prophets in the magnificent 
ritual of the First Temple, when 
the vast walls echoed back the tri- 
umphant chant, ‘ Lift up your 
heads, oh ye gates, and be ye lifted 
up, ye everlasting doors, that the 
King of Glory may come in!’ be- 
fore him, in the Holy Place of the 
Tabernacle, had David poured forth 
the suppliant prayers of penitence, 
which even now are the words our 
hearts sob out in their innermost 
depths; before him, in the dawn 
of history, had Melchisedek, the 
‘King of Righteousness,’ ministered 
on that Hill of Salem, the ‘ Priest 
of the Most High God.’ As I gazed 
on the sacred spot, the words 
forced themselves almost to my 
lips: ‘Mosque of Omar, Temple of 
Nehemiah, of Solomon, and of Mel- 
chisedek! Monotheist Temple of 
three thousand years! When the 
last fane rises on thy ruins to crown 
the Hill of Zion, the truth to which 
thou hast witnessed so long shall 
be the faith of the world; the errors 
which have narrowed thy courts 
and undermined thy towers shall 
have fled to the realm of shadows 
for ever.’ 

Surely it is true what the most 
enlightened living teacher of Ju- 
daism has avowed, that the office of 
his nation in the world’s history has 
been to hold fast, as in the citadel of 
the human race, the great truth of 
the unity of God, and that when all 
mankind shall have at last received 
it into their hearts, then, and not 
till then, shall the Mosaic law cease 
to bind together the chosen race, 
and the Jew merge at last with the 
Christian in the flood of the na- 
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tions.* The forecasting of such a 
glorious end must have been in the 
nobler minds of the Rabbins since 
the time of the Talmud, when in 
the very midst of their persecutions 
they were able to lay down the 
splendid principle (how far in ad- 
vance of the teaching of many Chris- 
tians in our day!), ‘ He is admitted 
to all the spiritual privileges of a 
Jew who, without partaking of 
Jewish rites, can repeat from his 
heart the confession, “Hear, oh 
Israel! the Lord your God is One 
Lord.” ’ 

Slowly my eyes turned away from 
the Mosque of Omar, and wandered 
over the city below me. Suddenly 
I noted on the left hand, hardly « 
hundred yards from the spot where 
I was seated, a large church with 
rich Gothic windows and _ lofty 
eastern dome. There could be but 
one such in Jerusalem. 

‘ The Holy Sepulchre ?” 

‘ Yes, the Holy Sepulchre.’ 

So near! I might have noted all 
the awful scenes of which its walls 
enshrined the memorial; I might 
have heard the last words where- 
with ended the life of Christ; and 
His eyes must have closed on that 
same view before me—that barren 
Mount of Olives, that lofty chain of 
Moab, that ineffably soft spring sky 
of Palestine! 

It was enough, more than enough 
for that day. I went back to my 
room, and did not leave it again till 
I had recovered. 

It is always a bootless controversy 
that concerning the veritable locality 
of great events. The end of nearly 
all such researches is to prove that 
our natural longing to be satisfied 
on the matter can never be fulfilled. 
Small moment is it that it should 
be so, since we can scarcely return, 
after the lapse of only ten or twenty 
years, to any scene of our own 
youthful accidents or exploits with- 
out finding ourselves bewildered 
between the tricks of memory and 
the actual facts of the spot before 
us. How rarely does it happen 
that we have not pictured the lawn 
twice as large, the tree standing in 
a different place, the ravine deeper 
and wider than the truth? Yet we 
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go on treating all such betrayals 
of memory as curious individual 
failures—exceptional cases, such as, 
of course, cannot be looked for in 
the history of great events. But 
the greater and more exciting the 
event—the more it has been thought 
of, and talked over, and described, 
the more certain it isto undergo the 
process of alteration and exaggera- 
tion. A learned lawyer once in- 
formed me that he had occasion to 
study the records of a trial which 
by some legal contingency had been 
gone over three times, at intervals 
of a year. The evidences of the 
witnesses, all on oath, and all of 
unimpeached probity, varied so far 
in each of the three trials in the 
way of exaggeration, that it was 
almost impossible to harmonize, on 
any hypothesis, their last deposi- 
tions with the first; and, what was 
most remarkable, was the fact that 
each successive evidence of each 
witness grew more and more accu- 
rate and decided in proportion as it 
receded from the original recollec- 
tion. The controversy about the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre is briefly 
this:—Golgotha was outside the 
walls of ancient Jerusalem; the 
church supposed to be raised over 
it is considerably within the walls 
of modern Jerusalem. If it be the 
true site, the line of walls must 
have been greatly changed. But 
this is not probable, seeing that the 
Pool of Hezekiah was inside the 
walls in ancient times, and is inside 
them still; and this pool being close 
outside the Holy Sepulchre, can 
hardly have been included in any 
cireuit which should exclude the 
church. To all this it is answered 
that there was certainly a Temple 
of Venus erected on the site origi- 
nally honoured by Christians, and 
that the position of this temple 
must have been easily discoverable 
by Constantine, possessed as he was 
of the perfect surveys of the Roman 
government. Nay, he could not 
avoid seeing such evidence of the 
true site, without public scandal. 
The removal of the rubbish of the 
temple, the discovery of the sepul- 
chre below, were events celebrated 
with great ostentation, and must 
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have called: attention to the im- 
posture, if the documents in the 
Roman archives had been neglected, 
and the spot arbitrarily selected to 
display an imaginary discovery.* 
I know not whether this argument 
—drawn from what the other side 
would have said, if wonders were 
fictitious—be very satisfactory. We 
do not often find it recorded in 
ancient story what ‘the other side’ 
did say, when that other side was 
in the minority. If a Porphyry 
or a Celsus chanced to record his 
dissent in writing, was the writing 
very carefully preserved by the 
Church for our instruction, or com- 
mitted to the flames? 

The first Sunday after my arrival 
the party with whom I had travelled 
up trom Jaffa betook themselves to 
Bishop Gobat’s church, and with 
the aid of a strong stick of olive 
wood from the Mount of Olives, I 
managed to find my way by myself 
to the Holy Sepulchre. By a happy 
chance, it was a quiet time, the pil- 
grims having been drawn off to some 
ceremony elsewhere, and I was able 
to take in its impression as I would 
never have done on the other days 
I visited it, when it was crowded 
with wild, excited men and women 
of all nations, chattering many 
tongues, and pressing violently 
through every door to fulfil their 
allotted ‘stations.’ This day it was 
all silent and still. Passing in 
through the beautiful Gothic door, 
from the glaring sunshine and noisy 
market-place outside, the coolness, 
and calm, and darkness sent a feel- 
ing of solemn peace to one’s heart. 
There is a sort of inner porch or 
hall, where the Moslem guard is 
placed, and then I entered the great 
circular temple beneath the dome. 
To my feelings this church is a very 
beautiful one; the lofty rounded 
arches which surround it, and which 
lead off into endless churches and 
altars and corridors; the rich and 
quaint decorations, on which the 
light from the dome falls softened 
through a vast veil stretched hori- 
zontally over the tomb; and lastly, 
in the centre, the little marble build- 
ing, yellow with age, and seeming 
like a temple in miniature, the Holy 
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Sepulchre itself,—all this consti- 
tutes a scene equally novel and 
impressive. There are two cham- 
bers in this inner shrine, the first 
entered through a ‘ low, small gate’ 
—no unfit emblem of prayer—and 
within, another smaller still, having 
room only for the plain white marble 
altar-tomb, without sculpture or in- 
scription, and place to kneel beside 
it. A monk was there, when I en- 
tered, at his devotions. He rose 
silently, and went out, leaving me 
alone. 

It would be needless to attempt 
any accurate description of this 
church ; its intricate plan requires 
to be studied with diagrams, for 
there are chambers everywhere, 
above and below, and at least five 
considerable churches open into it 
—the Greek (which is very large 
and splendid), the Latin, Copt, 
Maronite, and Nestorian. I could 
not but think how true a picture 
did the whole afford of the religions 
of the world, each opening into the 
true sanctuary of Divine Love, yet 
none being permitted to monopolize 
to itself that Holy of Holies. 

Ascending some stairs out of one 
of the corridors, I reached the tra- 
ditional site of Calvary. There is a 
double chapel here, or rather two 
small vaulted chambers parallel to 
one another. In one of them there 
is a golden ring in the floor, round 
the hole where the cross is supposed, 
to have stood, and over it a very 
frightful and discordant object, a 
painted figure cut out in card-board 
to represent the crucifixion. The 
literal observance of the Second 
Commandment by the Greeks has 
driven them to this miserable com- 
promise between a picture and a 
statue. On a second visit I paid to 
this chamber, I remained a long 
time, seated quietly, watching the 
pilgrims, who performed their ap- 
pointed ‘stations’ at the different 
points marked out by the established 
order. It was a singular sight. I 
did not once trace anything resem- 
bling that awe which such a scene 
might naturally be supposed to 
produce in those whose whole reli- 
gion might be said to have been 
centred there, who had no shadow 
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of doubt as to whether they were 
on the actual site of the great 
mysterious event. They hurried 
through their genuflexions, scarcely 
looking around, save to identify 
the proper - t for each prayer, and 
went in and out with that rapid, 
excited manner and gabbling recita- 
tion, which so entirely distinguish, 
through the East, the prayers of 
Christians from those of the reverent 
and solemn Moslems. There seems 
to be something in the worship of a 
multiplicity of Divine Beings, Vir- 
gins, and Saints which effectually 
debars the mind from that awe and 
reverence which in any case is not 
@ common attribute of humanity. 
The rule is almost without excep- 
tion—the more objects of worship, 
the less reverent is the worship. 
Instead of being more impressed (as 
theoretically the Catholic and the 
Greek is assumed to be) by the celes- 
tial hierarchy of interceding saints 
through whom his prayers are to 
ascend to the highest Heaven, he 
is affected quite the other way: his 
whole faculty of veneration is dif- 
fused, absorbed, and often well- 
nigh lost altogether. No Protestant 
nation ever uses the Divine name 
with the irreverence of the Catholic; 
and the Moslem creed, with its vast 
moral inferiority to Christianity, by 
this great doctrine of the Divine 
unity, has maintained among its 
disciples a feeling of solemnity un- 
known to all the churches around 
them. It were enough to compare 
the worship in the Mosque of Has- 
san at Cairo, for instance, with that 
in the Coptic Church in the same 
city, where, in the most holy ady- 
tum (forbidden to female feet) I 
saw the boys of the choir struggling 
with the young priest for a certain 
sacred cake, and leaping, laughing, 
and romping round the altar. The 
truth appears to be that awe is by 
no means a sentiment of easy growth 
in the minds of the uneducated, 
We are always inclined to imagine 
that by descending to the lower 
strata of society we shall find the 
ignorant, poor, and stupid ready to 
pay profound reverence first to 
their teachers and benefactors, and 
then to whomsoever above we 
may please to direct their religious 
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sentiments; this is a delusion, how- 
ever, which a very little experience 
either among half-civilised nations, 
or among our own ‘city Arabs, 
would soon dissipate. Wonder— 
not Awe—is the sentiment common 
to all uneducated minds. The 
gaze—half-curious, half-contemptu- 
ous, wherewith a herd of cows seems 
to regard a Maypole unaccountably 
erected in their field, is a very close 
parallel to that of the boys at a 
ragged school staring at the dia- 
grams of a scientific lecturer, or a 
party of pilgrims following the 
guidance of a cicerone monk. Vene- 
ration is the last and highest, rather 
than the first and commonest of 
human attributes. 

After some days I was enabled to 
start on a long, solitary walk. De- 
scending from the roof of the hotel, 
I found myself in Patriarch-street, 
on my way to the Jaffa Gate. But 
who shall describe to European 
imaginations a street in Jerusalem? 
Very narrow are they all, very dark, 
and with blind walls on either side, 
and flying arches to prevent one 
house falling against another. The 
pavement would make one remem- 
ber the hideous idea of the grim old 
Calvinist, that ‘ Hell is paved with 
the skulls of infants nota span long.’ 
A series of skulls set side by side, 
with every here and there a large 
one missing, and a hole in its place: 
such is the pavement of Jerusalem. 
In the centre of each street there is 
a gutter filled with orange peel, dead 
rats, and all unimaginable rubbish. 
To make one’s way through such 
defiles (in all senses of the word) 
is no light matter. There are 
throngs of passengers,— Arabs, 
Turks, Greeks, Jews, Persians, and 
nondescripts beyond number. When 
a donkey is driven up it is perilous, 
a horse is worse, a camel all but 
destruction: the great beast walks 
grimly on, his ugly head seeming 
ready to bite everybody, the bales of 
goods on his back swaying from 
side to side so as almost to touch 
each wall of the street alternately. 
The hapless traveller hops aside and 
tumbles against a venerable Nesto- 
rian, with a cap half a yard bigh, 
and leaving him in dismay, falls 
into a shop of holy soap, an article 
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of which the sale in Jerusalem ap- 
pears to be in the inverse ratio of 
the habitual use. Cries, curses, bar- 
gainings, in half a dozen languages, 
are going on all around, and a good 
hearty quarrel every few yards. 
Such, alas! is the outward guise of 
the ‘City of Peace.’ Further in- 
formation tends to show that the 
discord lies still deeper than the 
din of the streets. The Jews form 
three parties, so grievously divided 
as to occupy, at the time of my 
visit, the whole attention of their 
venerable rabbi, Abul Afia, in per- 
suading them to a joint celebration 
of the Passover. The Moslem sects 
of Sunnites and Shiites meet here, 
in one of their five holy cities, to 
special conflicts; and every one of 
the least enlightened and most fa- 
natical Christian Churches—Copts, 
Maronites, Nestorians, Greeks, and 
Latins—contend with such bitter 
animosity, that a guard of Turks sits 
always smoking and playing in the 
anteroom of the Holy Sepulchre, to 
prevent their coming—as they have 
often done—to blows and bloodshed 
in the very sanctuary itself. As my 
Piedmontese dragoman, a very de- 
vout Romanist, said to me, ‘ Ah, 
signora, si chiama Gerusalemme la 
Citta della Pace, ma da vero é la 
citta della discordia.’ 

There seem to be three conditions 
of religious feeling traceable through 
history: the heathen stage of indif- 
ferentism, when belief concerning the 
gods was supposed to be of small im- 
portance in this world, and of no sort 
of weight in determining man’s des- 
tiny hereafter ; next, the stage of the 
Jew and of the two great branches 
of Judaism—Christianity and Islam 
—wherein true belief in religious 
matters is supposed to be the sole 
passport to divine favour here, and 
to escape from eternal perdition in 
another existence; lastly, the stage 
towards which mankind is only be- 
ginning in a far-off way to approach, 
the stage when a true faith shall 
neither be deemed a matter of in- 
difference nor yet the sole passport 
to heaven, but a great divine boon, 
shared by the best and wisest only 
imperfectly, the highest of all bless- 
ings, the most solemn of all respon- 
sibilities. 
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The Jaffa Gate of Jerusalem, like 
all the gates of eastern cities, con- 
tains within the deep porch cham- 
bers and divans where guards and 
loungers and travellers all pause to 
converse. ‘The ‘Gate’ is in the 
East what the club is in the West, 
so far as public gossip is concerned. 
To speak with one’s ‘ adversaries in 
the gate’ must have been equivalent 
to the holding up of one’s head in 
the club-house or ’change of a man’s 
native town. Yet in these gateways, 
at the appointed hour of prayer, 
when the muezzin’s voice pealed 
from the minaret, the cry—‘La 
Allah illah Allah, Mahomet Resoul 
Aillah’—TI have often seen men 
spreading their carpets and kneel- 
ing down, entirely regardless of the 
crowd around them, apparently al- 
together absorbed in their devotions. 
In this, as in so many other things, 
how wide is the difference between 
us and the nations of the south, nay, 
between us and all other nations! 
An Englishman would not merely 
shrink with horror from the idea 
of kneeling down and saying his 
prayers in a public thoroughfare, 
but of doing almost anything except 
talk and smoke, where he can be 
looked at. Place an English lady 
or gentleman on a balcony or seat 
of a public garden by themselves, 
Can he or she eat, or read, or sit 
idle quite composedly and happily ? 
not once in twenty times, unless he 
or she have lived many a long year 
in freer lands, or chance to inherit 
some Celtic elements of character. 
The true English insulaire is more 
comfortable in the gloomiest little 
dining-room, with brown veils be- 
fore the windows and area rails 
behind them, where he can be safe 
from the gaze of his fellow-creatures, 
than on the loveliest terrace in 
Europe, where somebody might 
chance to cast on him one of those 
inoffensive looks wherewith fo- 
reigners regard human beings in 
general. 

Passing out at the Jaffa Gate of 
Jerusalem, and keeping the old cre- 
nelated wall of the city always to 
the left, I passed first by the dry 
Pool of Gihon, still traversed by the 
great aqueduct built by Solomon, 
which to this day supplies the town 
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with water drawn from his pools, 
fifteen miles away. Above Gihon, 
on the barren rocky hill, is the large 
estate lately purchased and walled 
in by Sir Moses Montefiore. It con- 
tains, among other charitably-de- 
signed constructions, a large wind- 
mill for the use of the poorer Jews 
of the city. Inside the town, as I 
afterwards learned, are large schools 
and an excellent dispensary, sup- 
ported by this beneficent gentleman, 
whose name is a tower of strength 
to his unfortunate countrymen. 
Having been favoured with some 
introductions from his family, the 
number of Jews who came to my 
hotel to inquire if I could give them 
any intelligence of their benefactor, 
was pleasing to witness. 

After passing the Pool of Gihon, 
the path winds down into the Valley 
of Hinnom, following the sweep of 
the walls above, past the Field of 
Aceldamar, into the Valley of Je- 
hosophat, one valley crossing and 
leading into another. It was less 
dreary than I expected. The bottom 
of each narrow gorge is planted with 
olive-trees and almond and apricot- 
trees, all in blossom at the time of 
my visit. Here also, as everywhere, 
the wild flowers spring in myriads 
out of the dry ground—and rarely 
can a flower be otherwise than a 
thing to gladden the eyes and soften 
any scene or chamber, however bare 
or homely. One flower, however, I 
did see plucked hereabouts by a 
friend, on the mount called the ‘ Hill 
of Evil Counsel, the most wicked- 
looking object imaginable,—large, 
creeping, black and yellow, with a 
sort of mouth and teeth, wxcanny to 
contemplate! I never saw anything 
so uncomfortable in nature, except 
a certain frog, which once hopped 
over me as I sat on the banks of 
the Nile, suggesting the idea that 
his ancestor must have been the 
production of the Frankenstein ma- 
gicians of Pharaoh. 

Another sweep of the path, and 
the valley below opened out grandly 
over Nehemiah’s Tomb, to the far-off 
chain of the Mountains of Gilead 
and Moab; and by-and-by I reached 
the Fountain of Siloam. It is a 
beautiful spot. Overhead, the bat- 
tlements of the walls of Jerusalem 
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form the background; then there is 
a large upper pool where yet re- 
mains much curious stone work; and 
below it another, whose central 
space is filled with verdant herbage 
and luxuriant fig-trees; while further 
down, the water runs into a great 
stone cistern, and then flows off to 
moisten the green fields of lettuces 
and herbs which replace the ancient 
gardens of Solomon. Beside the 
cistern stood a group of Syrian wo- 
men, washing and drawing water, a 
bright and busy scene. Once an- 
other group had stood there,—a 
group of Galilean peasants, and one 
they called ‘Master’ among them. 
This is one of the sites concerning 
which no doubt can exist; here 
fancy may have its sanction from 
history, and wonderful it is when 
we first stand and say to ourselves, 
‘ Christ stood in this very place.’ 
The Pool of Siloam, as all the 
world knows now, is an intermittent 
spring. In Jewish times it was be- 
lieved that an ‘angel’ stirred the 
waters. The Moslems think that 
a dragon lies hid under the hill; 
when he sleeps the waters stop, 
when he wakes they flow again. 
How clearly can we trace here the 
stages of the human mind! Doubt- 
less, at first, to the earliest reasonings 
of men, all things were miraculous; 
an occult will ruled each pheno- 
menon of nature, Auster or Boreas 
blew in every blast, a river god 
poured every stream from his urn. 
Then came the next stage, when 
only the unusual and remarkable 
was miraculous,—a thunderstorm on 
Olympus or Sinai, the stony rain of 
Amalek, or this intermittent fount 
of Siloam. At last the usual and 
unusual, the ordinary course of na- 
ture and the most prodigious cata- 
strophes, all take their place as the 
results of the same great order— 
changeless because it is the order of 
Him who ‘ hath no variableness nor 
shadow of turning.’ When shall we 
learn to read history by the light of 
this simple lesson? and in the writ- 
ings of men who lived near the first 
period expect to find everywhere 
that ‘ theocratic pragmatism’ which 
attributes every event directly to 
Divine agency? and in those of men 
who lived in the second period 
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equally expect to find every unusual 
event and every extraordinary gift 
of body or mind, attributed to the 
immediate interposition or inspira- 
tion of Deity? What an infinite 
weight of difficulties would be 
cleared away by the application of 
this very simple and obvious rule, 
‘ Judge men from their stand-point, 
not ours!’ We should then perhaps 
hear the last of that thrice-stupid 
dilemma, ‘Either the wonder- 
workers of old, who averred that 
God empowered them, were truly 
all they affirmed or else impostors.’ 
In our day if men make such claims 
they are indeed impostors —like 
Prince and Joseph Smith, though 
the line where enthusiasm merges 
into fanaticism, and fanaticism into 
conscious imposture may be very 
hard for us to draw. But let any 
one read the chronicles of the days of 
Bede, of Bernard, and of Clairvaux, 
and say whether men living in such 
an atmosphere of thought were ne- 
cessarily either impostors or true his- 
torians in narrating their miraculous 
stories? Nay, it was surely the 
most devout and simple-hearted 
saint or hero who always attributed 
his achievements to divine aid. 
‘God put those words in my mouth.’ 
—‘ God taught me to use that re- 
medy.’—‘ God strengthened my arm 
in the battle. —‘ Thus saith’ (not I, 
but) ‘ the Lord: Of what avail your 
sacrifices? Do justice and love 
mercy. Were these assertions of 
divine assistance impostures? Were 
they even false, judged by a phi- 
losophy which should include both 
primary and secondary causes? Not 
half so false, surely, as the histories 
which ignore that behind all human 
virtue and genius and valour and 
insight, behind all the phenomena 
of the visible universe, whether the 
growth of the herb or the convul- 
sions of the carthquake, there is 
always a greater cause—there is 
always God. 

Beyond Siloam the ‘ flowing,’ 
opens out gradually the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. The belief that in 
this place the great final assize of 
the universe shall be held, has 
caused the Jews for ages to make 
Immense efforts to be here interred. 
A whole hill-side is payed with their 
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small low tombs—mere narrow slabs 
of stone, graven with Hebrew cha- 
racters, and level with the ground 
—a charnel mountain, awful to be- 
hold or traverse, whereon the ‘ Tri- 
umph of Death’ might fitly be 
written. 

Near the dry and stony channel 
of Kedron, low down in the valley, 
stand the rock tombs of Zechariah, 
Absalom, and St. James. They are 
nearly perfect monoliths cut out of 
the solid rock, which is hewn away 
behind them so as to make them 
stand out each like a huge intaglio 
relevato, from the face of the cliff. 
Their age is believed to be about 
that of the Christian era. the Ionic 
columns having manifestly no claim 
to the antiquity of Absalom and 
Zechariah. The good and clever 
Piedmontese, Abengo, whom I after- 
wards employed as dragoman, sug- 
gested to me the ingenious idea 
that the Pharisees were very pro- 
bably engaged in the erection of this 
very tomb to the memory of Zech- 
ariah when Christ rebuked them: 
‘Ye build the sepulchres of the 
prophets,’ &e. 

Every reader must be familiar with 
the form of these sepulchres—the 
pyramid surmounting that of Zech- 
ariah, and the cone that of Absalom. 
I sat down opposite them to place 
some little memorial of them in my 
sketch-book, but it was not easy to 
doso. As I looked at them my eyes 
filled often, for there came up before 
me, instead of the desolate Valley of 
Jehoshaphat and the lonely tombs 
and arid bed of Kedron, the beauti- 
ful prints in the old folio of Calmet’s 
Dictionary, pored over on many a 
happy Sunday of childhood by the 
side of the parents who, even in that 
dear home three thousand miles 
away, I should never find again. Let 
us at least bless God if we have had 
happy Sundays of childhood! They 
are good to look back upon from 
beside the graves wherewith the 
world is full for us in later life. Let 
us bless God above all earthly bless- 
ings, if in those Sundays of child- 
hood a mother’s soft arms were 
around us, and her sweet voice 
guided our lips to say, ‘ Our Father, 
which art in heaven.’ We may for 
evermore bear through the lonely 
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paths of our earthly way the memory 
that we were loved once with all the 
fullness of a mother’s love; and with 
that memory also shall we keep the 
faith that there must be somewhere 
in this great dim universe a Sun of 
love, infinite and eternal, whose re- 
flected ray, shining on us long ago 
through our mother’s eyes, has been 
enough to lighten all our night. 

The bourne of my walk was near. 
A shapeless high wall, dressed 
roughly with mortar, and enclosing 
about a rood of ground, wherein is 
a sort of old English garden, with 
formal beds of stocks and roses; and 
among them, as apple trees or pears 
might grow with us, seven or eight 
very aged and failing olive trees. 
This is Gethsemane. 

The monk who usually guards 
the garden was absent, and the trel- 
lised door locked; not a living crea- 
ture was in sight. I rather rejoiced 
that so it should be; and willingly 
deferring the entry into the garden 
till another day, I climbed the hill 
above to the ruined oil-press which 
commands the whole spot, and on 
the opposite hill, the walls of Jeru- 
salem, crowned by the Mosque of 
Omar. The court of the little build- 
ing was overgrown with terebinths 
or ilexes, I know not which, and the 
ground was covered with the beau- 
tiful deep-red anemones which are 
called the ‘ Tears of Christ.’ It was 
very wonderful to sit there quite 
alone, and I know not how the time 
went by. The solitude was so com- 
plete, it was hard to believe that 
within those walls not many hun- 
dred yards away lay a city of living 
men. 

Gethsemane seems to be to most 
minds the holiest spot on all the 
earth—far more so than Bethlehem, 
more so than Calvary itself. The 
reason is, perhaps, not far to seek. 
The story of the Agony is one that 
belongs to the life, not of Christ 
alone, but of all the millions of souls 
who have passed into His Father’s 
kingdom. All men have not their 
Calvary—it pleases God to make 
the bitter cup pass from many lips 
ere they drink it to the dregs; but 
all deep and true lives have a Geth- 
semane—a time when a man must 
decide to do the right, even when 
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all hope of happiness, all usefulness 
for his brothers—nay, perhaps, all 
faith in his work in the world, 
seems sacrificed thereby. 

In the Arito there is a story af- 
fording one of the many strange pa- 
rallels—half similarity, half contrast 
— between the life of the sage of 
Athens and the great Prophet of 
Nazareth. To Socrates, as to Christ, 
it would seem that death was a free 
choice. Krito, the loving disciple, is 
represented as entering before dawn 
the prison where the Master lay 
sleeping, and calmly smiling in his 
sleep at his own dream of the celes- 
tial form descending to promise him 
that ‘in three days he should be in 
the fertile Phthia.’ Krito implores 
his Master to escape while it was 
yet time from the iniquitous sen- 
tence which that day should see 
executed. The jailers are bribed, 
the doors are open; he has but to 
walk forth and embark, followed by 
his children and his friends, and 
live evermore safe and honoured in 
beautiful Thessaly. . Calmly and 
smilingly, yet most peremptorily, 
the Master answered ‘No!’ The 
struggle of his soul, if struggle there 
had been, was, unbeheld and unsus- 
pected by mortal eyes, over long ago, 
perhaps in the days of the Tyrants 
or the Plague. We do not see, we 
do not even imagine, in Socrates, 
the yet quivering virtue, achieving, 
with tears of blood, its hard-fought 
victory. He is only revealed to us 
as the grand and calm old hero-sage, 
who can afford to smile as he strokes 
the limbs scarred by the fetters, and 
caresses the beautiful long locks of 
Agathos, which he knows will be 
soon shorn in mourning for his 
memory. We admire, we revere, in 
a certain sense we love him; but 
not the ‘divine Plato’s’ pen could 
make the prison of Socrates what 
the simple Matthew has made Geth- 
semane to the human heart for ever. 
He has made us witnesses to that 
mortal struggle which appeals to the 
deepest sympathies of our struggling 
souls. 

There is a subterranean grotto a 
little way from the Garden of Geth- 
semane, which tradition has called 
the ‘ scene of the visit of the angel.’ 
Beyond this is the tomb of the 
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Virgin, whose wall is faced with 
Gothic arches of the Crusaders’ 
times. Neither on the occasion of 
this walk, nor of a subsequent visit, 
was there any one near the tomb, 
nor any means of entering it. Con- 
sidering the thousands of pilgrims 
of the Greek and Latin Churches 
who were at the time thronging 
Jerusalem and the road to Jordan, 
and remembering the rank which 
the Madonna or Panagia holds in 
their creeds, such omission of all 
honour to her grave seemed not a 
little singular. The site is not 
more or less questionable than most 
of the others to which they pay de- 
votions. 

The path from Gethsemane and 
the Virgin’s tomb leads up the hill 
to the Gate of Jerusalem called that 
of St. Stephen. Half way up, a few 
hundred yards from the walls, it 
crosses another path, and here is the 
scene of the martyrdom. It has 
sometimes appeared to me that the 
horror of such a mode of death as 
stoning, and the sublimity of virtue 
which could endure it in the spirit 
of St. Stephen, has been hardly suffi- 
ciently recognized. That brief pas- 
sage in many a sanguinary page of 
Jewish story, ‘They stoned him 
with stones and he died,—what 
does it mean? It must be hard 
enough for a condemned criminal 
to stand waiting for speedy execu- 
tion, and to see beside him, calm 
and unmoved, the headsman or 
hangman, who in another moment 
will take his life; but what must it 
be to a man to see glaring around, 
in his death agony, twenty or fifty 
executioners, each eagerly casting 
at him the rude, cruel missiles, 
which fall, crushing and tearing his 
defenceless limbs till his frame is 
only one mangled mass of flesh and 
gore, and one stone more blinds 
him to those eyes of hate, and 
another deafens him to those yelling 
voices, and he lies prostrate in the 
dust, struck yet and yet again, till 
nought of humanity remains, only a 
pile of blood-stained stones, and a 
red stream trickling slowly from 
beneath them! This was the death 
of Stephen. And as he bore it he 


prayed— Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge!’ Small marvel was it 
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if he who stood near—guarding the 
murderers’ garments and watching 
that scene in which the new faith 
found so sublime, so complete a 
revelation—should have borne away 
thence thoughts and feelings which 
blazed out ere long on the road 
to Damascus, and made of Saul 
the Persecutor, Paul the Apostle of 
the Nations. Standing over the 
glorious hills and waters of Smyrna, 
or in our own sordid English 
Smithfield, or amid the soft laurels 
and flowers of the garden at Ge- 
neva, I have thought how Poly- 
carp and Latimer had fought for 
all their race a nobler fight than 
Marathon or Thermopyle. But 
standing beside the place of Ste- 
phen’s martyrdom, it seemed as if 
here, before me, on this very spot of 
dusty ground for a scaffold, and 
with the huge, rough stones lying all 
around for instruments, the faith of 
Christendom had been won—‘ The 
blood of the martyrs was the seed 
of the Church.’ But Stephen first 
taught men how that seed might be 
sown. 


Re-entering within the walls of 
Jerusalem, through St. Stephen’s 
Gate, I tried to identify, among the 
heaps of ruined buildings around 
the house called that of Pilate, and 
the ‘Ecce Homo’ arch. By-and-by, 
pursuing my way, led on from one 
object to another, I found myself 
entangled in a labyrinth of gloomy 
and filthy streets, thronged with 
men and women of twenty different 
nations, among whom the perpetual 
jarring and squabbling of Jerusalem 
were going forward. No one mo- 
lested me; but it became eventually 
rather fatiguing to wander on and 
on, or round and round, for all I 
could tell, in nightmare fashion, 
without an idea as to the direction I 
was taking. Among all the lan- 
guages spoken around me there was 
not one of which I knew enough to 
ask my way, and after my long walk 
I was growing weary in brain and 
limbs. Suddenly, among the jostling 
crowd, I observed a man in half 
European dress, with those good, 
pleasant, albeit homely, features one 
learns to associate with the German 
race. To him accordingly I made the 
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best of my way, and having uttered 
the shibboleth, ‘Ich bitte, was de- 
lighted to find myself understood, and 
my feet soon guided in the direction 
of the ‘ European hotel, commanding 
a view of the Mount of Olives, as it 
is invariably advertised. How queer 
and startling and somewhat shock- 
ing are all the associations of such 
places Mr. Trollope has very ad- 
inirably described. Having had the 
pleasure of sharing with him the 
table-’héte, and many a good laugh 
at the scenes there enacted, I can 
witness how true to life are the 
ridiculous cross-purposes in the 
Bertrams, wherein are jumbled toge- 
ther, in the running fire of common 
table-talk, all the most solemn names 
in the world and the most trivial 
details of each day’s excursion. The 
Via Dolorosa—and troubles with 
donkey-boys, the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat—and the necessity for parasols, 
the cave of Jeremiah’s lamentations 
—and the nuisance of backsheesh : 
all these, and many more sacred 
names, are inevitably mixed up in the 
animated talk of the American and 
English travellers; while, amidst 
biblical and theological disquisitions, 
rises over all continually the wail of 
hungry and dissatisfied pilgrims 
over the muddy wine of Bethlehem 
nnd the atrocious olive-oil of Pales- 
tine, wherewith every dish is 
dvenched and rendered disgusting. 
Life is a continual jostling of the 
sublime and the ridiculous; but 
never do they rub much more 
closely together than at Christian 
Hauser’s tuble-d’héte in Jerusalem. 
Of my remaining walks about 
Jerusalem little need be said. My 
kind Jewish physician, at my re- 
quest, agreed to conduct me, and a 
clergyman at the hotel, who was 
anxious to share the adventure, into 
the precincts of the Mosque of 
Omar. It was rather a dangerous 
attempt; for at that moment the 
Moslem population were in an un- 
usually excited state, and ingress to 
eny part of the building was strictly 
forbidden to both Jews and Chris- 
tians. We managed, however, to 
glide unseen through the outer 
gate, cross an angle of the vast en- 
closure, formerly the Court of the 
Gentiles, and climb up to the roof 
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of a house on the opposite side, 
where Dr. F—— had friends, and 
where we could obtain a very fair 
view of the whole site of the ancient 
Temple. The green enclosure of 
the Court of the Gentiles was plea- 
sant to the eye. White tombs of 
departed sheiks alternate with lofty 
cypresses, and through the whole 
space devotees were kneeling in all 
the varied costumes of the East. 
To the two great sects of Moslems, 
as to Christians, Jerusalem is a 
holy city—one of the four places of 
pilgrimage whose visitation is sup- 
posed to conduce to salvation, as 
well as in this world to the acquire- 
ment of the honourable title of 
‘hajji’ (pilgrim). It is, therefore, 
the most devout—perhaps we might 
say fanatical—of the disciples of 
Islam who are gathered here from 
all their countries. For the mosque 
itself—a vast circular, or, rather, 
polygonal, building, surmounted by 
a great dome, and standing in the 
enclosure over the site of the ‘ Holy 
of Holies’—much question might, 
I supposed, be raised as to any 
claim to architectural merit. The 
prevailing green colour of the whole 
affects the eye strangely and not 
imposingly. To me individually 
the mosque seemed on the whole 
pleasing, and in fine proportion of 
dome and basement; but not grand 
or in any way sublime, as its vast 
dimensions might have warranted 
the anticipation. As we descended 
from our gazebo on the roof, where 
we had been peeping through the 
open bricks of the parapet, some of 
the pilgrims in the enclosure 
caught sight of us and set up a hue 
and cry. In a momenta mob were 
after us, throwing stones in a 
fashion which, having already ex- 
perienced at Emmaus (receiving a 
sharp blow on the elbow), I was not 
anxious to enjoy asecond time. Out 
of the gate and down two or three 
sharp turns our guide led us 
quickly, and we were lucky enough 
to dodge our pursuers. 

Since writing the above I have 
been informed by an officer who 
accompanied the Prince of Wales 
in his late visit to the Mosque of 
Omar, that the unaccountable green 
colour pervading the whole mosque 
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is caused by painted tiles. The 
interior contains simply the railed- 
in summit of Mount Moriah—the 
bare rock on which the sacrifice of 
Abraham is alleged to have been 
prepared. The mosque is, in fact, 
nothing more than a vast perma- 
nent tent pitched over this sacred 
spot, on which no foot is allowed to 
tread, although the faithful are 
permitted to touch it with their 
hands through an opening left for 
the purpose. 

By-and-by, when our enemies had 
gone back to their devotions, we 
returned to the outside of the 
Temple, and visited the Jews’ Weep- 
ing Place, under the wall where the 
fine large stones of Solomon’s 
Temple still remain standing to a 
great height, and for a very con- 
siderable distance. Very fine stones 
they are, and handsomely ‘ rab- 
bited’ at the edges—though not 
nearly so large as others I after- 
wards saw in the walls of Baalbec. 
The remains of the great bridge 
which once stretched across the 
ravine of Mount Zion, and con- 
nected the Temple with the Palace 
of the Kings of Judah, are still to 
be seen, and contain stones eighteen 
feet in length. From among them 
I gathered some of the ‘ hyssop on 
the wall,’ growing now, even as 
when Solomon ended his ‘ Circle of 
the Sciences’ with the humble little 
herb. 

On another occasion I visited the 
Jew quarter of the town, which is 
no Ghetto, nor any way more sordid 
than the rest. The Jewish population 
has increased in a most astounding 
manner—nearly twentyfold—in the 
last half century. As there is no 
natural growth of population in 
Jerusalem—the air, and habits of the 
people, being so injurious to infant 
life, that it is said two children 
alone survive out of every five who 
are born—this astonishing multi- 
plication must of course result from 
mmmigration. I inquired from a 


gentleman resident in Jerusalem, 
and likely to be peculiarly well-in- 
formed on the subject, whether such 
& phenomenon might be attributed 
to an increasing interest felt by the 
people generally in their national 
He believed 


hopes of restoration. 
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it had no such origin, but that the 
rich and generous Jews of Europe 
habitually subscribing largely for 
‘the poor Jews at Jerusalem,’ had 
led multitudes of the most worth- 
less class to flock thither on the 
principle of the eagles and the car- 
cass. No doubt the diffusion of 
information on the subject will soon 
direct the noble liberality of the 
English and German Jews in a 
better channel. Of course beside 
these new comers there is a body 
of Jews who have remained for ages 
in the city of their fathers, and who 
are deserving of all interest and 
respect. Some of them are, phy- 
sically, very, remarkable people— 
the Jewish type in a particularly 
fine development. One poor woman 
among them, to whom I spoke as 
she stood at her door holding her 
baby in her arms, might have made 
as sweet a Madonna as Raphael 
ever painted. There was an inde- 
scribable mixture of innocence and 
dignity in her face. 

The Jews, at the time of my visit, 
were building a new synagogue, 
which promised to be large and 
lofty. The two old ones which I 
entered are singular erections. In 
the centre of each there are great 
raised pews for the use of the offi- 
ciating rabbin and choir. These 
pews, or pulpits, are of wood, all 
painted over, in a somewhat Chinese 
style, with views of houses and 
trees, jarring curiously with our 
ideas of the ornaments of a religious 
edifice. In one of these synagogues 
it is said Elijah not long ago ap- 
peared, to the great consolation of 
his afflicted countrymen. Here also 
is a very singular vault, wherein 
are deposited all the worn-out 
leaves of sacred books, thus care- 
fully preserved from desecration. 
At stated periods this charnel of 
books is opened, and the papers all 
taken out and carefully and reli- 
giously buried. 

After I had visited these and the 
other spots of chief interest in Je- 
rusalem, I made a long excursion 
with the party of English and 
Americans with whom I had tra- 
velled from Jaffa, to Hebron, Beth- 
lehem, Marsaba, the Dead Sea, Jor- 
dan, and so back to Jerusalem by 
302 
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Jericho, the Mountains of the 
Temptation, and Bethany. Part of 
this journey has been already nar- 
rated in this Magazine in a ‘ Day 
at the Dead Sea.’ <A very pleasant 
journey it was; and when my fel- 
low-travellers on the last night of 
our sojourn together in tents, passed, 
among votes of mutual regrets and 
thanks, one especially concerning 
my ‘ unvarying hilarity’ during 
the trials of the wilderness, I could 
only reply I had found no trials 
among such great interests and 
with such kind and obliging com- 
panions. All things, however, must 
come to an end; and on our return 
to Jerusalem I decided to leave the 
rest of the party to pursue the jour- 
ney to Nazareth, while I returned 
alone to Jaffa. With the help of 
Dr. F—— I soon found an excel- 
lent and trustworthy dragoman, the 
Piedmontese Giovanni B. Abengo, 
formerly an interpreter in the 
French army of Algiers. After one 
more day (this time on horseback) 
all round Jerusalem and up the 
Mount of Olives, and then one visit 
more to the Holy Sepulchre, I pre- 
pared for departure. My last din- 
ner at the tuble d’héte was some- 
what troubled by the presence of a 
gentleman who had just ridden up 
from Jaffa. He averred that the 
accounts of the disturbed state of 
the country were true—that the 
great Arab chief Aboo Goosh was 
in the field with fifteen hundred 
followers, scouring the district and 
seeking to attack another robber chief 
with about equal forces. There was 
no attempt to put the disturbance 
down, the Turkish government 
being utterly supine on such occa- 
sions. My informant himself—a 
good, hearty English sportsman— 
had been told he could not venture 
to come up to Jerusalem with a less 
guard than a khawass and five 
well-armed men, and accordingly he 
had ridden to the door of the hotel 
with that respectable suite. Alas! 
for an ‘unprotected female,” who 
had not even a lady’s-maid, for the 
same journey! Imade up my mind, 
according to arguments nearly con- 
nected with my purse, ‘that a kha- 
wass and five guards were super- 
fluous luxuries, and that kismet 
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(destiny) must take care of me, 
with the help of Abengo and the 
muleteer. For the rest of the 
dinner I could enjoy the news of a 
change of Ministry in England, and 
who had ‘got’ this, and who was 
‘out’ of that, and how long ‘we’ 
would stop ‘in’ now we had entered 
on the glories of office. It was suf- 
ficiently confusing, amidst arrange- 
ments making all round the table 
for rides to the grave of Lazarus. 

A cold and drizzling dawn, and 
Abengo and the muleteer looking 
wretched, and our horses in a state 
of deep dejection, shaking the rain 
from their ears and protesting sen- 
sibly against the practice of early 
rising—such was my littie cortége 
riding out of the Jaffa Gate of Jeru- 
salem. Pausing on the summit of 
the hill whence the first and last 
views of Zion are obtained, I turned 
round, and gave a long, lingering 
gaze to the Holy City—the Crry or 
PrEAcE, whence indeed hath come a 
‘sword’ into the world, and where 
Discord has made its dwelling-place 
—yet, within whose walls the Reli- 
gion of Peace had its fountain. 

As we pursued our way we 
passed the site of the city of Colo- 
nia, and then the brook out of whose 
stones tradition asserts that David 
chose the pebble wherewith he 
slew Goliath. I begged Abengo to 
dismount and place one or two in 
the pockets of my saddle, in case 
we might meet with Aboo Goosh, 
who seems quite as terrible as a 
Philistine; but my good dragoman 
looked rather dissatisfied at the 
suggestion. By-and-by, in a valley, 
which I believe is that of Emmaus, 
we came to the robber chief’s own 
village, over which his castle frowns 
on a lofty eminence, precisely like 
those of the old Barons and Counts 
on the Rhine. Abengo, who had 
the honour of personal acquaint- 
ance with the great bandit, in- 
formed me that the whole system 
of life of such chiefs is purely 
feudal. He lives in a huge castle 
inaccessible save to cannon, which 
of course could hardly be conveyed 
over the mountains, even if there 
were any government disposed to 
attempt the attack. ‘Il Governo, 
Signora, said Abengo. ‘ Dove sia 
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il governo, qui?’ Aboo Goosh’s 
territory includes some twenty 
square miles of half-cultivated land 
—quite a respectable kingdom com- 
pared to those of the little ‘ Melks’ 
of Joshua’s time, who on an average 
had about seven square miles of 
dominion apiece. When a great 
scheik like Aboo Goosh dies, the 
surviving male relative best quali- 
fied to sustain the power of the 
clan succeeds to the chiefdom. The 
personal wealth of the late scheik 
is, however, so far divided as to 
leave none of his sons quite impo- 
verished. I suppose if any trifling 
treasure be needed to make up a 
young gentleman’s suitable pro- 
vision, the thing is arranged easily 
by stopping and robbing a traveller 
or two—or maybe, a caravan! 

It was at this peaceful village I 
had been stoned so savagely on my 
way to Jerusalem, because I had not 
waited an interminable time for 
some messengers sent to fetch water 
for my sprained ankle, and the re- 
maining society of the place sup- 
posed that I desired to defraud 
them of backsheesh. On my re- 
turn, however, I passed through 
safely; and by-and-by, with less 
fatigue than I expected, I found 
myself at the half-way tree between 
Jerusalem and Ramleh. Here there 
are always large parties of pilgrims 
and boys who fetch water for every- 
body and beast, and under the 
finest of the great olive trees an 
Arab holds a coffee and narghilé 
shop. Seated on a mat on the 
ground, and drinking the horrid 
Eastern coffee in the usual little egg- 
cup, containing a spoonful of hot 
water at the top, and a spoonful of 
coffee bolus at the bottom, I turned 
a favourable ear to the advice of 
Abengo that I should seek restora- 
tion and consolation in a narghilé. 
Very delicious it was—the first I 
had ever tasted—and in full spirits 
I mounted to go on through the 
more dangerous parts of our jour- 
ney. Presently we were in the 
long, narrow valley of Ajalon. The 
vegetation, which had been scanty 
higher up, was here rich and full. 
Dwarf ilexes were numerous, and a 
shrub which, out of flower, re- 
sembled a rhododendron, and myrtle, 
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and the true Planta genista in abun- 
dance. Among the wild flowers I 
gathered one of the arum kind, as 
large as our pretty Nile lilies. But 
this flower of Ajalon, instead of the 
white rolling petal and yellow pistil, 
was completely black—the petal a 
purple black, the pistil a sooty 
black. Perhaps the flower may be 
well known to florists, but I never 
chanced to see it elsewhere, except 
in the great horticultural garden of 
Padua, where it is called the Arum 
Dracunculus. It is certainly the 
Black Flower par eminence. Had 
it pleased the Creator of the world 
to make such gloomy flowers as 
this the ordinary blossoms of the 
ground, and not the most rare ex- 
ceptions, it might not be so curious 
to see those who profess to be pecu- 
liarly religious habitually prefer 
sombre and ugly raiment and fur- 
niture, or consider that a black coat 
or gown or veil were peculiarly suit- 
able for the expounders of God’s 
lessons or the imitators of his bene- 
ficence. 

Where the bushes were thickest 
upon the hills of Ajalon, Abengo 
showed me a place where he had 
once seen a panther. Such ani- 
mals, however, are extremely rare 
in Palestine: the jackals and hyzenas, 
which we used to hear barking 
and roaring round our tents in the 
desert, are also rare in these more 
trodden paths. 

As we travelled on we passed, from 
time to time, many bands of armed 
men and companies of young lads 
going to join the war which was 
raging a few miles off. They did 
not trouble us; but, of course, there 
was reason to have some apprehen- 
sion, in case, by evil chance, either 
of the armies should cross our path, 
or perhaps some stampede carry us 
into the flood. One group passed 
close to my horse, carrying away 
from the battle a poor young man 
terribly wounded in the breast. We 
began to fear we were near the 
scene of struggle, and the men to 
whom Abengo spoke seemed to 
indicate that it was somewhere only 
a little to the south. 

Presently a most absurd cortége 
of a very different character met my 
eye. There was a khawass and a 
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band of guards, and then came a 
poor mule picking his way through 
the steep and narrow path, laden 
with two great panniers inevitably 
banging frequently against the 
rocks on either side. In one of 
these panniers was packed, not a 
sack of corn, but a fat and very 
cross - looking German countess, 
and in the opposite pannier her 
unhappy dame de compagnie, 
equally fat, and apparently equally 
miserable. Each of these ladies 
wore a very small and fashionable 
French bonnet set well back on the 
head, so that the Syrian sun, which 
by this time had dissipated all fogs, 
and was shining in noonday splen- 
dour, was pouring down on their 
defeiceless heads, their hands being 
too much occupied with the pan- 
niers to permit of parasols. These 
two large, round, red faces looking 
so frightened and so cross, peering 
over those most undignified con- 
veyances, were irresistibiy ludi- 
crous. The sufferings of the un- 
fortunate lady and her attendant, 
during the nine or ten hours of 
their journey to Jerusalem, must 
have been something frightful; and 
what degree of ‘sleep’ their feet 
must have endured at the bottom 
of their baskets it is hard to guess. 
I should certainly counsel any lady 
intending to visit Palestine to ac- 
quire, at least, the power of sitting 
on a side-saddle before she leaves 
herself to such a resource. In the 
same party with the countess I met 
a very agreeable German gentle- 
man, and also an Englishman I had 
known at Cairo, and who gave me 
news of the friends I had left in 
that city. One must have felt the 
solitude of these deserts, and have 
been riding alone, pondering on the 
‘sun standing still and the moon 
staying,’ to know how curious it is 
to be hailed joyously by one’s name 
by a friendly voice in the valley of 
Ajalon. 

‘Now we have passed that tree, 
said Abengo, ‘we are out of Aboo 
Goosh’s territory. This is the most 
dangerous part of the road for the 
next hour’s march.’ The good fel- 
low quietly took his carbine and 
placed it in front of his saddle, and 
asking me to preserve silence, rode 
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quietly in front. I followed him 
for a time at foot-pace, the path 
being too bad for swifter locomo- 
tion; and, of course, it was impos- 
sible not to look rather curiously at 
the larger bushes and trees and 
rocks on either hand, behind which 
it was probable some human pan- 
thers might be lurking for a spring. 
Why it was more dangerous here 
than in Aboo Goosh’s territory it 
was not easy to discover, since close 
to that respected cateran’s own vil- 
lage we were showed a tree, mark- 
ing the spot where he himself had 
assisted at the process of relieving 
the proper officers of the tribute of 
Jerusalem which they were bearing 
to the Sultan; and many minor ex- 
ploits were adduced to testify that 
such a proceeding was quite in the 
natural order of things for Aboo 
Goosh. 

No adventure occurred; and after 
an hour or two the embargo on our 
tongues was taken off, and I could 
make Abengo proceed in his most 
curious narratives of sojournings 
among wild tribes in Africa, and 
details of Syrian domestic life. 

After a good canter over the 
plain, we reached Ramleh by four 
o'clock, and I was’ welcomed 
heartily at the monastery by the 
good Franciscan lay-brother with 
whom I had fraternized on my 
former journey. I should have the 
best room all to myself (such a best 
room as it was!), and there was 
some Cyprus wine lately arrived, 
and he would kill a fowl directly, 
and I should have the best of 
salads, and might Abengo dine at 
my table? and had I liked Jerusa- 
lem? and—O, Cielo!—had I bathed 
in the Mare Morto? 

Before dawn next morning we 
were stirring again, and shaking 
hands with the kind young monk, 
on whom the bestowal of a little 
eau de Cologne for his headaches, 
and a moderate backsheesh, seemed 
to produce much pleasant surprise. 
As we rode out of the little town 
a very striking Eastern scene pre- 
sented itself. A newly-built Moslem 
sepulchre was surmounted by two 
candles, faintly glimmering through 
the morning twilight, and thither- 
wards were wending slowly and 
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mournfully four or five veiled wo- 
men, literally ‘coming at break of 
day to the sepulchre to weep there.’ 
I paused to watch them at a dis- 
tance, and saw them station them- 
selves round the tomb, and then 
commence the wild, sad cries which, 
as Abengo told me, contained re- 
citals of all the benefits they had 
received from the deceased. It was 
an affecting seene—the lonely burial- 
ground, the cold, grey dawn, and 
the white-veiled women weeping, 
bending over the tomb, their wail- 
ing voices rising and falling in the 
utter stillness of daybreak. 

After a time our path entered the 
plain of Sharon: the sun rose 
brightly over the wide expanse 
from Carmel on the north to Ash- 
kelon on the south. We galloped 
on for a few hours over the flowery 
fields where the tulip and the dwarf 
lily replaced the red anemones 
which had coloured whole roods of 
ground on my upward journey, and 
by-and-by we entered the delicious 
gardens around Jaffa, of almond 
and apricot and giant orange trees 
as large and luxuriant as English 
laurels. The ship that was to carry 
me to Beyrouth was not yet visible 
when I reached Joppa; so, after 
climbing up the dirty little streets 
of the steep conical hill on which 
the town is built, and depositing 
my goods with the Jew innkeeper, 
I had time to stroll down to the 
shore for a bath. A little way off 
are the low black rocks on which 
Pliny avers that Andromeda was 
chained ere Perseus came to her 
rescue —the iron staple by which she 
was fastened still remaining in his 
day—proof positive of the veracity 
of the story, and the value of 
relics— 


. . » Dans son histoire 
Pline le dit, 11 faut le crotre. 


I was soon swimming in the bright 
blue waves all round among these 
same rocks, and infinitely enjoyed 
my bath, but I cannot say I dis- 
covered any traces of the staple. 
What a pretty legend it is! a sort 
of foretaste of chivalry. Perseus 
might have belonged to a poem of 
Spenser or Tasso. The sea-monster 
is not so pleasing a personage. 
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Some recent critics have surmised 
that he was related to the whale 
which threw up Jonah near the 
same spot, and also to poor un- 
happy old Dagon or Oannes the 
Fish— : 


Thrice battered god of Palestine, 


who was worshipped hereabouts by 
the Philistines. A residue of these 
same Philistines must, I imagine, 
remain still in Joppa. There is a 
race observable quite different from 
the other inhabitants of Syria, with 
flatter and rounder faces, and 
straight, instead of hooked, noses, 
also with magnificently broad and 
powerful shoulders. Goliath’s town 
was only a day’s journey away! 

After my swim I was able to 
gather a good many pretty shells 
on the sands,a number of curious 
girls and women coming round and 
good-naturedly helping me to col- 
lect them—cones, and tellinas, and 
cowries, and, above all, the pil- 
grim’s cockle-shell, which I was 
vain enough to place in my hat and 
wear for many a day afterwards, 
wishing that I might (like the 
Crusaders) augment therewith my 
coat of arms. 

Returning to the hotel I received 
a whole package of letters, recom- 
mended the excellent Abengo to a 
party of American travellers, and 
after lunch climbed up to the roof 
of the house to watch for the 
arrival of the steamer. I knew the 
way well, for my bedroom, on my 
first visit, had been under the lad- 
der to this roof, and I had found 
great interest in mounting to it the 
first thing in the morning. A 
strange bedroom it was for a ‘ lady’s 
bower,’ a chamber with no furniture 
whatsoever, except a dreadful bed 
of hard cotton, overhung by a row 
of pistols and tobacco-bags belong- 
ing to the rightful proprietor, the 
Jew master of the hotel. In one 
corner there was a huge deal box 
serving the purpose of toilet-table 
and washing-stand; but such a 
luxury could not be long spared to 
a too-favoured dame. At three next 
morning I was awakened from such 
slumbers as my hard couch and two 
unglazed windows, of a cold night, 
permitted, to allow this box to be 
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taken away to Jerusalem! In the 
morning I found a small tin case 
nailed to the door-post, and on 
opening it discovered a slip of 
parchment, a true LPhylactery, 
covered with Hebrew characters, 
which a scholar in the party trans- 
lated as a prayer. 

Passing by my old quarters on 
my second visit I went at once out 
upon the roof of the house. These 
‘house-tops’ of Syria are fitly suited 
for the solitary devotions to which 
they are commonly dedicated. They 
occupy the whole surface of the 
house below, the inequalities of the 
arched chambers being filled up, 
and a level space left open, round 
which runs a parapet four or five 
feet high, pierced with holes formed 
by the cylindrical-shaped bricks of 
which they are built. These holes 
admit a continual current of air, 
and being arranged in pretty East- 
ern patterns, have a quaint and 
pleasing effect. Sitting on the mats 
left usually on these roofs, the soli- 
tude on any of the more elevated 
houses is quite complete, and such 
as we never obtain in the open air 
in our towns. The Tanner’s House 
at Joppa, still existing, was of this 
kind, and a more suitable place for 
a solitary vision could not be con- 
ceived. A hundred yards or so 
distant from it was the roof on 
which I now stood to take my last 
look at Palestine. On the one side 
was the bright blue Levant break- 
ing upon the rocks. The fresh 
smell of the sea-wind, redolent of 
home memories, came to me from 
the shore, with the soft sound of 
the waters kissing the long reach 
of yellow sands stretching far as 
the eye could reach to Askalon and 
Gaza. Inland, beyond the little 
walled knoll of Joppa, came first the 
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rich green orange-gardens, among 
which I could discern a lake, and a 
palm-tree hanging over it, so rich 
and dreamy in colouring it seemed 
hardly real. Then came the olive- 
woods, and the fig-trees, and the 
masses of pink and white almond 
and apricot blossoms among them; 
and then, beyond, the plain of 
Sharon and the wild mountains of 
Judea stretching far away up to 
Carmel on the northern shore. It 
was a beautiful land, worthy, as I 
thought, to be the Hoty Lanp—the 
land from whose flowery vales the 
soul of man had so early soared-up 
to God—the land whereon His 
spirit had so often descended to 
illumine the hearts of prophet and 
apostle. Is not each spot, where a 
man’s soul has climbed the angel’s 
ladder of true prayer, ‘ the house of 
God and gate of heaven?’ Is not 
every country where the good have 
lived, the wise have spoken, and 
the devoted died, a Holy Land for 
evermore? What is, then, that 
Syrian earth where first breathed 
David’s psalms, and burst Isaiah’s 
prophecy, and on whose vales and 
hills closed the dying eyes of 
Christ ? 

I could not but be thankful that 
I had trodden those flowery plains, 
and climbed those rocky hills, and 
crossed that desolate wilderness of 
the Dead Sea shore, and stood under 
the olive-trees of Gethsemane. It 
was a great thing in a lifetime to 
have been able to do so; and as I 
saw on the far southern horizon the 
faint cloud of smoke which warned 
me my hours in Palestine were 
numbered, I looked once more from 
that housetop over garden and 
plain and wild Judean hills, and 
thanked God I had seen the Hoxy 
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LAWRENCE BLOOMFIELD IN IRELAND. 
Vill. 
A RIBBON LODGE. 


T Lisnamoy, my friendly reader, deign 

To pick your steps along a narrow lane, 
And stop at Matthew Gorman’s dirty door. 
A sow is lodger upon Mat’s ground-floor, 
And grunts a welcome ; follow me with care, 
I’ll guide you up the dark, the shaky stair ; 
And here is Matthew’s schoolroom,—rather say 
It was, for now its glory’s past away, 
Though still a night-school struggles to exist 
For boys of larger growth, a bearded list. 
Not merely copybooks are written there, 
Not much for reading do the students care, 
Except the Firebrand, read aloud by Mat, 
A lazy, pompous man, unclean, and fat ; 
And oft goes round, when learning proves too dry, 
A jar that never met the gauger’s eye. 
Big is the fireplace, but the fire is small, 
Rough desks and benches range along the wall, 
The panes are patch’d with inky leaf and clout, 
A useful though unsavoury pile without 
May help again, as it has help’d before, 
Retreat more quick and private than by door, 
*Mong filthy narrow yards and tumbling walls. 

To Matthew’s house to-night, as twilight falls, 
With passwords from the lane, and grip of hand, 
By ones and twos arrive a secret band,— 

‘ Where are you from?’ ‘ South-aist.” ‘ The night is dark.’ 
‘ A star will shortly rise.” ‘ You know the mark ” 

* Milesius must be ready.’ * What’s your sign?” 

* Lamh dearg an oughter!’ ‘ Tubbermore is mine: 

* Pass, brother.’ Past the sow, and up the stair, 
They reach the turfen fire, of ruddy glare, 

The two old grimy windows, looking back, 

Being curtain’d for the nonce with plies of sack. 

The Lodge is filling fast; in various groups 

Lounge Captain Starlight’s famed and dreadful troops, 
On whom send round a timid glance, for here 

Are they whose prowess fills the world with fear. 

See first a loutish knot of ‘ sarvint-boys ;’ 

The farmer these, and those the squire employs ; 
Who mope and yawn, till whiskey in their brain 
Kindle its foolish fire, with flashes vain 

Wrapt in dull smoke, to send them blundering back 
O’er field and fence upon their homeward track. 
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From outhouse loft, at need, or barnfloor bed, 
The clumsy body and the stupid head 
Escapes, with matchbox, or with stick in fist, 
‘To burn or batter as their leaders list, 
With knife to maim the cows, or loaded gun 
To rake a peaceful window, and to run. 

Beside them, with an aspect of disgrace, 
Torn coat, big eyes, and pale unwashen face, 
A broken tradesman sits. Then, Bill McCann, 
The keen, small, wither’d, disputatious man, 
With spectacles on nose, and quid in jaw, 
Ready to argue histh’ry, po’thry, law, 
Religion, science, or the latest news. 
Bill earns his frugal crust by making shoes ; 
Debate ’s his recreation,—most of all 
With ‘ Lordy’ Mullan glad to try a fall ; 
But now to Dublin Firebrand Bill gives heed, 
As Mat in solemn voice goes on to read: 
‘ Who plotted for a famine? who was gay 
* To see the Celtic millions melt away, 
* Foodless and fever’d, while their native soil 
* Outpour’d the wealthy produce of their toil ? 
* Answer, Lord Russell, answer !—King of Heaven ! 
* Must Ireland’s flocks and herds be always driv’n 
* To glut the maw of England ? must our corn 
‘ To her huge bursting granaries be borne ? 
* And each hard penny saved from Paddy’s rent 
* On Indian corn and English ships be spent ? 
* While year by year the London Rulers count 
* So many less in Ireland’s gross amount 
* Of human beings,—on the other score, 
‘So many thousand sheep and oxen more, 
* England has no religion, has no heart ; 
‘ By force and fraud she plays her tyrant part ; 
* Fat in the purse, and torpid in the brain, 
‘ Her prayer is pudding, and her God is gain; 
‘ By all mistrusted, and abhorr’d by all; 
* In power unblest—unpitied be her fall !’ 

‘ It’s grand, by japers !—but the night gets late, 
* And why must Coyle and Doran make us wait ?’ 
‘I dunno’, Barney ; be du hust! see there, 
‘ The Captain’s with the Diligate.’—This pair 
Beside the hearth confer in muttering speech, 
With cool but searching glances, each at each, 
The Delegate, big, elderly, and spare, 
With serious begging-letter-writer’s air, 
Some thin locks train’d across his yellow skull, 
His features large, yet all the lines are dull, 
Small watery eyes, but not a watery nose, 
Huge fungoid ears, harsh skin befitting those,— 
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O’er England, Scotland, and the Western States, 
Through by-paths foul his unhervic fates 
Have driv’n him, greedy, discontented, coarse, 
Mean, bragging, cringing, full of bad resource, 
A man that never could have turn’d to good, 
(But might have been to harmlessness subdued) 
And to his base perfection rankly grew, 
A living lie, a falsehood through and through. 
Alone by natural cowardice restrain’d, 
With blood no less his trembling hands are stain’d, 
By murderer, hangman, he in turn has gain’d. 
None trusts him less than he with whom he speaks, 
That light-built, long-neck’d man with ‘ brocket’ cheeks. 
Spoilt priest, attorney’s extra clerk, and then 
Sub-tax-collector, handy with his pen, 
But self-conceited, and too sharp of tongue, 
Chance after chance Tom Nulty lost, while young, 
And now upon a farm (too dear at best), 
His brother’s transfer when he sail’d out West, 
Tom poorly keeps a spouse and children five, 
And also keeps perpetual war alive 
With all above him, caring not the least 
For landlord, agent, lawyer, parson, priest ; 
Yet talk with Tom, as any stranger might, 
You'd find him pleasant, lively, shrewd, polite, 
With liberal notions, and could scarcely guess 
The Ribbon Parish-Master,—Tom’s no less, 

Who next among the various crowd are seen ? 
That brisk old boy, distiller of potheen, 
A Connaught-man, mellifluous of tongue, 
Most plausible of cheating knaves unhung, 
Supple, inquisitive, and tough as wire. 
Son Jack, a heavy youth in coarse attire, 
3egotten by the evil in his sire, 
Sits next his father, resolute but tame ; 
His mode of life adventurous in its frame, 
Yet still he lives a sulky, sullen clod, 
As mules through wondrous alpine passes plod,— 
Well train’d on moonless nights to watch the still, 
When light peat-smoke upon the heathery hill 
Creeps among rocks and brambles from its cave, 
And o’er the dark world, silent as a grave, 
The sentry strains his ear for warning shout 
Or whistle shrill from valley-guarding scout, 
Till now the moment long-delay’d bids rush 
Their fiery liquor forth in fragrant gush, 
Full quickly tasted. All to-night shall taste 
The recent venture. Roger cries, ‘ Make haste !’ 
A perilous ruffian, black-brow’d, strongly built, 
And through whose face the demon of his guilt 
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With bulldog’s winking eyes of sulky flame 

Scowls at the world, and knows not fear or shame. 

His voice, like all the man, is coarse and rough,— 

‘ Why bluranages, Mattha’! where’s the stuff?’— 

* Young Doran, him that jined us t’other day, 

‘We're waitin’ for.’ * Why should he stop away ?’— 

* Consated sprissanaun !’—‘ spakes Englified ’— 

So various voices join. ‘ To hell with pride! 

‘ What larnin’ has he to compare with Dan? 

* Besides bein’ grandson to a beggarman, 

‘ There’s Phil—where are you, Phil ?—descinded straight 

‘ From Flanthach, King of Munster ; what consate 

‘ Has Phil? he'll drink his glass, he'll stand a trate 

* All roun’ if he has money,—won’t you, Phil? 

‘ Whirroo! King Flanthach’s is the red blood still.’ 

* An’ Coyle—’ ‘ We'll tache them manners, so we will.’ 

‘ Dan, whisper, are you bringin’ down the jar?” 

‘ The divil saze them both !’ ‘ Whisht! here they are.’ 
Sharp-toned his voice, decision on his brow, 

With sudden gesture stepping forward now, 

Their Captain (‘ Order! silence !”) takes the chair, 

And keeps his hat, while other heads are bare. 

* All doors well-tiled and truly ?—I declare 

* The Lodge is open. Murty, call the roll. 

* T'll punish all defaulters, by my soul! 

* And now, reports: Young Pat Devanny saw 

* Our dacent Scotchman, Alexander Shaw, 

* Buying a gun in Lisnamoy last week, 

‘ James Houlahan, the Bear, intends to seek 

‘ For part of Tullagh ; James must get a hint; 

‘ We'll write him on a coffin, in large print. 

‘ Four boys will execute the sentence pass’d 

‘On Jemmy Burke, convicted at our last 

* Of sending in proposals for a farm 

* At Meenabo; they’ll do him little harm ; 

‘ Dry-beating only, this time. Next fair-day 

* Help from beyond is coming down our way. 

* Burke, with his two brown colts will stand the fair, 

* You, Quigly, you, O’Toole, must both be there, 

* To keep all day a cat’s eye on your man, 

* And put some whiskey in him if you can. 

* You, Doran, that he won't suspect, must draw 

‘ Two men, by password (men you never saw), 

* To get a sight of Jemmy,—make him stand, 

* Call out his name, and hold him by the hand, 

‘ “ Tranona bra! how are you, Mister Burke ?” 

* Then go your way, the boys will do their work.’ 

Some brethren laugh’d, and others set their teeth ; 

But Doran’s gentle face grew pale as death. 

* This was submitted and approved. All’s right. 

* You'll get your password upon Tuesday night; 
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* Next day at three o’clock attend the scout.’ 
Says one, ‘ He hardly likes the job, I doubt.’ 
* Why blood an’ ouns, Nail Doran, you're afear'd !’ 
* Are you a stagg?’ and so they scowl’d and jeer’d, 
* No stagg!’ says fiery Denis, ‘ on my troth 
‘ The word, Jack Farry, ill becomes your mouth.’ 
* Who cares for you?’ Jack Farry quick replies. 
* Be done, you blasted fool!’ the Captain cries. 
* Order! attention! silence !—I declare 
‘ The Lodge is closed. Now Mat, mo bouchal, share 
‘ The whiskey ; take it quick, boys ; glorious news 
* Next night, plase God,—and then we'll have a booze.’ 
* Oul’ Pigot’s wages that will soon be paid, 
* And not before they’re arn’d.” ‘ T'was long delay’d.’ 
* When is it?” some one whispers. ‘ Be du hust! 
‘ The Grand Heads must approve it, so they must.’ 
* And what about young Larry?’ ‘Soon we'll hear. 
* He’s well-watch’d in the manetime, niver fear.’ 
The Captain show’d impatience, but the rest 
Would fain have linger’d o’er the fiery zest. 
* Come, Dan, at all evints, a toast, a toast!’ 
Dan Mullan being as orator their boast ; 
A little man with shoulders set awry, 
Huge head, flat nose, a grey and furious eye ; 
Lame in one leg, he limps upon a stick, 
Yet few with all their limbs can move so quick ; 
Daniel’s chief joy is hearing Daniel speak ; 
Strong words are his though uttered in a squeak ; 
And first he flings a fiery glance around, 
Like chief to warriors on the battle-ground. 
‘Spake up, Dan!’ ‘ Mount him ona chair!’ ‘ Whirroo!’ 
* Audience for Danel !’ 
‘ Drink, ye pathriot crew, 
‘ Our frinds in sweet Ameriky an’ France! 
* To liberéte us may they quick advance, 
* An’ with five hundre’ thousan’ Paddies bould, 
‘ The Sunburst on their great green flag unrowl’d, 
* Sweep every Englishman from say to say 
* Into perdition !—O trice glorious day |— 
* Immortal cause of Ayrin !—broadsoord, pike, 
* An’ faugh-a-ballagh, boys! we'll nobly strike 
* For libertee, for——’ 
So the shrill-voiced Dan, 
With furious gestures like a frantic man ; 
When lo, the crazy chair whereon he stood 
(Which also felt oppress’d, although but wood) 
Resolving suddenly to bear no more, 
Demosthenes lay sprawling on the floor. 
His friends approved the soaring words employ’d, 
The speaker’s downfall they still more enjoy’d, 
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With shouts of laughter each prolong’d the fun,— 
But shatter’d lay their glass, the only one. 

A broken teacup soon supplied the want; 

Then oozed the crowd away, as drink was scant. 
The Delegate, the Captain, and three more, 
Remain’d behind: they lock’d and barr’d the door: 
Wheels within wheels. The others into night, 
Some to the merry wakehouse, took their flight, — 
The wake of Rose Muldoon, poor innocent child, 
Whose face upon the pillow, pale and mild, 

On all her troubles now serenely smiled. 

Meantime, the secret Five their business do, 

And quickly, for the Captain’s words are few. 
He pulls a scrap of paper from his breast, 

And beckons round him, with a nod, the rest,— 
‘ Here is our answer, boys,’—(below his breath) 
‘ Verdict approved on Pigot : sentence, Death: 

* Ourselves to fix a proper time and way. 

‘ Good spies, you know, are watching every day, 
* Moreover, trusty help is close at hand ; 

* The strangers are in town: you understand, 

‘ They only have a certain while to stop; 

* First chance that comes, we'll take it at the hop 
* Meet the Fair-day, my boys, in any case ; 

* Pass number twenty—usual hour and place.’ 

The night before, when Rose was ‘ taken bad,’ 
* The crathur!’ off her father ran like mad 
For Father Austin. ‘ Blessed saints!’ they say, 
* He'll hardly overtake her !—that he may !— 

* Och wirrastrua !’—and the awe increased 
Moment by moment, till the grave young priest 
Arriving quickly, set their minds at rest. 

Alone with him, the dying girl confess’d 

Her slender sins ; then touch’d with sacred oil, 
The timid soul from terror to assoyle, 

In Bridget’s arms her weary head reposed, 

And Bridget’s hands ere long her eyelids closed ; 
All knew, all cross’d themselves with pious care, 
And help’d the parting spirit with a prayer. 

Soon were the candles lighted for the wake ; 
‘The father saw the tedious morning break, 

With Bridget, and old women two or three, 
Who propp’d their eyelids with perpetual tea. 

But this night is the great night; throng enough 
In two small rooms, with pipes and plates of snuff, 
Laughter and conversation without end, 

Young Neal, and Denis Coyle his sturdy friend, 
Have separate chairs, in token of respect. 
Dan Mullan warms upon the sad effect 

Of landlords’ and their agents’ cruel sway 

In Rosy’s carly death,—‘ Look round, | say ! 
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* A white and purty corpse she’s lying there,— 
* By these five crosses solemnly I swear 


* The girl was murther’d !’ Reason as you will, 


You could not have escap’d the sudden thrill 
Which all who heard, and Neal not slightliest felt. 
Yet cautiously his cooler judgment dealt, 
While rustic rhetoric in confused debate 
Kept heaping every rubbish to make weight. 
Their own affairs, he saw, they managed ill ; 
Their chief proficiency, to lie with skill, 
Ev’n to each other. For this very wake, 
To which he gave his mite for Rosy’s sake, 
Her drunken father, Doran knew full well, 
What came to hand would never fairly tell. 
‘ Did he try Bloomfield?” one says. ‘ Who would ax 
‘ The tyrant’s money?’ ‘ Musha then, my plan 
* Would be to take it off them where we can.’ 
* Whisper !—he ax"d, and got it too.’—* How much? 
* What signifies it ? aisy thing for such, 
* In danderin’ through the worl’ with pockets full 
‘ Of what they niver arn’d, to sometimes pull 
‘ Their hand out.” ‘ True enough ; but don’t you think 
* This oul’ boy ought to show a drop o’ drink, 
‘ Betwixt the raffle-money and the Squire’s ? 
‘ That’s what he ought! and what we’ll make him do, 
* But later in the evenin’—thigemthu ? 
Though Neal and Denis had thought well to come, 
They never tried to make themselves at home 
With this Muldoon, an idle craving sot, 
Complaining always of his self-made lot. 
View’d from above, the People, widely spread, 
Appear a vast and level plain, but tread 
‘The lower country, hill and vale are found, 
Brooks, thickets, fences, intersect the ground. 
The Many, if with careful eyes you seek, 
Ev’n they, among themselves show class and clique ; 
Nor fail’d the friends of Bridget to oppose, 
At first, her pla. ing nurse’s part by Rose. 
* I thought so,’ said the Doctor. ‘ Hum!—I see— 
* You gave it, Mr. Bloomfield, on the plea 
* Of burial charges ; but it went astray. 
* One can’t believe a single word they say. 
* Muldoon had quite enough for proper ends ; 
* You made him drunk with all his mourning friends. 
‘ 'The child was long upon my hands; and now 
‘ I’ve plaster’d up the foolish father’s brow, 
‘ Who ran his useless head against a wall 
‘ When staggering homeward from the funeral. 
* Heed him no further ; let him go his gate, 
* And reach the workhouse, better soon than late, 
‘ His lawful refuge, and his fitting fate.’ 
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HE indirect and secondary re- 
sults of a great war, as of a 
great disease, are apt to be more 
permanent, and ultimately more 
important, than the immediate and 
visible result. When, in 1856, the 
English nation grumblingly con- 
sented to peace with Russia, they 
were not as yet aware how deep a 
wound the war had inflicted on the 
enemy; and the terms of peace then 
won, though a sensible good, ap- 
peared small in comparison to the 
vastness of the effort which had 
been made. Three years more re- 
vealed to Europe the weakness into 
which the Russian empire was re- 
duced; but it was supposed to be 
temporary. The loss of military 
population, though severe, is re- 
paired in ten years’ time. Material 
resources are replaced more rapidly 
than the population, if meanwhile 
peaceful counsels prevail; and the 
proposed liberation of the serfs, 
though embarrassing to the tax- 
payers and to the treasury for a 
few years, was certain to bring 
about a large increase of intelligent 
industry and diffused wealth. Hence 
it appeared that Europe had a few 
years’ respite from the incubus of 
Russian predominance; and the 
Emperor of the French, with his 
enterprising allies, Cavour and Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, sagaciously seized 
the opportunity to weaken the hold 
of Austria upon Italy while Russia 
could exert no opposition. 

Napoleon triumphed, and effected 
more than he had known, more 
than he had desired. In conse- 
quence, the Russian war has effected 
more than we knew, more than 
even we desired. He enabled the 
Italians and Garibaldi to found the 
kingdom of Italy, and their success 
stimulated the Poles to desire re- 
union under national institutions. 
-Alexander II., a well-intentioned, 
mild prince, whose rule over his 
native Russians is a pleasant con- 
trast to that of his harsh, pedantic 
father, took fright on discovering 
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Polish aspirations, and allowed him- 
self to be carried into a policy, first 
as severe, next as inhuman, as his 
father could have sanctioned in his 
worst mood. For two years the 
Poles felt the blow impending; and, 
after a period of heroic non-resist- 
ance, were roused into spasmodic 
effort by the fatal cruelty of a uni- 
versal conscription, which aimed at 
the slavery and banishment of their 
principal intellect and manhood. 
Europe still knows not what it is 
permitted to hope for Poland, but 
we already see what alternative is 
inevitable for Russia. The Emperor 
has thrown away the scabbard: 
conciliation is impossible. The 
struggle has spread over a far 
wider area than the imperial court 
had expected. The violence of the 
imperial counsels is even exceeded 
by the ferocity and brutality of the 
Russian soldiers. No Pole, how- 
ever disposed to inaction by wealth, 
or timidity, or age, or even by sex, 
is exempt from outrage and unpro- 
voked violence. No neutrality, no 
submission, any longer shelters the 
high-born or the owners of pro- 
perty, nor are the peasants any 
the more spared. Thus the entire 
nation is forced into the camp, 
wherever insurrection has begun, 
to do battle against Russia. Now 
therefore the alternative is en- 
countered: either Poland becomes 
free, or, if Russia once more 
place her foot upon the pros- 
trate nation, the whole force of the 
empire will be ordinarily preoccu- 
pied in the effort of retaining 
supremacy. Even in the Crimean 
war a hundred thousand men were 
thought needful to garrison the 
Duchy of Warsaw alone. In the 
future, after a new conquest, Lithu- 
ania, and Samogitia, and Volhynia, 
and Podolia will all need powerful 
armies of permanent occupancy; 
nor will three hundred thousand 
men be an excessive garrison. 
With such a drain upon her re- 
sources, Russia loses all high power 
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to interfere in Europe for another 
fifty years. This is not a direct 
result of our recent war; yet with- 
out that war this result would not 
have come about. Turkey and 
Germany, if they understand the 
meaning of events, have now an 
auspicious time for arranging their 
internal affairs without control from 
Russia. Would that we were able 
to think that in either country the 
ruling powers had wisdom and 
patriotism to profit by the oppor- 
tunity; but such is not the usual 
course of human affairs—In any 
case the future is not to be mea- 
sured by the past. 

The English and the French, 
high and low, have long pitied 
Poland; but owing to the difficulty 
of getting reliable information, we 
never could judge definitely whether 
her restoration was possible, nor 
knew what to wish for reasonably. 
So long as Poland meant the Duchy 
of Warsaw—that which, in 1815, 
was called ‘the kingdom’ of Poland 
—so small a power could not pos- 
sibly be independent side by side 
with Russia, nor even be safe from 
Austria if there were no Russia. 
The great revelation in the last two 
years is, that ‘Poland’ now means, 
not four millions, but thirty mil- 
lions of people. The word Poland 
itself has now great significance and 
spiritual force, which, in the midst 
of a contest cruelly unequal, yet 
enables us to hope. 

Great nations which have a com- 
mon language, common religion, 
common sentiment and manners, 
with a common history in the past, 
do not choose to be broken up into 
many little ones for the convenience 
of their neighbours, and by the 
decree of diplomacy. Italy, even 
without a past in which she was 
One, insists on absolute union: the 
same spirit is visible in the little 
nation of the Greeks, at Athens and 
at Corfu. Dean Milman, as a very 
youthful poet, wrote, in his tragedy 
of Fuzio (nearly half a century 
back), that the degraded land 


(Italy) could never be purified 

until it was free; nor could be free 

until it was united. The Italians 

deeply learned that lesson, and put 

unity in the foreground of their 
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desire. In 1848, when Milan might 
have been free, she refused to ac- 
cept her own freedom by bargain- 
ing away that of Venice, and pre- 
ferred to risk all rather than 
deliberately renounce a part of 
Italy. All is not yet won: Venice 
and Rome remain unrescued, but 
still are claimed by the Italians; 
and where mutual attraction is so 
strong, no reasonable doubt can re- 
main of ultimate, and not distant, 
union. The example of Italy, as we 
have observed, has undeniably had 
an electric influence on Poland; yet 
it could not have had much force 
had not common principles been at 
work. Poland, in fact, on several 
grounds, has a stronger case than 
Italy—morally stronger we mean; 
for, alas! no Piedmont has yet ap- 
peared to stand up for her, and 
strike suddenly at the right crisis. 
But Poland has, what Italy had 
not, a history in the past as having 
been one of the great powers of 
Christendom, and has been op- 
pressed by her neighbours only 
ninety years; while Italy had 
undergone four centuries of degra- 
dation, three of vassalage. Italy, 
moreover, had not to complain that 
Austria forced upon her an offensive 
form of religion, and put dishonour 
upon her native clergy and hie- 
rarchy ; but the Emperor Nicholas’s 
persecution of Polish Catholicism 
was such that the late Pope refused 
to see him. In fact, his floggings 
of the nuns at Minsk, as typical of 
his whole truculent oppressions, are 
proverbial in Europe; nor, even 
under Alexander, has the religious 
oppression been relaxed. In con- 
sequence, at this moment, religious 
resentment adds its force to the 
spirit which animates the insur- 
rection, and is likely to secure a 
compact coalition of all the pro- 
vinces which, a century ago, formed 
the empire of Poland. Again, 
Poland can appeal to the European 
treaties of 1815, not, indeed, as pro- 
mising her the unity which she 
claims, but as guaranteeing the 
national institutions which would 
solace her temporary division, and 
sustain her hope of ultimate re- 
union. The history of this half 
century amounts to a full demon- 
3D 
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stration that the popular instinct of 
both Poles and Italians is correct in 
putting unity before freedom or 
any particular legislation. National 
freedom is the true end, but unity 
is the only possible means, and 
therefore is the thing for which the 
popular instinct makes its great 
struggle. According to M. Guizot,* 
even in 1831 the Polish insurgents 
informed the Duc de Mortemart, 
French ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg, that they had taken up arms 
not for the rights of Warsaw alone, 
but for those of all the Russo-Polish 
provinces—concerning which the 
ambassador was not empowered to 
make representations. J/, indeed, 
Russia, Austria, or Prussia would, 
one or all, give to its own fractional 
Poland any portion of nationality, 
the Poles would not despise it; but 
to expect such a thing from their 
liberality (we humbly represent to 
all ene is now really too 
absurd, when it has not been ob- 
tained from any of the three Powers 
even after they had bound them- 
selves to it by a treaty. To pretend 
that we expect it, is not only an 
hypocrisy, but plays their game, 
and is mere injustice to Poland. 
The case of Cracow is decisive, is 
demonstrative, and ought to forbid 
all such smooth-tongued epistles as 
figured in the Secret Correspondence 
with Russia, published in 1854. 
Cracow, be it remembered, was 
reserved by the Treaty of 1815 as a 
sovereign Polish city. If European 
treaties are of avail—if they are 
justly called ‘the title-deeds of 
nations, Cracow was as safe as 
Switzerland, or Belgium, or Pied- 
mont; and it was so very small a 
territory that in no case could it 
have caused military alarm to the 
weaker of its neighbours in his 
weakest hour. It could not furnish 
resources for even a single cam- 
ign. Nevertheless, Austria was 
unable to endure that the Poles of 
Gallicia should see, even in minia- 
ture, that free Polish nationality 
which she was bound in treaty her- 
self to establish, and did not. Its 
existence was a permanent rebuke, 
which constantly reminded her of 
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her perfidy; nor could she endure 
a free Polish press in Cracow. Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards sums up the 
fortunes of this sovereign city in 
the later era, thus :— 


In 1833, and again in 1837, the three 
despots [Russia, Prussia, Austria] intro- 
duced various reforms in the constitution 
of the Republic; which they completed in 
1839 by dissolving the Diet. . . . In 
1846 Cracow, while in a state of profound 
quiet, was bombarded by the Austrians, 
and was afterwards given to them as a 
reward by the Emperor Nicolasa—to whom 
it did not belong. 


No protest against the deed was 
made by any of the powers which 
signed the Treaty of Vienna. Lord 
Palmerston, in Parliament, gave as 
his reason for not protesting, that 
a ship of the line could not sail up 
to Cracow. ‘These words, which 
excited unseemly laughter from 
some members of Parliament, have 
drawn upon him grave and bitter 
reproof from other critics. While 
we regret and deprecate this tone of 
apparent jocosity and poco-cwrante- 
ism in the noble lord, we find it 
impossible to review his whole 
course towards Poland without be- 
lieving that his jest concealed a 
deep earnestness. He had tho- 
roughly learned that the three 
powers will yield nothing to justice, 
nothing to treaties, in the matter of 
Polish nationality. Nothing will 
move them but fear, and the sight 
of military force impending. He 
had protested, and protested in vain 
already, and now he would no 
longer waste words in favour of a 
treaty which could not be sustained. 
We hope he will persevere in that 
course. The Treaty of 1815 is, to 
our diplomacy, the starting-place of 
argument; but now that it has 
been so scornfully and so obsti- 
nately broken by all three powers, 
it is no longer the limit of our 
wishes, nor, should opportunity 
favour, of our demands and aims. 
We will here, once for all, state 
to our readers that Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards’s book, on the ‘Polish 
Captivity, is a convenient, able, and 
agreeable summary of all that is 
most important and most interest- 


* Guizot's Memoirs, vol, ii, quoted in S, Edwards, vol. i, p, 180. 
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ing to be known concerning Poland, 
and concerning her domestic and 
legal position. We have no idea of 
undertaking the task of giving the 
cream of his book to our readers, 
but much rather exhort them to 
read it themselves, which, we be- 
lieve, will quite repay the trouble. 
It contains—beside a little specula- 
tion about which opinions will be 
yvarious—a mass of fact, and various 
documents, which may not easily 
be found together elsewhere. The 
Treaty of 1815 itself is already anti- 
quated to this generation, and some 
important clauses of it, on which he 
insists, are probably very little 
known to the English public, while 
their history is still less known. A 
few words may here not be amiss. 
After Napoleon the Great had 
basely and most foolishly thrown 
away (as Kosciuszko knew he would 
throw away) the opportunity of re- 
establishing Poland when his vast 
and victorious army reached Smo- 
lensk, he hereby ruined his own 
cause with that of Poland. The 
Emperor Alexander, two years later, 
appeared to have both power and 
will to unite the scattered limbs of 
Poland under his single sceptre, 
and Kosciuszko felt it a patriotic 
duty to exhort him to it. If Alex- 
ander had introduced Polish nation- 
ality into all the old Polish pro- 
vinces under his sceptre, and united 
them with Warsaw, we may judge 
by the example of Kosciuszko how 
certainly Russia would have at- 
tracted to itself Gallicia and Posen. 
In dread of this event the allies 
(especially England and Austria) 
insisted on cutting Poland into five 
parts, and then—to comfort the 
Poles on the one hand, and on the 
other prevent their gravitation to- 
wards Warsaw—inserted in the 
treaty a positive provision that 
every section of Poland should have 
Polish national institutions. This 
compromise was probably the ut- 
most that our plenipotentiary, Lord 
Castlereagh, could extort. Our 


helplessness before Russia was the 
penalty for having persevered in 
hostility to Napoleon on his reap- 
pearance from Elba. Germany and 
Europe have been saved from the 
overwhelming preponderance of 
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Russia, not by the treaty, nor by 
the high spirit of the other princes 
or peoples, but by the intensity of 
despotism inherent in the adminis- 
tration of Russia under its very 
best monarch. Alexander did exact 
of the Congress the insertion of a 
clause, by which he was empowered 
to give to his kingdom of Poland 
any extension that he chose from 
his own dominions; and this proves 
that he was seriously designing to 
move in the direction acceptable to 
Polish patriots. Posen is a very 
small fraction of old Poland: Gal- 
licia is, perhaps, a ninth part of the 
whole. Jf Alexander had had heart 
to do what no despot known to us 
has ever done—?/ he had established 
over all Russian Poland the rule of 
the free constitution guaranteed by 
him to Warsaw, and had honour- 
ably submitted ‘to reign without 
governing’ in that great territory— 
then, on the one hand, an enthusi- 
astic loyalty for him would have 
arisen among the Poles; on the 
other, his influence with them in 
all matters of foreign policy, while 
conceding to them full domestic free- 
dom, would have been immense, as 
combining the positions of their 
King and their mighty ally, Empe- 
ror of all the Russias. If Gallicia 
and Posen resolved to join their 
brethren, and Great Poland resolved 
to receive them, with Russia as a 
support in the background, Ger- 
many would have found itself help- 
less, and the whole of Eastern 
Prussia must probably have gone 
back to its natural and ancient 
position as a fief of Poland. This, 
according to Mr. Sutherland Ed- 
wards, not only was the wise course 
for Alexander I., but, if we rightly 
understand him, is the only reason- 
able hope for Poland under Alex- 
ander I. 

We cannot admit to him that no- 
thing more was needed from Alex- 
ander I. than to act as Austria was 
acting towards Hungary. Every 
Austrian monarch, according to the 
Hungarians, violated their constitu- 
tion, and from every Diet came so- 
lemn, periodical protests; until fi- 
nally Austria deliberately chose to 
plunge into a treacherous and fatal 
civil war, rather than observe her 
3D32 
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oaths—which was all that the Hun- 
garians asked or wanted of the dy- 
nasty. No such ambiguous half- 
freedom could have won for Alex- 
ander I. the zeal and loyalty of 
Poland. It needed not only an 
amiable prince, but a man of the 
sternest morality and profound con- 
victions—proof against the flattery 
of courtiers and the routine of states- 
men—to act towards the Poles as 
honour and interest alike demanded. 
Interest, did we say? But this brings 
in another side of the question. How 
would the Russians have been af- 
fected by such a proceeding? The 
Russian nobility would have found 
themselves excluded at once from 
all public posts in Great Poland, 
and from its European embassies, 
and in their own land would have 
been comparatively cut off from 
Europe; while they saw the Polish 
nobility and people in enjoyment of 
a constitutional and social freedom 
wholly denied tothem. Alexander I. 
well remembered that his father 
was assassinated by the Russian no- 
bility; and, curious enough, among 
the proofs of his father’s unsound- 
ness of mind is reckoned his good 
will to Poland. The Muscovite mo- 
narch who had strength of mind to 
unite Poland and make it free, must 
have found it absolutely necessary 
to give equal freedom to St. Peters- 
burgh and Moscow itself. If Alex- 
ander I. had done this, the glory of 
our Alfred the Great would have 
grown pale before him; neither Solon 
nor Washington would have com- 
pared with him. To censure him 
for not being so great and good is 
very idle; yet, short of being such, 
it is hard to know what more could 
have been expected of him than he 
did, when once his ambition had 
plunged him into his false position 
at Warsaw. Having rudely seized 
the kingdom by violence, and having 
won the assent of the Poles by the 
free constitution he drew up for 
them, it was of course his duty to 
adhere to it; but the same immo- 
rality which led him to seize his 
prey, merely because he had the 
power, made it inevitable that he 
would violate his pledge as soon as 
fidelity involved consequences ob- 
viously and highly inconvenient. 
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Mr. Edwards (misled by the case of 
Hungary) much undervalues the 
difficulty of ‘governing absolutely 
in Russia and constitutionally in 
Poland; but we now point at the 
difficulty of maintaining freedom in 
the duchy of Warsaw (or little king- 
dom of Poland), and not extending 
the same freedom to all Russian 
Poland. With one language and li- 
terature—especially with Polish na- 
tional institutions faithfully upheld 
in all—a free parliament and free 
press in Warsaw were a little leaven 
sure to cause fermentation through 
the whole mass. Alexander I., driven 
on by vanity, brought on himself a 
task, which, unless glorified by he- 
roic wisdom and splendid successful 
firmness, doomed him to appear as 
a foolish and perjured thief. 

We may here suitably borrow the 
remark of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
from his able speech in the House 
of Lords, that by solemnly engaging 
to establish Polish institutions in 
the portions of Poland annexed in 
the earlier spoliation, Russia has 
debarred herself from using the plea 
of her English advocates, that Li- 
thuania, Livonia, Volhynia, Podolia, 
are as truly Russian as Polish. We 
are saved from the need of asking 
in detail what is the number of Ru- 
thenian peasantry in this and that 
province. Neither Prussia has a 
right to pretend that Posen is Ger- 
man, on account of its German im- 
migrants, nor Russia to say the same 
of Volhynia on the score of Ruthe- 
nians. How much nearer Ruthe- 
nians are to Russians than to Poles, 
we cannot learn by anything in the 
imperial policy. Certain it is, that 
in the Congress of Vienna, Russia 
admitted all these provinces to be 
nationally Polish. The same thing 
is testified now beyond dispute, by 
the conduct both of the oppressor 
and of the oppressed. Many years 
back, the Russians had to forbid in 
Lithuania, and even in Witepsk, 
Polish costumes and singing of the 
insurrectionary hymn, and have 
punished the Podolians for desiring 
Polish schools. Nor has there been 
any cessation of pressure against 
Polish religion. 

The saying of Talleyrand, that a 
blunder is worse than a crime, like 
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many other paradoxes, is either an 
immoral falsehood or a deep truth, 
according as it is interpreted. In 
many great political events, a blun- 
der denotes something intrinsically 
incongruous; but a crime, some- 
thing done in a criminal manner, 
and only on that account to be de- 
precated. When a nation superior 
in enlightenment, in freedom, and in 
all political institutions, conquers a 
border state much inferior to her— 
say as England conquered Wales or 
Oude—this is generally done in a 
criminal way, and must be called a 
crime; but if the conquering power 
imparts its own freedom, and fairly 
shares all its advantages, its crime 
is soon forgiven, and the event does 
not prove to be a blunder. Not but 
that in every such case the crime is 
still to be deprecated, and sternly 
rebuked; nor has any one a right to 
call it necessary. Where the result 
is beneficial, it could have been won 
by patience and by just negocia- 
tions, aided often by intermarriages 
not to be blamed. Strength and 
justice united are precisely the mag- 
net to which all weaker powers run 
gladly; and much more, if other 
superiority in art and knowledge 
and public institutions be super- 
added. Nevertheless, we must take 
mankind as it is; nor does it avail, 
when we find all empires to be ag- 
glomerated by indefensible usurpa- 
tions, to dwell obstinately on the 
criminality of the process, when the 
result is good and natural. But 
when a superior is conquered by a 
really inferior people, the result is 
unnatural, and the conquest is a 
blunder, except when the conquerors 
consent to lose their own nationality, 
and to be absorbed in that of the 
conquered ; as was the case, per- 
haps, with the Goths in Italy, and 
Normans in Sicily, who contributed 
energy, while they borrowed know- 
ledge and refinement. But the Aus- 
trians and Croats in Italy, and the 
Russians in Warsaw, have had no- 
thing to give to the conquered—or, 
in fact, have given nothing—for the 
freedom which they despoiled; and 
the longer they rule,the more they are 
hated. No amalgamation takes place 
—time has no softening power: hence 
nothing but convulsion is in store. 
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The three Powers which have 
been foremost in the last two cen- 
turies—for Philip II. wounded Spain 
to death, when she might long have 
held supremacy—are France, Ger- 
many, and England; nations as pre- 
eminent in literature and in mecha- 
nical art asin arms. Since we re- 
gret to have some hard words against 
Germany, we include France and 
England in our censure, as indi- 
cating (what is probably the truth) 
that prosperity is the common cause 
which makes them disliked by other 
nations. The French, as individuals, 
are very amiable; as a nation, they 
are extremely clever; their admi- 
nistration has long been highly ener- 
getic ; though otherwise, in English 
estimate, they have not had much 
to boast of politically. How great 
power they have of assimilating and 
permanently winning a foreign 
people once appropriated, is shown 
not only in Britanny, but more 
strikingly in Alsace, which, in spite 
of Germany at its side, is ss of 
being French. Who, after this, 
might not have expected the French 
to be acceptable to their neigh- 
bours? Yet, we believe, Spaniards, 
Italians, and Germans feel a strong 
repulsion for them. That the Eng- 
lish are somewhat unpopular in 
Europe, we fear, is hard to deny; 
but it is here more to the purpose 
to say, that in India, where we have 
complete dominion, the haughtiness 
and conceit of higher officials, with 
the rudeness of younger men, and 
actual violence of many, are a grave 
hindrance and embarrassment to the 
good intentions of the Queen’s Go- 
vernment. But certainly in Europe 
neither French nor English are so 
extremely disliked as are the Ger- 
mans by their neighbours; and this, 
it seems, chiefly on account of their 
airs of superiority and unendurable 
self-conceit towards all the weaker 
powers. 

How intense is the repugnance of 
the Italians for them need not be 
said. The Hungarians, when asked 
why they would prefer alliance with 
half-barbarous Croats, Serbs, Bos- 
niats, Wallachians, Bulgarians (if 
by any means they could bring about 
a Danubian Confederation), rather 
than alliance with Austria, reply, 
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that no German will deal with them 
as with equals. To the Germans 
they are nothing but a Scythian 
people, made for German glory. The 
ruder races do not despise Hungary, 
and can be won by justice; but Aus- 
trians cannot. Their conceitedness 
makes all fair treaty impossible. 
Well, one might say, the Hungarians 
impute to Germany what is only 
true of Austria; but when we move 
northward, we find that the Danes 
make like complaints of Prussia and 
of Prussians, and still worse is the 
outcry of the Poles. According to 
Mr. Edwards, it is hard to find out 
whether the Prussians are more 
hated in Posen or the Austrians in 
Gallicia: the ostensible liberality of 
Prussian principles makes no differ- 
ence, while Polish nationality is 
erushed and sneered at. Of the 
three dominant powers all are hated 
impartially; but Russia is the only 
one from whom the Poles, even in 
theory and in the dreams of the fu- 
ture, ever expect or hope anything. 
Kossuth has publicly asserted, that 
if a terrible destiny should shut the 
Hungarians up to choose between 
submission to Austrian or to Russian 
tyranny, the nation will unhesitat- 
ingly prefer that of Russia; and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Edwards, the Poles 
say the very same thing. Itdoes not 
concern us to censure or to approve 
such national antipathies; but, if 
they do exist in a marked form, no 
statesman should overlook them. 
Germany may strengthen herself im- 
mensely by internal fusion, which is 
the thing to be desired by Germans 
themselves, and by all Europe, ex- 
cept Denmark; but Germany will 
never get strength from Poland, and 
to struggle for it is an error. Few 
are sO unwise as to expect wisdom 
from the present King of Prussia; 
but we regret to say that the senti- 
ment of even the most liberal Ger- 
mans towards Poland is anything 
but generous; nor have we ever met 
in them any sincere desire for an 
independent Poland, though, as a 
barrier against Russia, it would have 
been to them of the utmost value. 
Alexander II., if he had heart for 
playing the part towards Poland 
which Mr. Edwards suggests to us 
as Poland’s sole hope, is on one 
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ground better situated for it than 
Alexander I., in the very fact that 
constitutional life is already waking 
up in Russia itself, and might now 
be granted to Poles and Russia alike, 
with less danger and more gracious- 
ness than to either separately. We 
may afterwards add some details 
concerning the present position of 
this internal Russian question. It 
is certainly possible that the alarm 
caused to the Russian bureaucracy 
by the spread of the Polish insurrec- 
tion may overpower their inveterate 
dislike of a real constitutional régime, 
which would keep them in check; 
but hitherto the court party has 
shown no signs of concession. The 
students of St. Petersburgh and the 
nobles of Tver were arrested and 
imprisoned for their petitions; and, 
up to our last information, it re- 
mains doubtful whether Moscow and 
Petersburgh are to gain constitu- 
tional rights. If the Emperor, or 
rather the Civil Service, which has 
everything to lose, prove obstinate 
in refusal, this may just turn the 
scale in favour of Polish liberty, 
which, while we write, is in anxious 
uncertainty, yet less desperate from 
week to week. It is true that they 
have against them not merely the 
dynasty, and the officials, and the 
Muscovite nobility, but also the Rus- 
sians in general. We fear that even 
patriotic exiles turn a deaf ear to 
the Polish claim of Lithuania and 
Volhynia, and would yield to them 
nothing but the little Poland of 1815. 
Nor can any one who looks at the map 
wonder at this. Precisely because 
the robbery of Russia from Poland 
is so great, it does not suit the Rus- 
sians to make restitution. By the 
interposition of so great a country, 
they would be entirely shut out from 
contact with Germany, and would 
be no longer dreaded on the Danube. 
Hitherto they have comforted them- 
selves for their want of liberty by 
the pride of predominating in Euro- 
pean politics. They already feel hu- 
mniliated by their total loss of power 
in Europe since 1856; and if old 
Poland be re-established, it seems to 
doom them to permanent nothing- 
ness. Such a statement is greatly 
exaggerated. Russia in Europe, 
without Poland, while she is loyal 
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and united, containing above forty 
million inhabitants, would be sure 
of commanding all reasonable *re- 
spect; but, to those who are accus- 
tomed to unreasonable influence, it 
of necessity seems a terrible down- 
fall. Moreover, it would probably 
terminate for ever their ambitious 
plans against Turkey, which have 
but been postponed, to be renewed in 
another and safer direction. There- 
fore, unless the struggle for domestic 
liberty preoccupy them, it seems too 
certain that all the patriotism and 
pride of Russia will rally round the 
Emperor against the demand of the 
Poles to be independent. We may 
in this connexion profitably remem- 
ber our own settlement of Canada. 
After the deplorable war of 1838, 
the most liberal of our noble states- 
men, Lord Durham, was sent out, 
taking with him the most liberal of 
secretaries, Charles Buller, with 
powers understood to be all but ab- 
solute. His celebrated report, writ- 
ten in the most impartial and en- 
lightened spirit, virtually justified 
the colonists, and condemned the 
Home Government; urged that every- 
thing should be conceded that the 
colony had claimed, and more still ; 
nevertheless — that the Upper and 
Lower Provinces be consolidated, 
and French nationality be totally 
overthrown, as the perpetual germ 
of disaffection and war. It is true 
that he saw the English element to 
develop itself three times as fast as 
the French, and that the latter was 
too small ever to have the dignity of 
anation. On that account, to foster 
it seemed to be a spurious and err- 
ing liberalism. But it is easy to 
understand, that to well-intentioned 
Russians a Polish nationality inter- 
nal to Russia appears productive of 
confusion (nay, we have not yet ad- 
mitted such an idea in Wales or 
Treland); while to claim that they 
now give up, and part entirely with 
the Poland over which they have 
held seventy or ninety years’ domi- 
nion, is to ask more of their libe- 
rality than to ask England to part 
with India. So much we say, not as 
justly applying against Poland, but 
as softening our censures of Russia. 
If the Government does but fight 
for that, to which the best patriots 
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and liberals of Russia earnestly 
cling, we may be obliged, in the 
cause of humanity, to wish for Rus- 
sia a total overthrow ; but we need 
not think the Russian policy worse 
than that of other Great Powers. 
It is not the policy, but the violence 
of detail which is atrocious. 

The present practical question is, 
for how many months can the insur- 
gents sustain the struggle? Will 
it disable them from sowing or reap- 
ing their crops? On the answer 
appears to depend the chances and 
hopes of unfortunate Poland in the 
terrible and unequal conflict, unless 
speedily aided by other powers. It 
is already clear that there is no 
violence of war, such as devastation 
of crops, and burning of villages, 
from which the Russians will ab- 
stain, should it seem to conduce to 
victory. On the other side, they 
leave to the population no choice 
but to join the camp, as best they 
can; and make it certain that the 
Russian forces will be immensely 
outnumbered, be their superiority 
what it may in arms and training. 
Hitherto, the success of the Poles 
has exceeded the hopes of the most 
sanguine. We cannot overlook the 
sad possibility, that, if the national 
spirit of Russia be roused, three 
months may add largely to her 
armies; and meanwhile, the policy 
of Prussia is taking a form more 
and more fixed as an actual ally of 
Russia, though unavowed. If an 
area of moderate extent could once 
be obtained in Poland, clear of Rus- 
sian force, as a centre in which 
arms could be made and distributed, 
the insurrection might soon prove 
to be irreducible. But even if it 
prolong itself through the summer, 
the gravest questions arise as to the 
duty of the western powers to inter- 
fere. 

Whether England has or has not 
a high duty to perform, evidently 
depends upon our ability. This is 
probably what Lord Palmerston 
meant, when he enunciated his ap- 
parently selfish doctrine, that the 
Treaty of Vienna gives us the right 
to interfere, but does not impose on 
us the duty. The duty cannot rest 
on England alone, but on all who 
signed the treaty. Now, of the five 
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great powers who were party to‘ it, 
three are the culprits who need to 
be chastised for the violation, and 
France was then the conquered 
power. The dynasty, newly put on 
the throne of France, but since ex- 
pelled, signed it, no doubt: the 
present occupant of the throne 
occupies it against the express pro- 
vision of the treaty! No zeal for 
the treaty, as such, can be expected 
from France: who then can visit 
England with rebuke, if she is slow 
to come single-handed, as champion 
of the treaty-rights? It is a truly 
embarrassing position, and may 
seem to bea reductio ad absurdum 
of European settlements, until a 
vast revolution shall have passed 
over the kingdoms in detail. But 
even to advance hand in hand with 
France, however eager in this cause, 
is on another ground difficult: for 
the French nation does not disguise 
its desire to make its aid to Poland 
a means and ground for stripping 
Prussia of her Rhenish Provinces; 
—an act extremely similar to the 
Empress Catherine’s first appropria- 
tion of Polish territory :—yet it is 
too possible, that the Russian policy 
of the perverse King of Prussia may 
give to France a pretext for an act, 
which would bring no aid to Po- 
land, except, indeed, by diverting 
the power of Germany westward. 
Lastly, we set aside the treaty our- 
selves in the matter of Belgium; 
not indeed for any advantage to 
England, but through the pressure 
of events; and we have rejoiced to 
see it set aside in Italy, on which 
the treaty had imposed a most un- 
just and galling yoke. Thus weare 
thrown back on to general moral 
right; which is, we apprehend, at 
bottom, what Lord Palmerston 
meant, in a sentence which seemed 
to lay down that we were at liberty 
to do as we found it convenient. 
The noble lord has indeed, in the 
last two years, spoken with the ut- 
most frankness on the subject; has 
avowed the undisguised violence by 
which Alexander I. constrained the 
Congress to consent to his possession 
of Warsaw, and the haste with which 
he broke his engagements after ex- 
torting consent. With equal frank- 
ness have both the noble lords, Pal- 
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merston and Russell, condemned 
the cruel tyranny of the Polish con- 
scription, by which the Russian 
Government precipitated this out- 
break of despair; for such it was. 
And again, since we wrote the last 
sentence, Earl Russell has replied 
to Lord Shaftesbury in a tone, which 
has generally satisfied the sincere 
friends of Poland among us; and 
they are the English nation. But 
while we thank both of the ministers 
for their very tardy out-spoken sin- 
cerity, we regret that they stopped 
short where they did (perhaps from 
fear of arousing too strong a war- 
spirit in the nation), so as not to 
exhibit the full strength of our 
moral position against Russia, and 
the right which we have to deal out 
to her, even without actual war, the 
smallest share of amity which inter- 
national law permits. We have to 
complain, not merely that Russia is 
inhuman to Poland; not merely 
that, in common with Prussia and 
Austria, she breaks and has broken 
for forty-eight years, the clauses of 
the treaty which were made in 
favour of Poland: but, that she has 
broken ever since 1856, and is still 
breaking, the most cardinal article 
of the peace of 1856, which was 
called ‘The neutralization of the 
Black Sea.’ We beg of our readers 
a careful attention to the moral 
aspects of this matter. 

Many military men and many 
eager politicians, in the late Russian 
war, disapproved of directing our 
efforts against Sebastopol; but what- 
ever might on other grounds be ob- 
jected, this course had at least one 
great moral argument. In point of 
fact, the Western Allies entered the 
war, not because of the invasion of 
the Principalities, but because of 
the battle of Sinope, in which the 
Turkish fleet had been destroyed by 
a sudden attack, while the allied 
fleets remained inactive at Constan- 
tinople. Their inactivity was caused 
by their profound belief that the 
Emperor Nicolas’s promise ‘to re- 
main on the defence within the Prin- 
cipalities,’ bound him to abstain 
from aggressive war in the Black 
Sea; while they were doing their 
utmost by persuasion (and we fear, 
by something more than persuasion) 
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to keep down the warlike spirit of 
the Turks. There was much in our 
conduct which we cannot justify; 
it was all too favourable to Russia; 
in consequence, when the battle of 
Sinope had been fought, and we 
were hereby exhibited to the Turks 
as traitors who had come to ruin 
them, Lords Russell and Palmerston 
spoke out in parliament, as men 
should speak in a great cause, with 
intense indignation against Russia. 
From their point of view, which we 
believe was just, Sebastopol was 
virtually a robber’s stronghold, 
from which had proceeded a terrible 
armed force for the destruction of 
the Turkish fleet. Sebastopol was 
previously understood well by the 
Turks themselves to be their mortal 
danger. Nearly two years before, 
Kossuth (who drew his inspiration 
from the ae avowed in America, 
that they could well defend them- 
selves by land, but were helpless 
against the Russian fleet; and told 
the Americans that a squadron of 
their ships stationed at Constanti- 
nople, would keep the city safe. 
Thus, after the battle of Sinope, to 
prohibit the Russians from having in 
the future any war fleet in the Black 
Sea, was not merely a fit punish- 
ment for the past, but was a needful 
security for the future. To destroy 
the docks and marine fortifications 
of Sebastopol was an essential pre- 
liminary; and they were destroyed. 
To forbid the maintenance of an 
armed fleet was the cardinal article 
imposed by the allies, and at length, 
most unwillingly, was submitted to 
by Russia. Lord John Russell, on 
discovering that Austria in no case 
dared to join the war, had been dis- 
mayed, and had proposed peace 
without this article; and M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys assented. But the 
Western Allies sternly disowned 
their own ministers; both of whom 
had to leave office: the war was 
continued, the Sebastopol docks 
were at length demolished ; Kilburn 
was taken; Nicolaieff and even 
Georgia were threatened; the forces 
of England were put on a greater 
and greater scale, till at last the 
stubborn spirit of Russia was sub- 
dued, and Alexander II. consented 
to the ‘ neutralization of the Black 
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Sea;’ which, with the clause by 
which he abandoned so much of 
Bessarabian territory as to free the 
navigation of the Danube, consti- 
tuted the essential conditions of 
peace. We need not add that the 
power which may not have a fleet 
of war cannot establish a legal 
blockade; yet, for a length of time 
past, Russia has blockaded the Cir- 
cassian coast, and captures English 
merchantmen. Earl Russell has 
been asked whether there is any 
legal blockade; he says, there is 
none. He has been asked, whether 
he will defend English ships en- 
gaged in lawful trattic; he declines 
to say, yes; but replies, that the 
ships must go at their own risk. 
When Russia thus feels her way, 
and learns from our indisposition 
to a new war how much she may 
dare, it is difficult to see why she 
should scruple to rebuild Sebastopol 
as soon as her finances admit it. 
This would not be a more flagrant 
breach of the peace than she has 
committed already. 

The importance of the subject in 
relation to Poland is, that Russia is 
engaged in unjust aggressive war 
against Circassia also; while her 
chief object in the war is, through 
the conquest of Circassia, to gain 
easy and sure admittance into Tur- 
key, from a side on which the 
Western Powers cannot stop her. 
We are disposed to think that 
recent events extremely lessen the 
dangers of Turkey from Russian 
ambition. We do not wish to urge 
too strongly those topics concerning 
Armenia, Persia, Constantinople, 
which ten years ago were most 
appropriate and necessary. Still, if 
treaties of peace are to be broken 
with impunity, lest a free people, 
like the Circassians, be able to 
retain their freedom, international 
trust is destroyed. Even on such 
general grounds we cannot afford to 
teach Russia to despise the peace 
of 1856, and tamely allow her 
to trample it down for her own 
convenience. How much indirect 
aid we might contribute to Poland 
by putting down the blockade in 
the Black Sea, we have no direct 
measure; but when so petty a 
people as the Circassians, fighting 
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generally with sword and bow, 
unable to get artillery or to breach 
a wall, still continue, year after 
year, to defy the utmost efforts of 
their great antagonist, it is manifest 
that a free commerce with Europe 
and with Turkey would add to 
them a considerable advantage. 
Moreover, Russia would not so 
break the recent treaty of peace, 
except for a great object. Thus, 
without other means of knowledge, 
we think it reasonable to measure 
the importance of the free traffic by 
the rudeness of the perfidy. We 
further regard it as certain that, in 
her present weakness and danger, 
Russia will not, if she can help it, 
drive us into actual and avowed 
war. Let it be remembered how 
we dealt in the siege of Antwerp, 
Lord Grey being Prime Minister, 
and Palmerston Foreign Secretary. 
Mr. Urquhart may tell us it was 
piratical; suppose it was; but it 
was certainly a more humane pro- 
cess than ordinary war, and in- 
volved nothing treacherous. We 
assured the King of Holland that 
we had no ‘ war’ with him; that his 
ships, and subjects, and all his 
possessions were safe; but—we in- 
tended to drive his troops out of 
the citadel of Antwerp: and as he 
did not desire to expose himself to 
our general attack, he submitted to 
this limitation of the war. So, if 
we insisted on forcibly putting 
down the blockade in the Black Sea, 
while avowing that we have no war 
with Russia elsewhere, we have an 
invincible belief that the Emperor 
will, however reluctantly, submit, 
without forcing a war. We are pre- 
suming that the Sultan, after a 
frank exposition of the case, will see 
it to be his duty to allow our fleet 
to pass freely into the Black Sea. 
Not only would the diversion of 
Russian arms, caused by the esta- 
blishment of free-trade with Circas- 
sia, be a sensible help to the Poles, 
but it is impossible to calculate 
what might be, over and above, its 
moral effects on the other popula- 
tions of Southern Russia. It is not 
our place to stir up the subjects of 
the Russian Empire to rebel; any 
fixed scheme of that sort would be 
highly blameable. But after long 
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experience has proved that the best 
and the worst Emperors of Russia 
are alike regardless of public treaties, 
it ought not to grieve us—nay, we 
are at liberty to rejoice—if some of 
the conquered people, unsolicited 
by us, should throw off the yoke. 
If free-trade with Circassia were 
firmly upheld by the English fleet, 
who shall say that a Garibaldi 
might not presently appear among 
the Cossacks? They, as the Poles, 
have a religious quarrel with the 
Russian Church, and with extreme 
difficulty maintain their national 
institutions. While the Polish in- 
surrection spreads, slight successes 
of the Circassians, and the presence 
of an English fleet, might have in- 
direct effects of great magnitude. 

So much, then, appears to us the 
very least which we ought, at any- 
rate, at present toenforce. It is, 
moreover, a form of action in which 
we could confidently and graciously 
invite the co-operation of all the 
allies—France, Turkey, and Italy— 
by whose aid the peace of 18 56 was en- 
forced, without any fear of minister- 
ing to sinister ambition. We could 
propose combined action by a compo- 
site fleet; and if that were declined, 
we could without offence act alone, 
and are strong enough to enforce it 
alone, if the Sultan do but yield us 
passage. On all these grounds we 
regard the case of Circassia as an 
important clue to our present and 
most immediate duty. 

But it is not too early to deli- 
berate what course may, before 
long, be incumbent on us, if the 
Polish insurrection be unsubdued, 
and European opinion rise to the 
necessary mark. Sweden does not 
forget—ought Europe to forget ?— 
the process by which Russia became 
mistress of Finland. Alexander L., 
that most amiable of foxes, having 
been admitted as a friend, kept 
possession by force. Jf the Finns 
in general still remember with 
regret their old connexion with 
Sweden, nothing could be more 
righteous than to help them to 
regain it, even at the expense of an 
avowed Russian war. While it is 
quite impossible to advise or desire 
any active step of initiation from us 
in so delicate and momentous a 
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matter, which, even if we were sure 
how the Finns are minded, might 
involve us in a task beyond our 
power, it is yet wholesome that 
Russia should know that obstinate 
resistance on her part to Western 
opinion may chance to entail an- 
other loss beside that of Poland. 
We could not desire a minister of 
the Crown, in the present state of 
things, to hold out such a threat; 
from a private Member of Parlia- 
ment it might come with advantage. 
Since we began to write, the possi- 
bility has shown itself that Sweden, 
encouraged perhaps by France, 
will take out of the hands of Eng- 
land the grave responsibility of 
initiating such a struggle, and that 
the thing for us to consider will 
only be, how to act under the con- 
tingency. Tostir up the Finns to 
insurrection, and then abandon them, 
would be a cruelty; and however 
we might rejoice in a diversion 
favourable to Poland, we ought to 
protest with our whole moral force 
against making the Finns a mere 
cat’s-paw. Ifa regular government 
engages in such an effort, it should 
be with adequate forces, and with 
a stern resolution to persevere. 
But supposing Sweden and France 
to be thus minded, it seems to us 
the part of half-heartedness and 
virtual treachery for any English- 
man to oppose on the vague prin- 
ciple that ‘ the area of war must not 
be enlarged.’ To say this is to 
yield up everything to Russia. 
When an empire has aggrandized 
itself on every side by so vast and 
unscrupulous annexation, and has 
failed to attach its subjects, it can- 
not complain of being forced to dis- 
gorge some of its unjust spoil; and 
it may be easier to take away two 
or three provinces at once than one 
at atime. In other words, to ex- 
tend the area of war may be the 
only possible mode of victory: which 
is indeed the theory on which the 
Polish insurgents are proceeding. 
Had the Indian insurgents in Delhi 
and Lucknow understood this in 
the summer of 1857, the results of 
the Indian war might have been 
widely different. A Franco-Swedish 
war against Russia would, it may 
be presumed, attempt simultane- 
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ously to reinforce the Poles through 
Courland and Samogitia, and also to 
occupy Finland. In that case, what 
part remains for England ? 

It would be a service at once to 
humanity and to Poland, if, without 
actual war, by a threatening attitude 
of expectation, we forbade Prussia 
to aid against Poland, and forced 
France to direct her martial’ ar- 
dour against Russia, not against 
the Rhenish provinces. If simul- 
taneously we kept open the Circas- 
sian trade, Poland and Finland 
might, by the arms of France and 
Sweden, become independent of 
Russia, with glorious advantage to 
Europe. 

But a real neutrality in such a 
strife is unworthy of England, which 
is bound to aim openly at the free- 
dom of Poland; and unless Prussia 
honourably abstain, we are far from 
being satisfied that England should 
be passive. It is not wholly need- 
less here to protest against the 
pseudo-liberal doctrine which pre- 
tends that non-intervention is a 
great and beneficial principle re- 
cently adopted in Europe, which 
forbids aid to Poland. Non-inter- 
vention is at best a policy, not a 
principle, Where the intervention 
of England for one side will bring 
two or three more powers on to 
the other side, and inflames a local 
struggle into a general and doubtful 
war, we may be forced to abstain 
from aiding a good cause; but 
neither we nor any other power 
ever did or ever shall adopt non- 
intervention as a principle. To do 
so, is to declare that there shall be 
no international police, no steady 
movement towards a state of things 
in which international tribunals 
shall enforce right upon powerful 
nations. As a fact, as late as 1859, 
France intervened in Italy against 
Austria, and was blamed for stop- 
ping short at the peace of Villa- 
franca. It may have been prudent 
in England not to join the King of 
Sardinia in that war; but there was 
nothing in our prudence to boast of. 
In truth, that we felt jealousy of 
France was still less praiseworthy, 
when nothing enabled France to 
appropriate Savoy and Nice, but 
the fact that she had been the sole 
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ally of Italy. When the French 
Emperor espouses a good cause,” we 
make his ambition harmless by 
helping him in it: certainly not by 
carping at him. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that we shall not repeat 
this error. 

But how would Austria act? 
Austria has always pretended to 
desire an independent Poland: but 
her most inconsistent conduct im- 
plies that she had never known her 
own heart. The Empress Maria 
Theresa protested in writing against 
the signature which she had just 
given for the first division of Po- 
land; yet Gallicia, which she ac- 
cepted so reluctantly, was not for 
an hour treated as deserving Polish 
institutions. In 1815 the Austrian 
dynasty affected to desire the resto- 
ration of Poland; in 1848 it solemnly 
declared the same thing; yet never 
to this day can it endure even the 
semblance of Polish nationality on 
the smallest scale. Hence in the 


Crimean war the Gallicians believed 
from the beginning, that, if the 
Western Allies had attempted to 
resuscitate Poland, Austria would 
have actively joined Russia, though 


she now reproaches them for not 
having done this. On the whole, 
we have a painful expectation that, 
if the cause of the Poles meet any 
hopeful success, Austria will at last 
throw her whole force on to the side 
of Russia. Should this happen, the 
English Government will once more 
have occasion to ponder, with what 
sort of wisdom they have constantly 
discouraged Hungary, and have 
nurtured against Western Europe, 
against Constitutional Government, 
against free religion and hereditary 
national institutions, the power 
which for three centuries has been 
the strength of obscurantism and of 
tyranny. In a struggle reaching 
from north to south, human wisdom 
has to follow, not to lead. But if 
Hungary and Italy should rise upon 
Austria, at the crisis of Austria 
joining Russia, we earnestly hope 
that the English ministry will at 
last give ‘up its disastrous anxiety 
to maintain the Austrian empire. 
We are at the same time conscious 
of deep national humiliation, at re- 
membering the part which England 
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played towards Poland in 1831, 
which was the very reverse of mag- 
nanimous; which we cannot defend 
to a foreigner, however much we 
may deprecate loading Lord Palmer- 
ston with the exclusive blame. It 
will be remembered that the old 
Whig doctrine was that of Messrs. 
Cobden. and Bright—absolute cen- 
sure on our taking part in conti- 
nental quarrels. Mr. Canning, fora 
short moment, awakened the national 
ardour to defend Portugal; and his 
mere threat of war, and of appeal- 
ing to the spirit of freedom, saved 
Portugal without war. With this 
exception, the spirit of the nation 
from 1815 to 1830 was that of in- 
tense unwillingness to interfere 
abroad. After Mr. Canning’s death 
in 1827, the Whig principles became 
every year more in the ascendant, 
until the movement carried Lord 
Grey into power, pledged to parlia- 
mentary reform, peace, and retrenci- 
ment. Scarcely was he firm in office 
—the struggle for reform being 
initiated, but the victory not won— 
when the King of the French pro- 
posed to him (in July, 1831) to in- 
tervene in behalf of Poland. We 
cannot wonder that Earl Grey, under 
whom Lord Palmerston was then 
Foreign Secretary, gave a decisive 
refusal; yet we are not able to ap- 
plaud his conduct, nor to shield it 
from foreign censure. Of all de- 
fences the worst is, that the ministry 
was preoccupied by the Reform Bill. 
This may be true, but it condemns 
our institutions. If we have inter- 
national duties, we ought to have 
organization adapted for them. If 
our executive government is too 
busy in home legislation to fulfil 
foreign duties, of what worth are we 
to Europe? A somewhat better 
reply is that which says, that we 
were not yet healed of the wounds 
received in the public cause, and 
had a right to plead exemption from 
service; and, if the nation had been 
appealed to, and had thus answered, 
it might have been hard to blame it. 
But no minister, we hold, had a 
right to answer for the nation, and 
leave upon us such a brand of ig- 
nominy; and the case was made 
worse by the secresy observed for 
thirty years. Until 1848 the ad- 
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mirers of Lord Palmerston used to 
claim credit for him, as having de- 
sired to save Poland in 1831, but as 
having been prevented by Louis 
Philippe. Perhaps they ought to 
have said, by Lord Grey. But his 
lordship enjoyed the credit of this, 
until the republican revolutionists 
in Paris published documents which 
proved the impediment to have lain 
with the English Government. 
Nevertheless, this was generally dis- 
believed in England, until in 1861 
the ministry, after much pressure, 
reluctantly published the papers, 
which show that Lord Palmerston, 
in declining to aid Poland, gave as 
his reason that the British Govern- 
ment were not prepared to use force 
against ‘a good and faithful ally.’ 
Yet this ally had kept Finland and 
Warsaw by force; and, in 1814-15— 
but that Napoleon returned from 
Elba—would probably have been 
expelled from Warsaw by force. The 
‘Holy Alliance’ which Alexander 
immediately after originated, was 
the opprobrium of Europe. Its in- 
trigues and violences overthrew the 
constitutions of Sicily and of Spain, 
to which England had been a party, 
and kept Europe in convulsion or in 
dismay. Not only had the leading 
Whigs made one long protest against 
it for fifteen years, but Mr. Canning, 
as Foreign Secretary, had sent the 
Duke of Wellington to Verona to 
denounce its conduct. Lord Aber- 
deen, as a Tory minister, esteemed 
to be a peculiar friend of Russia and 
Austria, had felt it necessary in 1829 
to enter a vehement protest against 
the terms imposed by the Emperor 
Nicolas on the Turkish Sultan. 
The good and faithful ally (Lord 
Palmerston, in 1861, tells us) broke 
his covenant in 1815, ‘almost as 
soon as it was concluded; and the 
greatest violation of a treaty that 
had ever taken place in the history 
of the world was that which occur- 
red in the case of Poland.’ The 
phrase of Sir James Mackintosh, that 
the partition of Poland was ‘ the 
great crime of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,’ was echoed by all the Whigs; 
and very ordinary statesmen knew 
how much was pending when Poland 
rose. Surely, then, it was the duty 
of a constitutional minister to lay 
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the matter before Parliament, and 
elicit the deliberate opinion of the 
House and country. No reasonable 
man can doubt that, in a struggle 
which was at first favourable to 
Poland, she might have been saved 
by little effort of the great powers. 
The Austrian dynasty professed good 
will, and the nation of Hungary was 
zealous, as was France; but the 
positive refusal of England held 
them back. For this neglect not 
only has Poland suffered, so has 
Hungary. England also and France 
had to bleed in the great Russian 
war. From the wounds of that war 
Russia is not by any means yet re- 
covered, either in men or in finance ; 
she is greatly weaker than in 1831, 
while France and England are im- 
mensely stronger. Steam naviga- 
tion gives us facilities which did not 
then exist; and the improvements 
in cannon and in iron sheathing 
add to us advantages, beyond those 
of even a few years back, in an ex- 
pedition where nothing would be 
met but old fortifications, as on 
Courland or Finland. Whether our 
powers be considered, or our duties, 
the grave question opens, whether 
we are not bound to active and 
great efforts, partly to redeem our 
past neglect, partly to secure the 
future of Europe, which may be 
overclouded for a long while, if in 
this crisis we wink at injustice on so 
great a scale, inflicted by a power 
which is already unscrupulously 
violating the terms of the peace 
made with us in 1856. Yet we 
continue to pay to Russia about 
£70,000 a year, by virtue of the 
treaty of 1815, which she has so ill- 
respected. 

In contrasting the present Polish 
struggle with those which have pre- 
ceded it, we find great diversities. 
In all the former wars they had at 
least the nucleus of a regular go- 
vernment and regular army; in the 
present they had nothing of the 
kind, but began from mere scythe- 
men. But in the first war they were 
extremely disunited, and even in the 
last no enthusiasm pervaded the 
peasants. At least it has been said 
that from this cause they could not 
fill the ranks of the army adequately, 
in 1831, after success in two great 
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battles. Now, while the civil con- 
flict between democrat and aristo- 
crat is, we fear, bitter enough, this 
disappears in face of the enemy, 
and, as far as we can learn, has no 
disuniting effect; and, though we 
distrust our own power to judge 
how much has been yet won, the 
area of this war is clearly far greater 
than that of 1815. We regret to 
hear the report that the internal 
Polish dissension has led to two 
committees in London, of which the 
one gives its money direct to the 
insurgent government at Warsaw, 
the other to the discretion of Count 
Andrew Zamoyski. Every beaten 
cause is sure to have strong divi- 
sions; each throwing on the other 
the blame of failure; nor do we cen- 
sure Poland on this account. Each 
party, looked at separately, appears 
truly moderate. The original nobles 
were, like that part of England 
which exercises the franchise, a real 
nation, and not an aristocratical 
order; and the aristocracy proper 
has abounded with patriotic men, 
always foremost to suffer for their 
country. The constitution of 1791, 
devised and carried by it, was a 
noble work; which, when contrasted 
with the simultaneous efforts of the 
French, shows a far wiser estimate 
of what was attainable and practical. 
Moreover, what could not be done 
for the peasants all at once, has been 
carefully studied in these later 
years, especially through the Agri- 
cultural Society of Warsaw. On the 
other hand, the democrats, however 
stigmatized as ‘ communists,’ do not, 
as far as we can learn, demand any- 
thing for the peasants but what 
Kosciuszko claimed, and what the 
most patriotic Russians also claim 
for the Russian peasants. English- 
men look at this question too much 
through an English medium. The 
state of our peasants, living by 
daily wages, does not appear to 
foreigners as the normal condition 
of mankind, nor by any means de- 
sirable. Small frecholds are re- 
garded in America, in France, in 
Germany, in Switzerland, as a far 
more natural and reasonable state 
for the millions of cultivators. Why 
are Poles and Russians to be de- 
nounced as ‘ communists’ for being 
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of the same opinion? and with what 
propriety is the word communism 
used of a small freehold, held as 
property by one man? Those who 
so speak probably start from the 
assumption that the land is the pro- 
perty of the lord who has rights and 
duties upon it, and that the culti- 
vator who has also duties upon it 
has no rights or property in it. This 
theory appears to have triumphed 
in England, but we cannot felicitate 
our nation upon it; and in truth it 
is rather in spite of, than because of, 
its triumph, that we can hope for 
any general prosperity. If masses 
of Englishmen were to be driven 
into exile, we fear that no nation 
would exhibit to the foreigner more 
intense contrasts of party spirit; 
nor do we wonder to learn that de- 
mocratic Poles are apt to believe 
everything worst of the more pro- 
sperous aristocratic exile. Yet both 
the one and the other are patriots, 
and, we trust, are likely to co- 
operate faithfully. 

Nor are the simple-hearted Rus- 
sians in themselves less interesting. 
We can strongly recommend our 
readers to peruse the details given 
by Mr. 8. Edwards, concerning the 
deliberations of the assemblies at 
Moscow, at Zvenigorod, and at St. 
Petersburg. The general fact of 
interest is that, when the Emperor 
puts five questions of detail for the 
nobles to answer, the nobles in- 
geniously manage to avoid giving 
any other reply, than that a national 
representative assembly, chosen from 
all classes and parts, is wanted to 
answer them. They remember that, 
two centuries and a half ago, a 
‘Zemskoi Sabor’ (an Assembly of 
the Country) was gathered at Mos- 
cow; this phrase is once more in 
everybody's mouth. The Zveni- 
gorod address suggests also the im- 
portance of provincial representative 
assemblies, which shall prepare ma- 
terials for the Moscow assembly ; in 
other words, a complete apparatus 
of local parliaments and central 
congress. A single year’s free talk 
of this kind must produce a revolu- 
tion of mind in Russia, which no 
despotism will permanently quell ; 
and, though the immediate results 
are still dark, we cannot doubt that 
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Russia must, ere long, become a 
constitutional country, with free 
peasants — perhaps mainly free- 
holders—and great additional de- 
velopment of wealth and of mecha- 
nical skill. Let her but resign her 
ambition against Poland, and give 
herself to develop the vast capa- 
bilities of the Ukraine, and of the 
plains of the Don and Volga, and a 
vast increase would ere long follow 
in population and in all resources. 
If once internal freedom take deep 
roots in that great country, even 
could she win all Poland to herself, 
her predominance would no longer 
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be frightful to mankind. We might 
still have occasion to deprecate her 
too great influence westward; but 
should be able to contemplate tran- 
quilly her probable overflow upon 
Western Asia, as perhaps the pro- 
videntially-appointed mode of res- 
cuing long-afflicted lands. But 
while obstinately struggling to crush 
a ‘country of thirty million inhabi- 
tants, the Emperor Alexander is 
more likely to convulse and dislocate 
his whole empire, than to prepare it 
for conquering and renovating the 
worn out dynasties of the Mussul- 
man. 


MIDSUMMER. 


ROWNED once again with all her gorgeous pomp, 
Reigns the young Summer, her pure queenly brow 
Bound with the foliage of the chestnut-boughs, 
Whose fan-like green soft-shadeth into gloom 
Their spikes of pink-white blossom ; and the wind— 
The sweet beguiling wind—in wilful sport, 
White-strews Midsummer snow-flakes o’er the grass. 


The bright laburnums bending to the lawn 
Their yellow tassels, half-familiar, sweep 

Across its velvet surface, as full oft 

Some forward Beauty, fond, yet seeming coy, 
Half bold advanceth, then retreats abashed 
From the warm challenge she herself hath given. 
The green wheat bursts all-swelling into ear 

In his young-bearded pride, the consciousness 

Of dawning dignity, as ripening years 

Bring dreams of manhood to the eager boy! 
Glad thoughts of harvest and of bounteous store, 
From Nature’s treasure-house of golden grain, 
Visit my ’trancéd mind, and poet-dreams 

Of Elf, Titanias, and Oberons, 

Float in a rosy radiance round the name 

Of thine all-magic month—sweet Rose-queen June ! 


Glide the flecked summer-clouds across the plains 
Of Heaven’s own blue, dispelling as they roll 
The glimmering heat-mist; and a gentle breeze 
Comes through the tree-tops as the silver chords 
Of an olian harp, a voiceless joy 

Speaking of happiness, unseen yet felt; 

The wordless rapture of a grateful soul ! 
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The forest-lands show, vestured in their robes 
Of many-shaded green, now yellow-pale 

As the soft ray that trembles in the eye 

Of the most precious pure-cut chrysolite ; 
Now velvet-dark as the imperial shade 

That crowns the glory of the emerald ; 

But beauteous still the trees, or dark or pale, 
Majestic-waving in a sea of leaf! 


The kingly swan floats listless with the stream, 
His white wings haif-extended, gleaming pure 

In the warm flickering sunshine ; whilst his mate, 
With her young dusky cygnets, follow slow 

Her haughty lord, not less herself a queen ! 

The carp lies basking in the still, deep pool, 
Beneath the water-lily, whose broad leaf 

Rests motionless, a natural emerald 

Set in a frame of silver: the calm spell 

Of summer noontide falleth on the land. 


Dream I on Earth, or doth the Earth herself 

Sleep in a dream of Heaven? So glorious-fair, 

So prodigal of all material good 

Smileth the summer day—so brimmeth o’er 

Nature’s full cup of joy ; sure not e’en they 

Who deem this world by Chance, not Heaven framed, 
Could, doubting, look upon this perfect scene, 

And say, ‘ God is not,’ by whose side they stand! 


The flower-beds flash gorgeous in the sun— 

A mass of gold, of scarlet, and of blue ; 

Deep sapphire-blue, bright as young Hebe’s glance, 
When, with ambrosial nectar-cup in hand, 
Stands she all-blushing at the throne of Jove. 

Io triumphe! Proudly dost thou tread 

With thy soft green-shod feet upon the Earth— 
The low-adoring Earth—Superbly-robed 

June, the Magnificent! Fair sovereign, crowned 
With the red wealth of thine exhaustless flowers, 
And rich with summer-blessings, to the world! 


Astitey H. Baupwin. 
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AM the eldest son of a clergy- 

man, whose father emigrated 
from Old England in 1796. My 
father was a democrat, as was my 
grandfather, who heartily adopted 
his new home, with its new and 
untried politics. 

I was educated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and destined to be a clergyman 
of that American branch of the 
Church of England designated by 
the term Episcopal. An early bias 
toward literature caused me to dis- 
appoint the hopes of my worthy pa- 
rents, and I graduated at nineteen 
to follow the career of an author 
instead of being ordained as a cler- 
gyman. I soon after settled in New 
York, and mingled with the multi- 
tude of the most restless and active 
spirits of a nation that knows no 
repose. I became in due time a 
journalist, owning and editing my 
own weekly paper. What was to 
hinder when a man might write, 
print, and sell his own journal, and 
be respected according to the amount 
of enterprise and cleverness which 
he exhibited? During nine years 
of journalism, my prosperity was 
uninterupted. At first I was my 
own editor, compositor, and press- 
man. I worked as young life, 
hope, and ambition, with quick re- 
turns of pay and profit, enable a 
man to work. My gains, from the 
commencement of my enterprise, 
were considerable ; in the last years 
they were large. I expended libe- 
rally as I acquired, laying the foun- 
dations of my business broad and 
deep, and bringing my journal into 
circulation North and South. Isaw 
in the near future a mighty republic 
extending over the whole of North 
America, and including the tropical 
isles. It would be a high dignity 
to be the honest and enlightened 
journalist of such a people. In this 
prosperous business I found myself 
at the beginning of the year 1861. 
Out of the clear sky of our abundant 
prosperity burst the thunderbolt of 
war, in the spring of that year of 
doom. 

The American civil war was but 
the culmination of the spirit of dis- 
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sension which for thirty years had 
been fomenting and rising like yeast 
in the Northern and Southern States. 
The people of the United States, 
known till 1862 as Northerners and 
Southerners, though speaking the 
same language, differ as much as 
Englishmen and Frenchmen. Their 
differences are not accidental or 
nominal, but radical and essential. 
The North had in its beginning a 
Puritan and industrial ancestry. 
The South claims the Cavaliers for 
their forefathers. The North has 
been modified by an immense and 
various European immigration. It 
has tried slavery and found it un- 
profitable, and therefore inexpedient 
on account of the climate and pro- 
ductions of the country. New Eng- 
land, the mother of the North and 
West, settled herself to do her own 
work, and, as a rule, to envy and hate 
all idlers. She denounces slavery 
and detests the slaveholder, as 
heartily as a secularist hates a bi- 
shop, or a Radical detests a noble- 
man With a park of a thousand acres. 

The South has lived in her own 
pride and exclusiveness. The in- 
stitution of slavery is so incorporated 
in her industry and society as to oc- 
casion no more thought than a man 
gives to his dinner. Troubles and 
annoyances with his slaves no more 
make a Southerner think of repu- 
diating the peculiar institution than 
an indigestion convinces a man that 
he can repudiate the practice of 
eating to sustain life. 

The South is a land of wonderful 
fertility. With moderate labour, a 
slave can sustain himself and make 
a considerable profit for his master. 
I never saw a negro who could, or 
would, do half the work of a white 
labourer, and as a rule, without the 
planning head of a master, they 
sink into hopeless destitution. 

The North, and especially New 
England, is a hard land, which 
yields grudgingly to earnest and 
continued culture. Differences of 
climate and soil cause correspond- 
ing differences in the character of 
peoples. For thirty years there has 
been a growing party in the North 
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which regards slavery as sinful. 
Still the number of persons who 
refuse to use the product of slave 
labour is small, and, so far as I 
know, no one has refused to grow 
rich by the trade of the South. It 
is to be remembered that the union 
of the States is political, not moral. 
Kach State is an independent sove- 
reignty, having the right of life and 
death over its own citizens. This 
sovereignty cannot rightfully be 
usurped or interfered with by an- 
other State, or by the Federal Go- 
vernment. Each State has its own 
constitution, chief magistrate, legis- 
lature, laws, and institutions. A 
legal act in one State may be a 
crime across an imaginary boundary. 
The people of each State regulate 
their own affairs, and the citizen of 
any State may be tried for high 
treason to that State. The Federal 
President has no power to punish or 
to pardon. Neither President nor 
Congress could have saved the life 
of John Brown in Virginia, or any 
criminal sentenced to death under 
the laws of a State. Slavery being 
lawful at the South, the Northern 
man has no more right to interfere 
with it than if it were in Brazil, 
Turkey, or Hindostan. He may 
preach or write against the institu- 
tion, and get as many hearers or 
readers at the South as he can, and 
he transcends not his rights. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin was read by numbers 
at the South. The anti-slavery ad- 
vocate may lawfully speak or write 
against slavery; but if, like John 
Brown, he takes men and weapons 
to emancipate the slaves, or in any 
way disturbs the legal rights of the 
South, he must be amenable to the 
State laws which he had violated, 
and which he was bound as a citi- 
zen of the United States to respect. 
The Federal Constitution, which 
is the basis and limit of the powers 
of the general government of States 
united for certain purposes of gene- 
ral defence and welfare, guarantees 
slavery as it does all other property 
and institutions of the States. The 
Fugitive Slave Law only carries out 
an express clause in the Constitution 
which declares that fugitives held 
to labour in one State shall be re- 
turned by another into which they 
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may have escaped. Slaves neverthe- 
less escaped from the South by the 
help of the North. During the last 
ten years there has been organized 
help called ‘the underground rail- 
road.’ By this benevolent provision 
many have reached their Canaan in 
Canada, often to find there both life 
and hope blasted. ‘They have lived 
and died of cold, and drunkenness, 
and poverty, in the severity of a 
climate of which they had no ex- 
perience and no conception. 

Though I was a democrat, be- 
lieving in the Constitution, and 
loving the Union, I would no more 
have returned an escaped slave to a 
cruel master than I would have for- 
cibly restored an escaped wife toa 
cruel husband. I have spent too 
much time at the South to be de- 
ceived in the character and capa- 
bilities of the negro. I know that, 
as a class, they can no more safely 
or justly be freed from restraint and 
elevated at once to the rights and 
privileges of white men, than babies 
and boys can be emancipated from 
the nursery or the schoolroom. | 
have spent a winter in New Orleans, 
another in Texas, a third in Virginia, 
and a fourth in Alabama, during : 
ten years’ residence in New York. 
I had gone South at first, an imme- 
diate and unconditional Abolitionist. 
I learned lessons then not to be 
learned at the North. I have known 
a veritable Uncle Tom, the confiden- 
tial servant and trusted friend of his 
master. Daniel was a saint, whose 
prayers I would beg as a blessing. 
He never had a blow any more than 
the month-old baby of his beloved 
mistress. This man’s ancestors 
came last century, not last year, 
from Africa. Careful Christian cul- 
ture for several generations had 
produced a clever man, and an ex- 
cellent Methodist. I knew several 
Topseys. ‘These had descended from 
ancestors of a more savage nature, 
and who had generally been field 
hands instead of being placed in a 
position for culture and training 
which is the portion of the house 
servants. The native African is not 
to be found in the Southern States, 
with the exception of the few ne- 
groes brought by the yacht ‘Wan- 
derer’ from Africa some years since. 
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There may be other native Africans, 
but I have never seen or heard of 
them in the Southern States through 
which I have travelled, or where I 
have resided. ‘The slaves, then, 
have been natives of the Southern 
States for several generations. In 
Cuba may be seen the genuine Afri- 
can, just caught, and put into ser- 
vice, in the field or the house. If 
in the latter, there is constant effort 
to escape, and the escape is of a 
peculiar kind. The fugitive may 
always be found on the house-top, 
entirely emancipated from clothing, 
and basking in the vertical, burning 
beams of the sun. 

Southerners have a dread of native 
Africans, and of the slave trade. 
They like only those civilized ser- 
vants whom they call ‘ our people,’ 
not our slaves. With house ser- 
vants they are much more familiar 
than English gentlemen are with 
menials. ‘The Southern master or 
mistress has often been nourished 
at the black breast of ‘Mammy; 
and they have played as familiarly 
with black foster brothers and sis- 
ters as with their own white rela- 
tives. If the South had the pre- 
judice of the North against the 
negro, their servants would be a 
more desperate infliction on the 
masters than the frogs in the knead- 
ing-troughs of Egypt. This is ren- 
dered impossible by early familiarity 
and continued mutual dependence 
and association. J have seen a 
Southern mistress, a wise, kind, and 
Christian lady, labour patiently 
during three years to teach a Topsy 
to read. At the end of two years, 
Bessie informed me, on one of my 
visits, that she could read. 

‘A little, said her mistress; ‘ spell 
cap, Bessie.’ 

‘C—p—a, proudly pronounced, 
attested Bessie’s progress. ‘The next 
year I saw the sable scholar, and 
she succeeded in spelling cap cor- 
rectly, and J learned that she could 
real a little in the Prayer-book. 
She could repeat the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and many hymns. 
This girl, who had no book blood in 
her veins, had learned readily and 
perfectly all the work of an elegant 
laudly’s-maid, at the early age of 
thirteen years. 
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At the opening of the war in the 
spring of 1861 I saw myself a ruined 
man. My paper was suspended by 
being excluded from the mails, by a 
government order. My business 
was gone utterly. My property 
and prospects were as if the earth 
had opened and swallowed them up. 
I knew well the men in power. 
Politicians know each other. They 
do not conceal from their opponents 
the fact that they are rascals, though 
they may hide it from their own 
party. Political life in the United 
States had gradually become cor- 
rupt. In the first years of the re- 
public a man would no more have 
attempted to bribe a voter than a 
judge on the bench or a juryman in 
the box. It may be feared that at- 
tempts are made now to bribe the 
last, even as the first, though not 
as frequently or as shamelessly. 
During the last years, especially in 
the cities, political triumph and ad- 
vancement have been purchased as 
regularly as other luxuries of the 
land. ‘The majority is said to rule. 
It has been too often a minority of 
rich rogues and rascals, who have 
fomented divisions, scattered bribes, 
and, at times, resorted to intimida- 
tion. Carefully and faithfully I had 
learned the lesson of party politics 
and to understand the character of 
politicians. 

I had known Mr. Seward from my 
youth, as a scheming, time-serving, 
aspiring, unscrupulous lawyer, full 
of gilded words and so-called prin- 
ciples,—though these last were al- 
ways such as he was convinced 
would prove a profitable invest- 
ment. for such principles he was 
willing to make sacrifices, and be- 
come the paid or unpaid advocate. 

f knew Abraham Lincoln as a 
weak, obstinate man, of ‘ good- 
nature’ and good intentions, with 
the jokes and manners of a clown. 
He was fitted by his honesty to be 
the tool, rather than the instrument 
of his party. What could be ex- 
pected of him but the want of all 
wise statesmanship which he has 
uniformly shown ? 

I knew well the real governing 
powers in the dominant party of 
1860. ‘The press and the pulpit 
were the power behind the throne. 
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Horace Greeley represented the one, 
and Henry Ward Beecher the other. 
Mr. Greeley is a kind, conscientious 
man, with ‘a plentiful lack’ of com- 
prehension of facts or principles. 
At first he asserted the right of the 
South to secede from the Union; 
but he was at the head of a party 
whose watchword had been ‘ Liberty 
for the Slave.’ The larger portion 
of the leading politicians of this 
party had as real, and vital, and 
practical an interest in the abolition 
of slavery as they had in the pre- 
vention and cure of hydrophobia. 
In both cases they wished to have 
nothing to do with the disease or its 
subjects. The substratum of the 
party was greed of place and power 
for the individual, and lust of do- 
minion for the nation. Mr. Greeley 
had always been an ambitious man, 
but conscientiously desiring influ- 
ence that he might use it for the 
good of his fellow-men. To him 
the negro was a fellow-man. He 
had, I doubt not, as real and earnest 
sympathy with the slave as Clark- 
son or Wilberforce; but Mr. Gree- 
ley, as a politician, was bound by 
the compromises of the Union. He 
was the leader of a party, and every 
such leader is the slave of his party. 
At first he pleaded, in his editorial 
capacity, for the right of peaceful 
secession, but he ended by resign- 
ing his freedom to party domina- 
tion, and by hounding mercenaries 
and murderers ‘on to Richmond.’ 
A man may be honest, and kind, 
and conscientious, and recognized 
as a minister of the Gospel of Peace, 
and still be a murderer. He may 
be all this if he is a Northern man, 
as he may be a slaveholder if he has 
had his birth and training at the 
South. The Abolitionist pulpit in 
the Federal States is represented by 
Henry Ward Beecher, brother of 
the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
He is an American ‘man of mark, 
who will use Scripture or Sharpe’s 
rifles against slavery, or any other 
argument that would fill his church, 
increase his influence, or float him 
on the topmost wave of popular 
favour to the highest place in the 
Church and the world. 

Mr. Greeley lost sight of the con- 
stitution, and gave up its guaran- 
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tees at the command of his party. 
He is one of those honest politicians, 
who thinks that to get what he 
wants, he must take a great deal 
that he does not want. It is pro- 
bable that Mr. Beecher never cared 
a straw for that platform of the 
American Union, the Constitution, 
but believed from the first enuncia- 
tion of the doctrine by his masters, 
Garrison and Phillips, that the 
Constitution was ‘a covenant with 
death and an agreement with 
hell.’ Throughout the final strug- 
gle, which resulted in secession and 
war, he has done duty, probably 
with a good conscience, as an am- 
bitious, clerical demagogue, aiming 
at priestly influence over the people, 
and often playing the buffoon in his 
pulpit as successfully as Forrest 
treads the stage, as American trage- 
dian. Majorities rule in the United 
States. Often these are nominal, 
the real majority being divided into 
powerless minorities. Such a ma- 
jority elected President Lincoln, 
who had a plurality of votes, or 
more than either of the other can- 
didates, but lacked more than, a 
mnillion suffrages of an actual and 
true majority. The republican 
party, though a minority, had at- 
tained to power, and for its time 
it must rule. Submission, when 
beaten, nominally or really, is the 
habit of our people. I saw that 
conscience and corruption had in- 
duced national madness, and that 
war was the inevitable result. The 
disease must rage till it should 
work its own cure, until the nation 
should have its punishment and its 
purgation. It seemed to be God’s 
will to create a soul under the ribs 
of death at the South, to awaken 
the people as with the trump of 
doom from the lethargy of luxury 
and idleness. The mighty motive 
of a most virtuous patriotism—of 
self-defence and national independ- 
ence was awakened in the heart of 
the South by the utterly unjustifi- 
able invasion by the North. Provi- 
dence left the North to go mad in 
her Pharisaic pride that she might 
be humbled in sight of the whole 
world, that her lust of dominion 
might be rebuked for all time. The 
scum and filth of her cities has been 
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massed and sent against the South. 
Happily for those cities, the organ- 
ized rowdies and ruffians of Phila- 
delphia, New York, and other 
Northern cities, whose nature was 
fitly designated by the names they 
gave to their associations —‘ The 
Know Nothings, ‘The Killers, 
‘The Dead Rabbits’? ‘The Blood 
Tubs,’ and many with other hor- 
rible designations — have found 
graves or trenches in the sunny 
South. They have been swept 
from the fair earth, but not till 
they had wrought ruin and inflicted 
outrage that no sane man can con- 
template without shame and horror. 
Their deeds have served to intensify 
the bitterness of hate that eats into 
the heart of the South, that makes 
the Union to every Southerner truly 
‘a covenant with death and an 
agreement with hell.’ 

At the beginning of the war I 
stood in the prospective presence 
of all the horrors that have been 
heaped on the South. Well do I 
remember the dread catalogue of 
cruelties that Mr. Greeley threat- 
ened, in The Tribune, that the North 
would inflict on ‘the rebels.’ He 
defined war with the most diabolical 
definitions, and then said, ‘ All this 
you shall suffer at our hands if you 
return not to the Union.’ He vir- 
tually took his place as commander- 
in-chief of half a million of mur- 
derous invaders of sister States, 
independent by compact of the 
Constitution, the instrument of 
Union. Could I have served the 
war directly or indirectly, my pen, 
my voice, would have been of use 
in the contest, and I should have 
had no lack of employment; but I 
could not join the bloody mania, I 
could not give myself to the South, 
because I was not born in a South- 
ern State, and did not owe allegi- 
ance there. I might have trans- 
ferred my fealty or citizenship; but 
I had a horror of shedding fraternal 
blood, except in self-defence. I was 
Northern by birth. I belonged to 
the South by sympathy, not legally. 
I owed allegiance to my own State. 
Enlistment was voluntary. I was 
not obliged to figr+ my Southern 
brethren. If I went South I could 
only give her my one life, and do 
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my best to shed the blood of my 
own brothers, two of whom had 
enlisted, and my other Northern 
friends who had joined the army of 
invasion. I shrank from such a 
war with an indescribable distress 
and dread. Besides, I belonged not 
to myself alone. One whom I had 
promised before God to love and 
cherish till death should part us, 
pleaded that we should escape from 
the madness and strife by voluntary 
exile. 

My wife was Southern born, but 
she was left an orphan at an early 
age, her father and mother having 
died of an epidemic fever nearly at 
the same time. They left four 
children, two sons and two daugh- 
ters. As my wife’s mother was a 
New York woman, she and the 
younger brother were brought up 
by an aunt in New York city, while 
the elder brother and sister re- 
mained in Virginia, and were reared 
by their father’s relatives. This 
fact complicated the trials of our 
position. My wife was intensely 
Southern in feeling, though greatly 
desiring the abolition of slavery. 
The younger brother, Rollin, took 
the side of the war, and was a 
zealous disciple of Henry Ward 
Beecher, whom The Times persists 
in calling Mr. Beecher Stowe, be- 
cause his sister, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
has kept her maiden name. 

As the mania for the war in- 
creased, I became more certain that 
I should be arrested if I did not 
make my escape. I had not been 
prudent of speech. Americans for- 
merly flattered themselves that free 
speech was one of their prescriptive 
rights. This was always more a 
boast than a reality, unless a man 
were sustained by a party, but now 
it had become a palpable falsehood. 
Hypocrites sprang up like mush- 
rooms, for every man feared his 
fellow. There was a universal 
eruption of American flags on all 
buildings, as if a moral scarlatina 
had overwhelmed the North. Every 
man who had a house, or an office, 
put out a flag. Woe to them if 
they had not thus respected the will 
of the majority! The New York 
Herald undertook to resist the dis- 
play of patriotism and bunting. 
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The mob compelled its editor, who 
was also its proprietor, to hang out 
the stars and stripes, and to advo- 
cate the war. My heart had thrilled 
ever at the sight of ‘the Flag of our 
Union: now it glared on me like a 
bloody sign of madness and murder. 

I remember making my way one 
day through a forest of flags to the 
Park, where was an encampment of 
troops and a great gathering of 
army waggons and ambulances. 
Here I chanced to meet my wife’s 
young brother, Rollin, who had 
become a lieutenant of a company 
since I had seen him. As he came 
up to me I thought of his brother 
William, who was sure to fight at 
the South, and I said, as I grasped 
his hand, ‘God help us, boy! are 
you really going?” 

‘I am going, he replied, with an 
assumption of manliness which 
seemed only pompous. He was 
only one-and-twenty, and a delicate, 
girlish stripling, who knew no more 
of the hardships of life than an 
infant in arms. 

‘Your brother?’ said I. 

‘If it must be, he answered. ‘If 
my brother upholds an accursed in- 
stitution, if he rushes on his fate 
with the rest of the rebels, he must 
meet it. Mr. Beecher says it would 
be our duty to shoot an archangel 
if he carried the black banner of 
slavery, and marshalled a host of 
hellish tyrants.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, Rollin, said I: 
‘you surely will not shoot your 
brother because Mr. Beecher in- 
dulges in pulpit rant and fanatical 
absurdity ? 

‘I have blood in my veins,’ said 
Rollin, fiercely. ‘I am ready to 
shed my blood for the glorious old 
flag.’ He swung his cap in his 
delicate white hand, and shouted, 
‘Hurrah! the Union for ever!’ 

‘The Union! said I. ‘Do you 
expect to conquer union with the 
sword? Must the cement of our 
Union be made of the blood of 
brethren ?” 

‘The Union one and indivisible!’ 
cried Rollin. 

‘Be my brother, or I will kill 
you,’ I answered. 

‘These cursed slaveholders are 
no brethren of mine,’ he said; ‘ but 
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we will give them a lesson. They 
shall respect the flag. They are a 
pack of thieves from the beginning: 
they stole their slaves, and they 
have stolen our forts now.’ 

‘But the forts were paid for with 
their money as well as ours; and as 
to their slaves, they have inherited 
them and the institution, and they 
cannot repudiate either at once.’ 

‘They don’t want to repudiate 
them. They are nine millions of 
cursed aristocrats. They want a 
whipping: they need a little whole- 
some blood-letting to take the pride 
and oppression out of them.’ 

‘And others may need the same 
to rid them of fanaticism and brag, 
I replied. 

‘Take care,” said Rollin: ‘army 
Waggons have ears; the trees in 
the Park have ears: some of them 
may tell of traitors. If you get into 
Fort Lafayette, your wife will go 
crazy.’ 

‘Do not fear for me, I said. 

‘Perhaps I don’t; but Mary is 
slightly akin to me, and I am some- 
what partial to her. I might shield 
a traitor for her sake.’ 

‘Mary is more Southern than I 
am,’ I said. ‘She cannot be more 
convinced of the right of secession 
than I am, but she feels more 
strongly.’ 

‘The right of secession!’ cried 
Rollin, getting terribly red in the 
face. He raised his hand. ‘If it 
were not for Mary, I swear—’ 

‘Stop, stop, my dear fellow, I 
said. ‘Remember you and Mary 
were both born in Virginia.’ 

The white hand fell: the soft 
soldier gave way for a moment. 
He dearly loved his sister Mary, 
and he had much affection for his 
brother and sister at the South: he 
loved and reverenced the memory 
of his parents also; but he was a 
soldier now! an officer! If he did 
not care to see the South restored to 
the Union, he did wish to see 
aristocrats and slaveholders hum- 
bled. 

We parted with a semi-cordial 
good-day, and I walked on. I had 
been for days meditating escape. 
The passport system and the police- 
ene ye at the steamers and vessels 
were obstacles. Money was also 
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wanting to make my exodus. A 
forced sale of house and office fur- 
niture was all I had to rely upon 
for funds. Every one clutched 
money as with a death clasp. Ap- 
prehension for the future was uni- 
versal. Property would not bring 
above a shilling in the pound if 
sold now. I had small hope that I 
should be allowed to leave even if I 
had riches equal to my poverty. 

I walked on after leaving my 
brother-in-law, pondering the situa- 
tion. Everywhere there was_ the 
same dreadful monotony — soldiers 
and flags, flags and soldiers. I 
shunned the passport offices: I in- 
stinctively shrank from having my 
loyalty canvassed by some ‘ Seward- 
man,’ who would be likely to have a 
good memory for political discom- 
fiture which I had dealt out to him 
in the past. I met a few friends 
who were of my own political faith, 
but they declined to talk in the 
street. Five or six of us found our- 
selves at last in one office, but our 
meeting was melancholy enough. 
No one saw the way out of our 
troubles, though all saw the way 
deeper in. The only comfort of our 
conference was that we dared speak 
freely. No one of our number 
would inform against another, for 
all were gentlemen and real friends 
of the Union. 

The necessities of my position 
induced the adoption of a safe 
mode of exodus. Our money was 
the small sum realized from an 
auction sale of personal effects. 
This fact, added to the circum- 
stance that no attention was paid 
by the police to the steerage pas- 
sengers of vessels taking out freight 
to London and Liverpool, induced 
me to take passage for myself and 
wife in what was termed the 
‘second cabin’ of a small clipper 
ship sailing for London. She was 
laden with wheat and cheese, and 
had therefore the advantage of 
sweetness in her cargo; and what is 
termed the steerage was divided 
into rough compartments called, by 
courtesy, ‘state rooms.’ Here we 
found several artisans returning to 
France, England, and Ireland rather 
than enlist to serve the Republic 
they had nearly or quite adopted as 
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their home; several rowdies who 
chose to fight in their own time and 
way; and one family consisting of a 
South Carolinian gentleman who 
was escaping with his wife and 
children from St. Louis, where he 
had been temporarily residing. He 
had left in such haste to avoid 
arrest that he had only secured the 
means to obtain a steerage passage 
to London. I shall have more to 
say of this gentleman hereafter, who 
might truly be said to be a repre- 
sentative man; that is, he faithfully 
represented the conservative feeling 
and thought of the South on the 
subject of slavery. 

The day we sailed we fortunately 
received letters from the South. 
They were not new, having been 
sent by a private hand, and dropped 
New York Post-office. 
There was one from a clergyman 
who had been a philanthropic anti- 
slavery man for years, and who 
fully believed that the South would 
be able in time to safely free her 
slaves. I had known him as a 
scholar, a man of genius, and a 
most devoted Christian. His letter 
was a terrible ‘sign of the times’ in 
the South. The wicked and mer- 
cenary character of the invasion was 
the side of the war for the Union 
which he saw. To him it had no 
other aspect. 

Ihave prayed (he said) in the past for 
the permanence of our Union. I have 
loved our whole country, and I have la- 
boured for the elevation of the coloured 
people, and for their preparation for that 
freedom which I saw would be theirs in 
the future. Now I see that their enfran- 
chisement is postponed. But they are con- 
tent, as a rule. The best of them have 
only fidelity in their hearts to their homes, 
and the families who claim their fealty. 
God forbid that the North should ever 
legislate for them! She does not know 
them, or love them. 

The Northern invasion is so revolting to 
all that is Christian and all that is human, 
that I can hardly trust myself to speak 
of it. Let the North know that we are 
ONE—that we resist as one man. I am 
astonished at the virtue and unity of our 
people. I am astonished at myself, when 
I consider what has been my feeling for 
the Union, and my protest against the in- 
stitution of slavery. I would never own 
a slave during the forty years that I have 
lived in the South, and ministered to a 
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Christian congregation. Now I accept the 
negro as a trust from God, and am willing 
to hold him in any way that will conduce 
to his highest well-being. 

I have prayed in church, that God would 
enable us to make manure for our fields of 
the mercenary ruffians of the North, who 
threaten us with invasion, with sacked 
cities, and homes desolated and destroyed. 
They promise to dine in Richmond in thirty 
days. We promise that they shall sup in 
hell before our city falls. Such is my 
spirit, dear friends; such is the spirit of all 
you love in the South, and of all who have 
loved the Union, I keep you in my heart 
and my prayers always; and I know that 
you hold me in like precious remembrance. 


We read our letters, noting the 
process by which a great people 
really longing, many of them, to be 
one, had become two nations. For 
the last thirty years there is no 
doubt that there had been ex- 
tremists, North and South, who 
wished the dissolution of the Union. 
The fanatic Abolitionist believed 
himself, in some sort, a supporter of 
slavery while he lived in the Union, 
drank sugar in his tea, and read in 
a cotton Bible. The haughty South- 
erner believed that the Abolitionist 
would yet gain a preponderance in 
the Government, and intrude upon 
his plantation or his home. Like 
the zealous Protestant who said 
that the Pope should not govern 
his Irish servants in Lent, so the 
patrician of the South was deter- 
mined that the Abolitionists should 
not govern him at any time. 

Our brother William’s letters 
contained a sort of journal of the 
action of Virginia for the months 
immediately preceding the outbreak 
of the war. He had been one of 
those who desired the gradual abo- 
lition of slavery. He had loved the 
Union as he loved life: he loved 
loyalty and honour better than 
either. I give extracts from his 
letters, which came down to the 
period of his regiment being or- 
dered to Norfolk. The suspension 
of the mails had hindered his send- 
ing his letters; but he had written, 
hoping for the opportunity of send- 
ing by a private conveyance, which 
he happily found in season for us to 
get his letters on the eve of our 
departure for a foreign land, where 
we might never again see that 
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beloved handwriting. I give first 
an extract showing his loyalty to 
the Union. He said:— 


Last night we met in caucus, to consider 
the condition of our State, and of our 
Union. Pryor made a speech for disunion. 
I replied. I said, ‘The people of the States 
are the source of power. The will of the 
people made Virginia a part of the Union, 
Until a majority of my State votes for dis- 
union, I consider the movement proposed 
and advocated here to-night, TREASON. 
Yes, gentlemen, TREASON ; nothing less.’ 

There was a dead silence while I was 
speaking, and then the cry burst forth, 
‘Repeat your words. Say again that se- 
cession is treason.’ 

I rose deliberately, to repeat my short 
speech. I believe that twenty pistols were 
cocked in the instant of my rising. ‘ Gen- 
tlemen,’ I said, ‘be sure that I have 
offended you, before you fire. Do not 
shoot me on an uncertainty.’ And loudly, 
without addition or explanation, I repeated 
my words. Several muttered ‘ Traitor.’ 
One said, ‘ He puts the State first.’ I did 
not say, ‘I do,” I simply kept my place, 
standing as a mark before them. 

* You put the State first?’ said one, in- 
terrogatively. I replied: ¢ Until a majority 
of my State votes for disunion, I shall con- 
sider secession and treason synonymous 
terms. When my State secedes I owe 
allegiance only to God and my State.’ 
There was a wild hurrah. Those who 
were just before wanting to shoot me, were 
embracing me now. My hand was shaken 
by these muscular patriots till it ached to 
the shoulder. May we have cool heads to 
guide these hot hearts, in the event of con- 
flict with the North! They cannot forgive 
wavering or cowardice, They love a brave 
man, even when they think him greatly in 
the wrong. The impulse of our people is 
like the force of a thousand-pound cannon. 
It wants the best sort of artillerists, and it 
will do wonderful works. 

I often ask myself, Is it possible that our 
legislature will pass the ordinance of seces- 
sion? I cannot be blind to the fact that 
great changes are coming over the minds 
of our people. I pray ,that the North 
may have wisdom, and that the South may 
have patience. 


The next letter was written after 
the ordinance of secession was 
passed. It began:— 


Darling Sister—Last night our State 
legislature in secret session passed the ordi- 
nance of secession. To-morrow I go with 
my regiment to Norfolk, It has come 
upon me, though I prayed so earnestly that 
disunion might be averted ; that we might 
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be left in peace to achieve a virtuous man- 
hood, to improve and emancipate our ser- 
vants, and prove to the world that we 
were not the fiends that Abolitionists have 
painted us. But no; we must fight for 
independence, and for the domestic institu- 
tion we have inherited. Oh, my Mary! I 
cannot help saying now, with the poet we 
so much admire— 


‘Cursed be the heritage of the sins we 
have not sinned.’ 


In all the world slavery has not one real 
friend, and yet the institution must be pro- 
tected, or these poor helpless millions must 
be left to themselves, to become demoral- 
ized, or, what is as bad, to the tender mer- 
cies of the North, whose hearts are as cold 
to the negroes as their climate. Why can 
they not trust us? My heart breaks at 
the horrible prospect before us, and yet I 
must nerve myself for my duties. Poor 
old Mammy, who was mamma’s nurse be- 
fore she was ours, (the Lord knows how 
old she is, I am sure I don’t,) says, ‘ Now, 
massa Willie, darlin, you lub Mammy. 
You go fight for me, and not let dem Abo- 
litionist (de blessed Lord confound ’em !) 
come here to take way all our comforts, 
and kill and drive way our massas, and 
dem we lub best under dis warm sun ob 
de Souf—and maybe take us to work in de 
ice, way up Norf. I know you fight well, 
massa Willie. You tink of poor old 
Mammy, and you nebber will disgrace me 
—cause. I your own Mammy, and your 
sweet mudder’s Mammy afore you were 
born.’ 

O Mary! Mary! think of it all. I owe 
allegiance to dear old Virginia. Every 
grain of sand in her soil is sacred to me. 
Iam one of the army of defence, because, 
under God, my life belongs to my State. 
If poor dear Rollin comes with the invaders, 
I may take his life or he may take mine. 
Such may be the terrible fortune of war. 
Give my love to him, Tell him he is not 
forced to fight. Tell him, Mary, how 
wicked, how foolish, how useless it is for 
the North to murder the South, in order 
to restore the Union. Surely the North is 
utterly demented in this matter. For 
heaven's sake keep Rollin from going mad 
with the rest. I have no fears for Henry ; 
he is a dyed-in-the-wool democrat, and has 
a true appreciation of the institution of 
slavery. He regards the black as in his 
pupilage—as in a school of civilization. 
I am sure I would gladly rid myself of the 
responsibility of being one of the masters 
in this school; but I have inherited its 
burdens and its duties, and I cannot escape 
from either. The North is utterly un- 
reasoning about slavery, Rollin has been 
always a sentimental Abolitionist. He 
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could never see that I have any duty to 
the people who belong to me, and to whom 
I belong, but to free them, and pay them 
wages when they might choose to work. 
If they fell into suffering from their own 
folly, or perversity, why pay them wages ? 
and if they could not, or would not earn 
them, send them to the poor-house. I feel 
as though I were trying to argue with 
poor Rollin; but the night is too short for 
that, and in the morning we march. Pre- 
sident Lincoln is a fool; his advisers are 
fools or knaves. I shall fight the fight out 
like a man, and not disgrace Mammy, or 
betray her or her class in their helplessness. 
Ah, sister mine, you would be astonished 
at the virtue and unity of our people. 
The North will have to meet a united 
South. As one will, as one man, as one 
arm, we shall strike the insane, or wicked 
and mercenary invaders. Oh, that the 
North were wise ; that she would spare us, 
and herself! She will bathe the sword of 
fanaticism in our blood, and we say, ‘In 
the name of God, Amen.’ 

Time fails me. I must bid you farewell, 
my dear ones, 

The dear God keep you. All the time, 

Yours. 


P.S.—Old Daniel, my father’s best-be- 
loved servant, or slave, as they say North, 
goes with me. You know what a saint he 
is. Iam not ashamed to say I trust much 
to his prayers. He will take care of me 
like a mother, make me corn dodgers every 
morning, bring water for my bath, or 
search out the best bathing-place in the 
brook, ard think of a thousand things that 
I have forgotten, or never knew. He is a 
treasure for this world or another. If I am 
wounded, I hope to die in Daniel’s arms. 
His love for me is like that of David for 
Jonathan—it passes the love of women. 
With such good care, you will not be 
troubled about me; but you will pray for 
me always. 

Your own 
WILLIAM. 


Midnight, and we march at four o’clock. 


My wife wept abundantly, and I 
cannot be quite sure that my own 
eyes were dry, though I am not 
given to tears. But all the misery 
the North was preparing for her 
own people and those of the South 
seemed to rush over me in one 
bitter, overwhelming flood. I saw 
mutilated men; I saw the dead, the 
dying, and oceans of blood; I saw 
widows and orphans, and seas of 
tears; I shut my eyes, and still I 
saw them ; I opened them, and still 
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the procession of horrors was pass- 
ing. 

During the day I learned from 
Mr. Montfort that he was a South 
Carolinian, a sturdy Secessionist by 
inheritance, as his father had been a 
Nullifier in the time of President 
Jackson. He had left his home on 
a visit of a few months to St. Louis, 
in order to improve his wife’s health. 
Here he had narrowly escaped ar- 
rest, and had been obliged to leave, 
almost without funds, and escape 
from the country by way of New 
York. He had one of those hot 
hearts of which our brother had 
spoken; he did not reason; he had 
no excuse for the North; he only 
hated and cursed her. 

‘ What do these people want with 
my servants?’ he said. ‘They have 
been in our family for three genera- 
tions. Will they guarantee them a 
good support and kind care in their 
old age? Do they want them to 
work for them and to cheat them 
out of their wages? My people fare 
as well as my family, except for 
delicacies, when we are sick, and 
they cook a heap more nice things 
for themselves, year in and out, than 
they do for us. They are happier 
than we are, for they have more 
religion, and they have not any care. 
Their creed is to lay no more to the 
heart than they can shake off at the 
heels. Now what do these cursed 
Abolitionists want, stirring up dis- 
content among our people ?’ 

I said: ‘ They believe the system 
of slavery to be wicked; they want 
the slaves to be free—to be hired 
servants instead of chattels.’ 

‘If they want a change I think 
they had better come and take our 
places and manage our people; but 
I have noticed that all who do come 
buy negroes and fall into traces, 
and draw with the rest of us. Only 
the Yankees are hard masters: they 
don’t understand our people; they 
were not raised with them, and they 
don’t like them; they are never easy 
with a negro inthe room. Now I 
like to have them about me. I used 
to have my man Cato sleep in my 
room till I was married; after that 
he slept along the mat outside the 
door, and if I said “Cato,” in a 
whisper, he would hear me. Poor 
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fellow! if he could swim the Atlan- 
tic he would come to me; I sent 
him to my brother at Charleston; I 
told him my fix, and he cried like a 
baby. We said our prayers toge- 
ther, cursed the Yankees, and shook 
hands, hoping to meet again in this 
world or inheaven. Cato is a Chris- 
tian, sir; I think he is a better 
Christian than I am, for he never 
swears. I swear a good deal, but 
then I pray a good deal: I hope to 
get the balance on the right side 
before I die. I would not have the 
sins of these Yankees to answer for, 
not for all -the world, sir; they get 
our people discontented, or seduce 
them away from their homes, and 
half the time the poor things never 
get back again. If they can write, 
they can send a letter to their 
master, or some one who will help 
them to get back; but their Yankee 
friends won’t write for them or help 
them. Not a bit of it: they tell 
them they will be whipped to death 
or burnt alive if they come back, 
sir. 

‘And some of them believe what 
they tell the negroes, I replied. 
‘ They believe that what has occurred 
may occur again.’ 

‘ Niggers get lynched sometimes, 
that is a fact” said Mr. Montfort, 
‘and so do white men. If a nigger 
commits an outrage upon a lady he 
is past praying for, sir.’ 

‘Have not negroes been burnt 
alive in the South in aggravated 
cases of outrage upon whites ?’ 

‘Only where ladies had been 
abused, sir. A white man would be 
lynched under such circumstances, 
sir.’ 

‘ But not burnt,’ I said. 

‘ Well, I reckon not ; I never jus- 
tify Lynch-law, sir; but there are 
cases which would make burning 
alive right, if anything could. Our 
people have hot tempers. In the 
case of a word and a blow, the blow 
is pretty sure to come first, sir; but 
I don’t know anybody who would 
not help a good boy home when he 
had been coaxed away,and give him 
a hearty welcome. I wonder how 
the Yankees would like it if we 
should come and break up their 
families, and seduce away their 
wives and children? I dare say 
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some of them are hardly treated, 
and they might listen to a smooth- 
spoken Southerner. One could say 
a heap of things against marriage, 
specially where a man makes a 
slave of his wife or his daughter. 
But how would they like it? They 
say marriage is a Divine institution, 
but that slavery came from the 
other place. Now I say, by their 
fruits ye shall know them. Let us 
suppose a man abuses his wife, and 
has poor devils of children, and 
they live hard and die hard, and go 
to the pit that has no bottom at 
last; and another has a hundred 
slaves, and he has them well raised 
and well instructed, and helps them 
to be happy Christians here, and to 
win heaven at last—which is the 
best man, and which gives us the 
strongest proof of a Divine institu- 
tion ?’ 

‘Your language would be very 
shocking to a conscientious Abo- 
litionist.’ 

He turned and looked me in the 
eye, and said, very solemnly, ‘I 
believe that slavery and marriage are 
Divine institutions. Both may be 
abused. We poor mortals are always 
doing wrong in some way; we fall 
short or we overdo, but God is mer- 
ciful ; we pray to be delivered from 
evil, and we read in the service, 
“Lord have mercy on us, miserable 
sinners ”—and I trust He will.’ 

‘I suppose you pray for the Abo- 
litionists,’ I remarked. 

‘Well, I suppose I do pray for 
the mean curses; but if I had them 
all in a bag I would drown them, 
sir, like so many rabid pups—I 
swear I would, and the Lord have 
mercy on their miserable souls,’ he 
added, without any very special de- 
votion, lam afraid. Iam afraid, also, 
that I was amused at the violence of 
my new friend. My wife was sadly 
troubled with him, though he never 
said a bad word in her presence. 
His militant propensities burst forth 
without stint on all occasions. How 
he had escaped a prison in St. Louis 
Was a marvel to me. Heartily as he 
hated the North, ardently as he 
longed to be fighting the battles of 
the South, his wife always soothed 
his ire. If she laid her hand on the 
wavy masses of his brown hair; if 
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she twined her delicate fingers in 
his large hand, he was like the mil- 
lennial lion, peaceful enough to lie 
down with a lamb. His children, 
too, were always welcome. They 
could not possibly come amiss to 
him; even when he was sea-sick he 
was gentle and kind to them. 
During one entire month at sea no 
tone or gesture of impatience es- 
caped this man toward his family. 
He evidently considered himself 
their Divinely-appointed servant, as 
well as protector. Daily he read 
the Church Service, with his beloved 
little flock at his knees. 

‘We shall have no storm,’ he said, 
‘for my wife is a perfect Christian, 
and she has prayed that we may 
have no storm, and we shall not; 
we shall go all the way in a streak 
of sunshine. So much for being in 
the company of Christians. I have 
often thought that with my wife and 
Cato I should not be afraid in the 
Day of Judgment, though I am a 
hard Christian, sir; I think they 
both could pray me through. You 
know what the Scripture says about 
two being agreed in their prayers 
touching one thing. My boy Cato 
is the most remarkable person, sir, 
to get answers to prayers. I used 
to think he could pray a possum out 
of a hollow tree. One thing is 
mighty certain—he could always 
pray a pass out of me to go to a 
Methodist meeting and preach them 
all into ecstatics.’ 

‘Then he is not a Churchman, 
Mr. Montfort; why did you not 
teach him your own religion ? 

‘ Well, sir, I believe in the fitness 
of things. Methodism suits our ser- 
vants, and the Church suits us. 
They like new words and long ones, 
and to get up a service for them- 
selves. We are satisfied that holy 
men of old left us a beautiful liturgy 
that we cannot improve upon. I[ 
like to have my people go to heaven 
their own way. I never cross a 
nigger unless it is necessary, and 
never give one a reason why he 
should obey. I am head, and my 
servants are my hands. Now, if I 
saw a blow coming, and wished to 
raise my hand to ward it off, I 
should not like my hand to stop 
and ask a question, and get a reason, 
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while I was being knocked down. 
No, sir, never give a servant a 
reason: command him—that is my 
doctrine, and take the best means 
to secure obedience. Some niggers 
have to be whipped; children were 
formerly whipped; parents are 
giving up the rod in these latter 
days of progress and improvement 
and heaps of talk. When the ex- 
periment is fairly tried of governing 
white children without any whip- 
ping, if it turns out well we may 
try it with our servants. I did not 
have to whip mine because I had 
Cato, and he kept them straight. 
On the plantation my brother ma- 
naged, but Cato was his right-hand 
man. My brother says that Cato 
fits his Methodist religion like a 
duck’s bill in the mud, and every- 
thing and everybody else just as 
well. It is a comfort, sir, to see 


this servant happy and useful in his 
own way—bless his black skin and 
his white soul! Such a servant can’t 
help being a blessing to the rest; 
he makes them thoughtful—I mean 
in our sense. There is a mighty 
difference between being thoughtful 


at the North and at the South: 
with us it means becoming pious, 
trying to get your soul saved}; at the 
North it means all sorts of intel- 
lectual activities, right and wrong. 
Now, sir, this Northern thinking is 
a miserable business: it makes a 
man or woman eccentric, and gets 
them into all sorts of scrapes, or it 
worries the life out of them, accord- 
ing as they go in for isms, or for 
making money. At the South, 
when a plantation gets under way 
it keeps going of itself, and keeps 
us and our servants, and lays by 
some profit every year, and there is 
no thinking about it. My people 
could raise cotton if they were 
blind; they don’t have to think 
about it, or about wages, or clothes, 
or keep. They eat, and drink, and 
work, and sing, and dance, and 
preach, and pray, and have a good 
time generally, and never think 
about it. Now the Yankees are 
always thinking how they shall 
make their hard, cold, stony farms 
of thirty or forty acres raise enough 
of anything to keep a family. Their 
wives and daughters do the work 
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of three niggers apiece; and as to 
the men, they work themselves to 
death in excellent season.’ 

‘It is very easy to criticise one’s 
neighbours, I said; ‘faults are 
everywhere to be found if we seek 
them.’ 

‘That’s what I say,’ said Mr. 
Montfort; ‘just let the infernally 
mean Yankees look at home, and 
mind their own business instead of 
meddling with ours.’ 

‘But are there not Southern 
masters who think slavery an evil ? 
I asked. 

‘Well, I reckon there are: some 
of them want to shirk their duties, 
and get rid of the niggers, and some 
of them have notions about gradual 
emancipation. I shall agree with 
these last when I see the niggers 
gradually becoming white, and pro- 
vident, and so on that way.’ 

‘While you care for them of 
course they will not care for them- 
selves. Even bees lay up no honey 
in a tropical climate. If the negroes 
were thrown upon themselves you 
would see whether they would 
become provident for the future.’ 

‘I reckon you would see,’ said my 
friend, with a smile that showed 
plainly he had little faith in the 
improvability of the negro. 

‘You Northerners think a good 
deal, and learn a good deal; too 
much of both, in my opinion; but 
my word for it, you don’t know 
niggers. You have not been raised 
with them ; you have not even sum- 
mered them and wintered them, and 
eaten a peck of salt with them. You 
make bad masters, severe and 
driving. Niggers never do work 
enough to suit a Yankee master; 
and the Yankees would legislate 
just as badly for our people as they 
manage them. One of the things 
you never will understand, sir, is 
niggers.’ 

‘For my part I have small wish 
to understand them, I said. ‘I 
never could endure to live with 
them. I cannot live at the North, 
because the North is wickedly mad ; 
I cannot think of living South, on 
account of the negroes. I have the 
true Northern prejudice against 
colour. I confess it frankly, and I 
think I can never get rid of it.’ 
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‘It is a bad business, this pre- 
judice against colour, said Mr. Mont- 
fort. ‘It comes of putting these 

r people in a false position. 
“Order i$ Heaven’s first law.” We 
keep these people in their places, 
and, consequently, we have no 
wicked prejudice against them. I 
have no feeling against sand; I like 
it on a sea-beach or a garden-walk; 
but let it blow into my eyes, and 
my prejudices are aroused. I work 
to get it out, and I wish there was 
not any sand in the world while my 
eyes are smarting. I beg your 

ardon, sir, but Yankees are such 

——4d fools.’ 

‘My dear sir, you are compli- 
mentary,’ I said, smiling. 

‘Present company is always ex- 
cepted,’ said Mr. Montfort, evidently 
troubled; ‘and, besides, you are a 
States’ rights’ man, a South-side 
democrat, and nota bit of a Yankee.’ 

‘IT am a democrat and a States’ 
rights’ man, but I am also a Yankee, 
Mr. Montfort. I was born in New 
Hampshire, one of the hardest of 
the New England States.’ 

‘Then I can only say that there 
was a great mistake made somewhat 
more than thirty years ago, for you 
ought to have been born in South 
Carolina, and inherited a good 
plantation with a hundred niggers, 
and then you would have been 
useful and happy, and free from 
prejudice against folks that God has 
made and redeemed, and that you 
will have to abide in heaven, or go 
somewhere else. You are no Yan- 
kee, sir, but you would be a heap 
better if you were a true Southerner. 
You will have to go to Charleston 
with me some of these days. We 
will pick you out of your snarl and 
find a capital fellow; I am sure of 
it, sir’ 

‘I shall be obliged to you, I have 
no doubt, Mr. Montfort. If we can 
ever meet in peace, South or North, 
I shall rejoice.’ 

‘Ah, sir! when the greed -of coin 
that reaches to the smallest becomes 
the greed of conquest, and reaches 
to the end of all creation, men only 
get rid of it with their blood and 
their lives. The Yankees have this 
accursed greed, sir; they covet all 
things; they want more than a con- 
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tinent for their dominion. If they 
had all the world they would want 
to annex the moon for pasture-land. 
T tell you, sir, I have a curse in my 
heart against them too big for utter- 
ance—too big, sir.’ 

‘I think Mr. Montfort is a dread- 
ful man, said my wife, who had 
overheard a portion of this conver- 
sation. ‘I never heard prayers and 
profane language so mingled before, 
and he will not allow the slaves any 
exodus out of their bondage. He 
thinks they were created for per- 
petual childhood and _ servitude. 
William thinks and feels so differ- 
ently. I do not like Mr. Montfort 
at all; he seems to bar the way for 
the poor slaves for ever.’ 

I smiled and said, ‘He is not 
above God’s providence. The ne- 
groes have to vindicate their claims 
to freedom by a progressive im- 
provement, and the wisdom of such 
men as William will be much more 
weighty in securing emancipation 
than the notions and opinions of 
such men as Mr. Montfort will be as 
hindrances. The South has in- 
herited the institution of slavery. 
It is the nature of evil to work its 
own cure. Interest and right may 
be severed for a time, but they de- 
monstrate that they are coincident 
at last. The right will triumph in 
time.’ 

‘But so many of the oppressed 
must die first,’ said Mary. 

‘ Certainly ; people die from under 
every species of oppression. And 
what then? Do you think they 
pass into better or worse condi- 
tions ?” 

Mary looked up brightly. ‘Into 
better, I hope and trust,’ she said. 

‘Then of what do you complain, 
my dear?’ 

‘Of man, not of Providence, 
Henry. I am sure I never saw 
slaves on any plantation so miser- 
able as the sailors on this ship, 
though the captain is an excellent 
officer. They were brought on 
board drunk, most of them; the 
strong oppress the weak, and steal 
from them, and they only go on 
shore fora debauch. There is one 
teetotaler on board, and they have 
stolen everything from him but the 
clothes he has on, and when he 
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complained to the mate, and he 
made them produce the clothes, 
several of the sailors swore that 
they saw the thieves purchase the 
garments in Chatham-street, New 
York. The poor temperance boy is 
in a hornet’s nest, and is longing to 
get into port to escape from his 
tormentors.’ 

A poet or a novelist might make 
much of our nearing the coast of 
England, of getting a pilot for five 
pounds, after much chaffering, of 
seeing the chalky cliffs of Albion 
rising like battlements along her 
shores; and then of gazing on the 
green earth, rejoicing in the perfect 
beauty of the trees, of looking up at 
castles on the steeps, and being 
charmed with villages along the 
Thames; observing the odd little 
vessels, the like of which I had not 
seen in the New World, and a thou- 
sand thoughts and things that crowd 
upon the mind in a new hemisphere. 
I observed all, I was impressed with 
all; but I must make a catalogue or 
a volume if I would speak of what 
Isaw. The first is not interesting, 
and the last might not be appre- 
ciated in the Amazon of literature 
that flows through this nineteenth 
century, and’which it is equally idle 
for a hand like mine to attempt to 
swell or impede. 

A year in England! I will not 
ask my readers to go with me 
through its trials, struggles, and 
prayers—its labours, disappoint- 
ments, and successes. Who has 
lived has also suffered. 

When we were leaving New York 
our wise and kind clergyman said 
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to us for our encouragement, ‘ Peo- 
ple fear to go to a foreign land as 
they fear to die and go into another 
world. They are afraid that all will 
be strange, and hard, and unfriendly. 
In both cases, believe me, you will 
find kind hearts, helpful souls, and 
dear friends.’ That he spoke truly, 
as far as this world is concerned, we 
have had ample proof. The bless- 
ing of answered prayers is ours to- 
day, though we are still in suspense, 
still waiting for news. During eight 
months we have heard no word from 
William. Rollin, when we last heard 
from him, was lying ill and maimed 
in hospital. He had taken the fever 
on the peninsula of the James and 
Chickahominy rivers, whither he had 
gone with the invading army of 
M‘Clellan. He had left one arm on 
the sacred soil of Virginia, the home 
and grave of his parents, and the 
rightful domain of a self-governing 
State. 

During the past year, my opinions 
have fluctuated with events. At 
times I have believed that England 
could stay the strife by intervention, 
and I have been disposed to blame 
her government as accessory to the 
carnage, because she did not offer to 
intervene. Recent events, and the 
rejection of the proposed mediation 
of the Emperor of the French, have 
decidedly changed my earlier opi- 
nions. England has been wise. 

Again and again must the North- 
ern ship of State be dashed on the 
breakers of civil war. If she will 
heed no warning and accept no help, 
she must lie a gigantic wreck in 
view of all the nations of the earth. 
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ON PRINTING AND REPRINTING. 


4 WRITER in this magazine has 
tA. recently* attempted to decide 
a point of much importance in lite- 
rature—the rules under which the 
text of our writers, especially our 
poets, should be reproduced. No 
accordance in this matter has hither- 
to prevailed ; and the many different 
modes of editing even adopted by care- 
ful and scholarly men, suggest that 
our English impatience of academic 
or formal laws in everything that re- 
gards literature, may here have been 
unduly indulged. They suggest 
also that the question may contain 
difficulties deeper than appear at 
first sight—deeper than can be de- 
cided by any single rule. And 
when, from books carefully edited, 
we pass to uncritical publications, 
the uncertainty of practice becomes 
greater. It becomes also more ar- 
duous to discover practical rules for 
guidance; though, if discovered, they 
would probably be followed under the 
enforcement of public taste, for no 
other tribunal would be admitted in 
England. Meanwhile, every man 
does what is right in his own eyes, 
and the natural result is an inac- 
curacy in dealing with the national 
treasures, not only vexatious to 
general readers and to educated 
men, but threatening to be a source 
of perplexity in the many distant 
centuries during which English lite- 
rature will undoubtedly be the lite- 
rature of the vast majority of civi- 
lized human creatures. 

Lawlessness in editing is thus a 
very serious evil; butas we often see 
in the attempts made to put down 
other evils, it is far easier to issue a 
ukase than to think out a remedy. 
Without much taste, scholarship, 
good sense, and study, it would be 
rash to attempt the solution of so 
complicated and delicate a problem ; 
and our chief aim will be to point 
out briefly some of the many ‘ cases 
of conscience’ which must arise, and 
which are familiar to all who have 
dealt practically with editing. No 
one, indeed, who has any grasp of 
literature would think it possible to 
lay down laws here which must not 


be open to many exceptions. To 
prescribe a single absolute rule 
would be idler still; yet there is a 
natural temptation to do this. For 
it will be admitted by every one that 
all republication should be governed 
by one plain principle—adherence 
to the original text. It is indeed 
often no easy matter to ascertain 
this. Ina majority of cases we are 
unable, and shall never be able to 
say that we have any which, in abso- 
lute strictness and entire detail, can 
be called such; but to make the 
new book as close to the old as we 
can, must be the dominant idea. 
The more exceptions we are com- 
pelled to allow, the more earnestly 
should we keep it in view. Indeed, 
this principle has probably been 
seldom absent from the mind even 
of the least critical editor; and we 
shall now give grounds to believe 
that the vast majority of alterations 
arise, not from arbitrary emendation 
or careless caprice, but from those 
difficulties which are inherent in the 
subject, and must at least be recog- 
nized, if not removed, before a con- 
scientious critic can venture to pro- 
pose a consistent and satisfactory 
canon. 

Perhaps a first approximation to 
this may be found in a consideration 
which, though simple, has not been 
always attended to—with what aim 
and with what professions a book is 
republished. Is it for common use, 
or is it for students? If the editor 
professes to give a critical reprint of, 
Jet us say, the poems of an author 
no longer living, he must be held 
bound to reproduce the original text 
literatim, or to point out all devia- 
tions from it. ‘This is the simplest 
case; yet even here are many prac- 
tical perplexities. The spelling, 
the punctuation, nay, even the set, 
of the type, the aspect of the page 
—all these are elements which more 
or less touch the sensitive reader in 
case of his favourite poet. They 
must often have touched the poet, 
himself. If then the spelling be 
obsolete, or the punctuation (as 
almost universally during the six- 


* «Concerning Cutting and Carving,’ by A. K. H. B., February, 1863. 
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teenth and seventeenth centuries) 
lawless and confusing, what course 
shall be taken? The writer of these 
remarks is able to quote the great 
authority of Mr. Hallam in favour 
of (avowed) modernization of the 
spelling. Other weighty opinions 
hold that the author’s individuality 
suffers by the change. It has been 
carried out in most critical editions 
of our earlier writers; yet even 
here some anomalous cases refuse to 
bend. Spenser’s strange fashion of 
writing—half antiquity, half man- 
nerism—has been a greater obstacle 
to readers of the Faerie Queene than 
the allegory itself; yet the boldest 
editor would hardly dare to modern- 
ize the poem, so closely is Spenser’s 
vocabulary connected with his spell- 
ing by the bond of a common ar- 
chaism. In that admirable edition 
of Bacon’s works with which Mr. 
Spedding has enriched our literature, 
he has laid down careful rules on 
these points, and has guarded, with 
scholarly precision, the exceptions 
which he has permitted himself. 
We venture to point out the page 
on spelling (xiii in the Preface to 
vol. i) to readers who are interested 
in our present subject:—it is a 
lesson how a thorough master 
deals with his theme; how tem- 
perately, accurately, without egotis- 
tic and arbitrary declamation. Mr. 
Spedding has reprinted one early 
edition of the Essays in exact fac- 
simile as a specimen, and this will 
probably approve itself to most 
readers as the best compromise; 
although we think that the literatim 
first text folio of Shakspeare, which a 
spirited publisher* is now producing, 
supplies a real, though an unusual 
want. When both the writer and 
the difficulty of ascertaining what he 
wrote are so great, the peculiarity 
of the case requires exceptional 
treatment. 

This leads us to a problem eyen 
more perplexing and important to 
the critical editor. It is very easy 
and obvious to lay down the first 
principle, reproduce the original 
text. But what applies to the text 
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of Shakspeare applies more or less to 
all books. Such an original version 
as our first principle contemplates, 
is in truth the rara avis of literature. 
There are some books of which we 
cannot tell whether the author 
sanctioned what was printed, al- 
though in his lifetime. There are 
many of which we cannot tell which 
edition represents his final intention. 
Simply to take the last published 
adhuc vivo would be a coarse and 
imperfect expedient; for by that 
time the copyright has often passed 
from the author’s possession, or the 
works have been reprinted as matter 
of trade without his immediate over- 
sight; or he may ‘add and alter 
many times’ himself, and perplex 
us, like Wordsworth, with endless 
discrepant emendations. Other books, 
again, have been first printed from 
manuscripts after the author’s death. 
Many of Shelley’s poems appeared 
thus; and owing (it is to be pre 
sumed) to difficulty of decipherment, 
not only do the successive editions 
vary, but all are manifestly wrong in 
several places. Even where these ele- 
ments of confusion and uncertainty 
do not exist, we doubt if there are 
ten English poets, of whose texts an 
editor could swear in court that they 
are demonstrably the exact mirror 
of the poet’s intention. And he 
could only swear this (so little do 
books tell their own story, and so 
lax are the canons of publishing) 
where other external evidence was 
available, or where, from the writer’s 
known scholarly habits (as in the case 
of Pope, Gray, or Rogers), it might 
be inferred, that the edition is, in 
technical phrase, ‘immaculate.’ This 
presumption rarely exists; it is, on 
the contrary, too probable that the 
carelessness disclosed by the frank 
confessions of Byron’s letters, has 
been common with that ‘light and 
holy thing, the poet,’ as Plato called 
him. Byron’s text (in his first edi- 
tions) was adulterated by the com- 
positor, and punctuated by the 
printer. To hold such a text sacred 
to the letter, would be a more than 
Rabbinical superstition.+ 


* Mr, Booth of Regent-street. 
t For the sake of those who are unacquainted with classical criticism, it may be observed, 
that the text of a Greek or Latin author stands on so different a footing from the text of a 
modern author, that no serviceable deductions can be drawn hence for the problem before 
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Readers of accuracy and taste will 
be aware that we have not here in- 
stanced one half of the thorns which 
plague the spirit of a critical editor. 
But these are enough to show that 
it would only darken counsel if we 
attempted to dispose of this question 
of intricate scholarship by a single 
formula. Even in the comparatively 
rare and easy case of a critical edi- 
tion, what seems so clear a rule as 
literal reproduction must admit 
many exceptions. And it is in the 
nature of things that it should be 
so. A living literature must follow 
the advancing life of the nation. 
No reader can altogether undo for 
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himself the ‘process of the suns.’ 
This has so familiarized the eye (and 
with the eye the mind) to contem- 
porary modes of orthography, that 
(unwilling as we theoretically should 
be to change an iota) it may reason- 
ably be doubted whether the effort to 
replace ourselves in the past, when 
the primitive text is before us, does 
not more unsettle the soul, and re- 
move it from that tremulously sen- 
sitive state, that nimbleness of ap- 
prehension, with which it should go 
out to meet a great poet’s inspira- 
tion, than is compensated by any 
gain in archzological accuracy. 


Blow, blow, thou winter winde, 

Thou art not so vnkind, as mans ingratitude 

Thy tooth is not so keene, because thou art not seene, 
Although thy breath be rude. 

Heigh ho, sing heigh ho, vnto the greene holly, 

Most frendship is fayuing, most louing, meere folly: 
The[n] heigh ho, the holly, 


This Life is most iolly. 


Freize, freize, thou bitter skie &e, 


(Shakspeare: ed, 1623). 


How soon hath time the suttle theef of youth, 
S[t]oln on his wing my three and twentieth yeer! 
My hasting dayes flie on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’th, 

Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth, 
That I to manhood am arriv’d so near, 

And inward ripenes doth much less appear, 
That som more timely-happy spirits indu’th. 


It will probably be allowed, that 
only the special circumstances of a 
purely critical edition would render 
the verba inusitata of these incorrect 
originals desirable. 

We have hitherto considered only 
such republications as of a writer’s 
whole works, or those which are 
prim facie addressed to literary 
readers. The modifications of the 
original text here admitted, fall 
under what, in legal phrase, might 
be called the cy pres doctrine of re- 
production; but it by no means 
follows that this doctrine applies 


us, 
mainly reproduced for critical purpeses, 


(Milton: ed. 1673). 


with equal rigour to republications 
in which the pleasure and profit of 
the common or uncritical reader are 
our first objects. Books, in fact, 
are published for many purposes. 
Each purpose will have its own edi- 
torial canon. That great poetry 
should be read much, and by many, 
is the chief aim of those who have 
at heart the interests of a living 
literature. It is no small part in 
the national healthfulness of the 
commonwealth that Shakspeare and 
Milton, Scott and Wordsworth, 
should be so closely interwoven, as 


The language of Eschylus and Aristophanes is a dead language. Their works are 
The utmost literality is therefore here required ; 


but such is the state in which the writers have reached us, that a critical edition is 
generally known to present a text crowded with conjectural emendations, and can never, 
unfortunately, be within many degrees of representing an authentic authorial version. 
Bentley’s Paradise Lost is a celebrated instance of the misapplication of a method which 
(in its legitimate sphere) has purified for us some of the deepest sources of human 
pleasure. 
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on the whole they are, in onr minds 
and language. Familiarity with 
their own poets was a fundamental 
element in the life of the citizens of 
Athens. It would bea work of high 
culture if educated Englishmen and 
women were equally conversant 
with the best English writers. Some- 
thing must, we think, be justly sacri- 
ficed, if needful, to obtain this. Any 
course which tends to render the 
‘living dead’ of literature more our 
friends than the ‘dead living, isa 
benefit to society. Weighed against 
this, all the protests of purism are 
powerless and unpractical. Com- 
mon sense dictates that the worship 
of the spirit shall not be enslaved to 
the superstition of the letter. Nor, 
by what is involved in such a pro- 
cess, are we likely to disturb the 
equanimity with which, in the splen- 
did vision of one of them, those 
great souls tread the ‘green ena- 
melled meadow.’ To be read, if pos- 
sible literally as he wrote, but any- 
how to be read, is the obvious aim 
of the poet himself. These reasons 
prepare us to recognize a clear line 
between poetry as republished for 
common use, and poetry as repub- 
lished for critics. ‘To make it attrac- 
tive in its very look, to present it in 
the form most intelligible and fami- 
liar to most readers, to incite them 
only to what is of some sterling 
value, such and such like conditions 
are now demanded of the editor. 
When the book is professedly an 
anthology, this license has been long 
claimed and exercised by editors 
who were poets themselves. What 
is here required is, that the degree 
and manner in which the text is not 
a literal reproduction of the author’s, 
should be clearly and fully an- 
nounced. Any changes made by the 
editor himself should, in particular, 
be specified. All after this is matter 
of taste in the high sense. But 
when" these prefatory precautions 
have been observed, complaints that 
the reader’s favourite text has not 
been followed are unreasonable. 
Without attempting to lay down 
laws for the taste and discretion 
which should guide the popular 
editor, some of the cases which will 
uvvessarily come before him may be 
vriefly noticed. His leading regula- 
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tive principle will be that which has 
been already indicated: the less al- 
teration the better. The original 
text can hardly be held too sacred. 
But those perplexities which over- 
hang so many original texts will 
here be construed in a spirit of 
greater liberality than where the 
restitution of that text was the main 
object of the book; yet in every de- 
viation allowed, the editor should 
think of himself as employed only 
to clear off the specks and films with 
which time may have defaced some 
masterpiece — to spare only such 
mellowing as may be a true addition 
to the beauty of the work—or to 
remove from public view some pieces 
in the gallery (if we may be allowed 
the dangerous luxury of metaphor) 
which, from change in public taste, 
would no longer be understood in 
the spirit of the artist. In every 
change the editor must also consider 
that he is acting suo periculo, and 
submitting himself to the reader’s 
taste. That he should satisfy this 
always is impossible: when he re- 
stores an original text, he will sur- 
prise those accustomed to popular 
variations; when he chooses some 
later reading, he may disappoint 
those who have learned to prefer the 
first expression ; whether he restores 
or omits a stanza, he will offend 
readers whose judgment is swayed 
by familiarity or by purism. But 
this inevitable dilemma is no ground 
for waiving his privilege. The first 
object of the book is, that it should 
be popularly read; the next, that the 
reading should arouse the reader’s 
own judgment. His mind, in turn, 
is put on its mettle; he receives the 
anthology, not in a spirit of indolent 
or servile acquiescence, but with 
lively co-operation. It is a lesson in 
taste on both sides. 

Within these general limits, how- 
ever, no one who has weighed the 
subject with that calm and imper- 
sonal moderation, which is the best 
fruit of taste and scholarship, is 
likely to require literalism in popu- 
lar reprints of poetry, or hope to 
prescribe any law to reconcile inte- 
rests so delicate and so conflicting. 
Such reprints have different aims, and 
with each aim the treatment of the 
text will vary. Let us examine a few 
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of them. The reasons which, even 
in critical republications, have led 
most editors to modernize the spell- 
ing and re-arrange the punctuation 
are much stronger when the book is 
not for scholars, but for the people. 
If religion is to be served, they are 
decisive; if the book be for children, 
they are decisive also; if for average 
readers, as our ‘ Railway’ and ‘ Cot- 
tage’ series, they are not less power- 
ful. The least inquiry amongst men 
of business would satisfy the purists 
on this point. They would find that 
no bookseller considers a book pre- 
serving any antiquarianisms of spell- 
ing more than a curiosity for the 
few. Choice of that reading which 
is poetically most effective, omissions 
and emendations will be admitted in 
degrees proportioned to each case. 
Our first object is now, not to help 
students to see Shakspeare or Scott 
as they were, but to teach the young, 
or the ignorant, or the indifferent to 
love poetry. Those who learn to 
love it will soon turn to the author’s 
works in their integrity. One lesson 
they may then learn will be, how 
much many poems have gained by 
the silent changes which have crept 
in. The difference between a ballad 
reprinted by Scott and the rude first 
text is sometimes equivalent to the 
difference between poetry and archz- 
ology. "We want both versions, but 
we want Scott’s for pleasure. Or we 
may need poetry for distinct prac- 
tical use, as hymns. This require- 
ment subordinates to itself at once 
the rights of individuality or literary 
taste :—what is to be used in places 
where they sing, must of necessity 
be such as will commend itself 
to the feelings of the singers. The 
accomplished and accurate-minded 
scholar to whom we are indebted for 
the Book of Praise expressly states 
that his volume, reproducing every- 
where the early texts, is not intended 
for ecclesiastical purposes. To con- 
demn the church hymnals by com- 
parison with his, Sir R. Palmer would 
think equally unjust and irrelevant.* 
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It is, however, only in case of de- 
votional or strictly educational pub- 
lications that so large a license is 
admissible. In general, the object 
will be to present the greatest 
amount of the truest poetry. Mo- 
desty and prudence will here suggest 
that a careful selection from antece- 
dent texts is preferable to emenda- 
tions by the editor, however guarded. 
Some felicitous instances of such al- 
teration,—the ‘ birds’ in Lovelace’s 
‘ Althea,’ the opening of Ken’s ‘ Even- 
ing Hymn, with not a few in 
Shakespeare and our older writers, 
are familiar to all careful readers. 
Variations by contemporaries, by 
men of taste at a later time, or by 
the author himself, furnish a wide 
field for discretion. Thus no one 
who has compared the many extant 
versions of ‘ Auld Robin Gray’ will 
be in doubt that—interesting as it 
is to see how the most tragic of our 
ballads was finally printed by Lady 
A. Lindsay—a text poetically better 
than the last recension may be 
framed. Our first duty—to Poetry 
—will then require us to attempt to 
frame it. Customary readings, if not 
inferior to the disused original, may 
be equally retained from deference 
to familiarity. In these instances 
distinct change without tradition- 
ary authorization is avoided. But 
there is little perfect in any art: 
little that even is very near perfec- 
tion : and we can see nothing strange 
or presumptuous in the belief that 
emendations in the strict sense (such 
as we have noticed) are possible. 
Indeed, we hardly know how much 
we may not owe to the process. 
Whole poems have been as it were 
evolved by spontancous generation, 
growing up in some mysterious fa- 
shion from the heart of a people, 
taking new forms to express better 
the national life of which they are 
themselves a part, and only crystal- 
lized into canonical texts when the 
glorious inspiration of more truly 
poetical ages had ‘ died into the light 
of common day.’ Whatever view we 


* How closely Mr, Patmore has adhered to what are here suggested as the right laws 


and liberties of editing, in his ‘ Children’s Garland,’ is quite unknown to the writer. 


But 


it would seem probable, that (if the license which popular reprinting warrants has not 
been exceeded) the editorial work of one who is a poet himself will be found to need little 


justification. 


3F2 
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take of Homer’s personality, there 
can be no rational doubt that—be- 
fore or after his time—his two im- 
mortal narratives went through vast 
transmutations. This vis creatrix is 
unquestionably not exhibited in more 
literary ages. Yet during the course 
of years, readers of taste have often 
added happy touches to works which 
they could not have produced. Even 
men of no conspicuous genius have 
succeeded in supplying emendations 
which we would not willingly part 
with :—as Theobald’s ‘ a’ babbled of 
green fields’ in the death of Falstaff. 

Lastly, a popular edition must ne- 
cessarily contain omissions. These 
will be regulated by the same gene- 
ral principles of editing. Sometimes 
a stanza breaks the current of 
thought, or refers onward to other 
portions of the writer’s works. Here 
by effacement the poem is restored 
to unity. Sometimes a few lines are 
so fanciful or obscure, that the ave- 
rage reader would be repelled from 
proceeding. Sometimes fashion has 
changed, and what seemed fair out- 
speaking to Pope or Burns seems 
already coarseness to us. It is pro- 
bably idle in such cases to think, like 
Byron, that we can correct the age 
by opposing its taste. Again, there 
have been writers of whom it is no 
presumption to assert, that their 
many gifts did not include the know- 
ledge when to stop. The poets of the 
seventeenth century supply frequent 
examples. These must either be 
abridged, after due notice given, or 
printed whole, and want readers. 
No man is in truth so immortal that 
the world cannot afford to lose some 
drops of him. 


Take O take those lips away 
That so sweetly were forsworn : 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn ; 
But my kisses bring again, 
Seals of love, but seal’d in vain. 


Hide O hide those hills of snow 
Which thy frozen bosom wears, 
On whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are of those that April bears, 
But first set my poor heart free, 
Bound in those icy chains by thee. 


It is surely probable that, to most 
readers, the impression of exquisite 
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and passionate beauty which the first 
stanza here gives will be diminished 
by the somewhat frigid fancy of the 
second. But if this be so with 
Shakspeare himself—(allowing the 
second stanza to be his)—we shall 
not dispute the lawfulness of a prac- 
tice which has, in truth, been almost 
uniformly exercised, and in general 
to our great benefit, by editors of 
try. 

The interests of Poetry, to sum 
up, are our first object in popular 
editions: second to this will be the 
individuality of the author. Taste 
must in every case decide whether 
these interests are served best by 
presenting him with his individual 
blemishes, or by sacrificing them to 
the higher considerations of art. 
And in all cases it will be remem- 
bered that those texts which can 
claim to be regarded as, more or less, 
canonical, are open to the reference 
of readers of higher cultivation and 
deeper interest in poetry. 


We conclude, from our review 
of the facts, in favour of a “mo- 
derate liberty, the bounds of which 
will be enlarged as the aim of a book 
recedes from the critical scholar 
to the cottage child. Under what 
precise limitations this discretion 
should be exercised—what are the 
laws of taste in popular editing, is a 
subject worthy of any one who 
should combine moderation with en- 
thusiasm, and delicacy with strength 
of judgment;— sympathy for the 
present with reverence for the past, 
a thorough knowledge of books with 
a thorough knowledge of men. Let 
us add that he must be a critic free 
from the vices of egotism, declama- 
tory rhetoric, and dogmatism—vices 
never more out of place than in 
questions of scholarship. Such an 
Aristarchus might perhaps have 
been found in Macaulay; but the 
task can hardly be accomplished with 
less qualifications. And we shall be 
satisfied if the reader has been led to 
feel this, by our imperfect summary 
of the many perplexities and many 
interests which are involved in what, 
to a careless glance, may seem so 
simple a matter as the editorial ca- 
nons of republication. 

F. T. PALGRAVE. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


T has often been said, and is al- 

_ ways true—There is no stopping 
short in art. Stopping short, whe- 
ther fora school or for an individual, 
soon ceases to be stopping short, 
and becomes retrogression. Even 
such a school of art as the ancient 
Egyptian, with its changeless mys- 
tery of calm, is not a true exception 
to this rule. It took centuries to 
deteriorate, where other schools of 
art would only take years; but it 
did deteriorate at last. The character 
and the aims remained the same, 
the means appeared to be equally 
capable of producing the finest re- 
sults of which that form of art 
admitted; yet they failed to produce 
them in the end,—Egyptian art, 
which would not change or advance, 
languished and waned. But this, 
with the Chinese and Byzantine 
forms of art, is an extreme instance 
of longevity, obeying indeed an 
uniform law, yet protracting its 
operation almost indefinitely. Other 
such forms exhibit the symptoms of 
its working at a much earlier date. 
The art which stops short cannot, 
after a brief term of grace, help 
bearing the manifest signs of ex- 
haustion and decay—self-repetition, 
loss of interest in its own professed 
ideal, incapability of impressing 
that ideal upon the spectator with 
anything approaching to its first 
force and completeness. And so, or 
still more prominently, with the 
individual artist. His mind, so to 
speak, crusts over and contracts 
mould; his hand is guided by 
iteration, not by impulse; his work 
becomes stale and dragging, and, if 
it exhibits any gleam of novelty, 
this can only be obtained by ca- 
price or overdoing. In art, a point 
reached is a point to be passed; a 
school formed is a school to be mo- 
dified. Not in either case by jerks, 
or violence, or a craving after mere 
novelty for its own sake; but by 
the natural process of development 
which converts a frail sapling into a 
stately tree, and by which blossoms 
succeed to buds, and fruit to blos- 
soms—each in its way as fitting to 
be prized as the other, but inevitably 
destined to be superseded. 


It is undoubtedly a healthy symp- 
tom and high point of attainment 
in the art of a country or a period 
when it assumes so generic and 
definite a character as to constitute 
what can be called a school. All 
vigorous and harmoniously-natured 
art tends in this direction. We 
find the condition constant, though 
shifting, in the past sound periods 
of art, and at the present day 
better developed and producing 
worthier results in the French than 
in other nations. The practical 
benefits of a well-defined school of 
art are substantial and direct, in 
the clearness of purpose which it 
fosters in the artists concerned, and 
the command of means with which 
it supplies them, at comparatively 
little waste of attempt and experi- 
ment. The school elicits all the 
good and the gist of the artistic 
idea and motive upon which it is 
founded; and, having done this, 
will, in so far as it is a living 
school, undergo modification, and 
take to developing something else 
as its main object. Its danger is 
that it should not be content with 
eliciting and developing, but should 
pursue the process even to exhaus- 
tion; should become fixed and 
rooted—no longer a living school, 
but a pedantry, no longer a body 
animated by its purpose, but a 
corpse haunted by the ghost thereof. 
From this danger a less fully or- 
ganized artistic community is less 
liable to suffer: such has been, and 
to some extent is, the English, in 
which the tendencies of the artists 
are more personal and scattered, 
less reducible to the common 
standard of a school. But this con- 
dition also has its drawbacks, and 
those more serious and less likely 
to be corrected than in the other 
case. 

The changes which pass over the 
practice of a school are mainly of 
two kinds. The first is rather de- 
velopment than change, although it 
may extend so far that the final 
stage can scarcely be recognizably 
traced to the first, save by know- 
ledge of the various intermediate 
gradations. This development is 
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the natural course which any motive 
or movement in art runs when left 
to itself. It includes the connected 
sequence of modifications which 
take place spontaneously in the 
practice of the leaders of the school, 
and more especially the reflex action 
of their principles and practice upon 
the works of the bulk of minor 
men. The second kind of change is 
change properly so called. It in- 
terrupts the connected sequence, 
changes the current of thought and 
practice, and introduces a new ele- 
ment into the case. This occurs 
when an original genius makes his 
appearance, startles those who had 
comfortably settled down into an 
accepted method, and the more 
timid of the neophytes, rouses the 
enthusiasm of the more energetic, 
obtains a following, and carries—as 
he is sure to carry—a good deal 
before him. In a living and grow- 
ing school of art, both these influ- 
ences are continually at work; with- 
out them, it would stagnate, and 
slowly perhaps, but surely, die out 
in the end. A third change in a 
school might in a certain sense be 
said to take place according to 
fashion; and this, regarded merely 
on its own showing asa fancy loosely 
taken up, and as loosely laid aside 
again, can do the school no good, 
but only unqualified harm. In 
fact, however, fashion is generally 
the satellite and the trumpeter at 
once of some new turn given to art 
by a man of talent or genius, whose 
own performances deserve a wel- 
come, noxious as their influence 
often becomes when mixed up with 
the blind, fussy, and motiveless 
entétement which is of the essence of 
fashion. The change effected by 
fashion may therefore be fairly 
resolved into a special phase, or 
condition of degeneracy, common to 
the other two changes of which we 
have been speaking; and fashion 
need not—unless in some excep- 
tional cases—be considered as a 
distinct and independent influence 
affecting the arts. 

The British school of painting 
exhibits at the present day two or 
three leading influences. Firstly, 
there are some, not very many, of 
our older painters who adhere to 
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the styles which they were practis- 
ing fifteen years or more ago, and 
who keep outside of the more recent 
movement to which the great ma- 
jority of new-comers belong in a 
more or less decisive manner. It 
would be superfluous to enter here 
into any accurate analysis of the 
aims and methods of these well- 
known exhibitors. Secondly, there 
is the influence which has been 
paramount among us for the last 
fourteen years—that of Preraphae- 
litism. The three leaders of the 
Preraphaelite movement (we might 
term them four by including Mr. 
Madox Brown, though in fact his 
great artistic powers had been deve- 
loped a few years before the move- 
ment began), united as they were in 
a common aim and principle, had 
nevertheless very distinct powers 
and tendencies of their own, each 
by each; and each has had a dis- 
tinct position and following. Prera- 
phaelitism has made a radical differ- 
ence in the school generally, and has 
itself resulted in works very diverse 
in some respects from those which 
marked the movement at its outset. 
Its development during these four- 
teen years has exemplified the first 
of the two changes which pass, as 
we have just represented, over the 
practice of a school. Since that pro- 
cess began, the British painter of 
special faculty who has come for- 
ward with the most decided novelty 
of aim is Mr. Leighton. He also 
has produced a certain effect upon 
our art, though not one which 
counts for much in the general 
reckoning. The time, however, has 
come for a new influence to make its 
way amid and athwart those pre- 
viously at work; and it cannot, 
we think, be disputed that a con- 
siderable tincture of foreign, and 
especially French, views and method 
of art is now to be traced among us. 
The tendency may properly be 
called French in the main; although, 
in the present Academy Exhibition, 
it indicates, in two or three instances, 
a more special relation to the great 
Belgian painter, Leys. Not indeed 
that there is a single picture which 
can, with any show of truth, be said 
to resemble a picture by Leys in the 
same sense in which the Belgian 
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Joseph Lies, and the Frenchman 
Tissot, resemble him; but those 
who are acquainted with the style 
of Leys (as who is not that saw his 
magnificent display in the Inter- 
national Exhibition?) will have 
little difficulty in saying that Mr. 
Calderon, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Prinsep, 
and Mr. Yeames, are also acquainted 
with it, and that the two former, 
and in a less degree the two latter, 
are minded to ingraft upon their 
own practice something which they 
admire in his. No higher contem- 
porary model of excellence could 
have been selected; and the sym- 
pathy which has guided them in 
this respect has something to do 
with the fact that Messrs. Prinsep 
and Hodgson are among the very 
best exhibitors of the year. 

To return to our starting-point 
—there is no stopping short in art. 
In reviewing the last two Academy 
Exhibitions, we noted the advance 
in pictorial style as their leading and 
highly encouraging characteristic. 
We observe the same thing this year ; 
but it does not afford us equal satis- 
faction, for we do not perceive that 
it has as yet gone appreciably fur- 
ther. It cannot be in reality less; 
but it seems less, because it is not 
more. The point of advance al- 
ready attained by our artists, though 
not inconsiderable, is not a point to 
be paused at. Each year inherits 
from its predecessor, and must use 
its inheritance as an onward means, 
not hoard or vaunt it as a possession. 
The best tribute payable to the 
deserts of 1862 would have been to 
throw them into the shade in 1863. 

In the present stage of our art, 
perhaps, next after powerful pic- 
torial style, the point most needful 
to be attained, and most certain, if 
attained, to carry the school further 
forward, is a dignified and thought- 
ful choice of subject. The reader 
will understand that we are here 
considering a question of art. Were 
it a question of general intellectual 
faculty, we might have to put the 
choice of subject first and para- 
mount; but, being a question of 
art, we rate powerful pictorial style 
as the primary requirement. On 
this point we dwelt in discussing 
the last two Academy Exhibitions, 
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and must not recur to it here ex- 
cept for its connexion with choice 
of subject. Pictorial style and sub- 
ject, though not so linked together 
as that a poor subject entails a poor 
style, and vice versa, are nevertheless 
closely related. Given a certain 
amount of power in style, this 
amount will not fail to be indefi- 
nitely enhanced in value by a con- 
sistently worthy choice of subject— 
curtailed and depreciated by a mean 
one. The art will appeal to the 
nobler class of minds, will flourish 
and progress, partly in proportion 
to the dignity of its subjects: it 
will become the toy of the vulgar, 
and will maunder and decline, 
partly in proportion to their insig- 
nificance. Though there have been 
several painters of fine style who 
treated unimportant subjects habit- 
ually or occasionally, there has 
never yet been a school of art 
addicted to such subjects which 
did not run a rapid course towards 
impotence and extinction. In 
British art the want of ambition 
and elevated purpose, as regards 
subject, has long been one of its 
principal drawbacks and stigmas; 
and there can be little doubt that 
eons of subject and poverty of 

wing have been, in great mea- 
sure, interdependent. In the for- 
mer respect there have been gleams 
of an improved tendency for some 
time past, though they could only 
be looked upon as_ individual 
gleams of small effect upon the 
dusky area of the school: this year 
they are, perhaps, a trifle more 
numerous, and look a little more as 
if they would eventually converge, 
and afford a degree of general lu- 
mour. The pictures of the year are, 
undoubtedly, those of Mr. Millais 
(far ahead of all competition) and 
Messrs. Prinsep and Hodgson; next 
to whom may be named Messrs. 
Calderon and Leighton, and, among 
the landscape painters, Messrs. Lin- 
nell, senior, and Hook (who is, as 
usual, as much a painter of coast 
life as of coast scenery). Omitting 
the latter two gentlemen, we find 
that all these exhibitors, the pro- 
minent men of the season, contri- 
bute works important in subject. 
Mr. Millais’s greatest work is Ma- 
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deline in her moonlit chamber, 
from Keats’s Eve of St. <Agnes; 
Mr. Prinsep’s, a Cavalier and Lady, 
lovers of old, or even perhaps of 
yesterday, meeting again after pro- 
longed estrangement or fresh-bleed- 
ing cause of offence; Mr. Hodg- 
son’s, ‘The First Sight of the 
Armada: Lighting the Beacon;’ Mr. 
Calderon’s, ‘The British Embassy 
in Paris on the Day of the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew ; Mr. Leighton’s 
principal subject, ‘ Jezebel and Ahab, 
having caused Naboth to be put to 
death, go down to take possession 
of his vineyard: they are met at the 
entrance by Elijah the Tishbite.’ 
We have in this list, first, a rich 
poetic subject; next, one of concen- 
trated and deep-working passion ; 
then, two well-selected and invented 
historical incidents; and last, one 
from the Bible, than which none 
could be found more ominous and 
overwhelming in its mental drama. 

Nor is the tale of more than com- 
monly excellent subjects exhausted 
by naming these specially promi- 
nent works. There is still a tole- 
rable sprinkling of others, most of 
them also prominent or meritorious : 
two or three are prominent through 
the reverse of merit; and one, the 
contribution of Mr. Wynfield, is not 
in any respect conspicuous, save for 
its capital subject — Queen Anne 
Boleyn detecting, with a terrible 
boding of her own approaching fate, 
a portrait of the King in a trinket 
worn by Jane Seymour. This may 
be an outrage upon the memory of 
bluff King Hal, but it is a clever 
suggestion for a picture. The other 
good subjects to which we refer are 
Napoleon pausing in a cottage on 
his retreat from Waterloo to Paris, 
by Mr. Stone, suggesting the min- 
gled feelings with which the pea- 
santry gazed upon the national 
hero and exterminator; ‘The Old 
Noblesse in the Conciergerie during 
the First French Revolution,’ by 
Mr. W. H. Fisk, their polite assem- 
blies kept up even to the moment 
when the officer of the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal clanks down the stair- 
ase, bearing the list of the doomed; 
‘The War-Summons, 1485,’ by Mr. 
G. D. Leslie, a missive from the 
Duke of Norfolk delivered to John 
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Paston, notifying that ‘the King’s 
enemies be a-land;’ Mr. Elmore’s 
‘ Lucrezia Borgia’ holding a poison- 
phial, and restraining the impa- 
tience of a stilettoed bravo-gallant, 
(though this may scarcely, perhaps, 
be considered the quite indepen- 
dent invention of Mr. Elmore). So 
far of the quasi-historic subjects. 
Illustrating the lives of great men 
we find three of unusual acute- 
ness in invention: Mr. Ward’s 
‘Hogarth’s Studio, 1739; holiday 
visit of Foundlings to view the 
portrait of Captain Coram,’ which 
is really a triumph in inventive 
and many-sided sympathetic in- 
terest of subject; ‘How Shakspeare 
Studied,” by Mr. Marks, showing 
the dramatist outside the Swan 
Tavern at Bankside, watching 
street-groups which may have fur- 
nished him with studies for Dog- 
berry and Shallow, Aguecheek, Sir 
Toby Belch, Shylock, and others; 
and Kepler, engaged in Venice 
upon astronomical observations, in- 
vited to exercise the arts of astro- 
logy and palmistry, painted by 
Mr. Heaphy. A fine poetic subject 
is that of Mr. Archer, ‘ King Arthur 
healed of his grievous wound in the 
Valley of Avalon.’ No doubt even 
such a muster-roll as this tells but 
faintly, in point of numbers, amid 
the mass of staleness and platitude 
of subject from which it can be 
culled; yet we incline to think that 
it would be found to exceed, for 
inventiveness and gravity combined, 
anything which could be cited from 
the preceding exhibitions of recent 
years. 

Another point regarding the 
choice of theme may deserve @ 
passing notice—the rather con- 
siderable proportion of subjects 
more or less nearly connected 
with the horrible. These do not, 
indeed, present the literal circum- 
stances of horror to any serious 
extent: there is no propensity to- 
wards a battening upon blood, nor 
would the list bear any comparison 
with such as could be adduced 
from any ordinary French exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Thackeray, in his earlier 
days, gave a choice catalogue of 
what our neighbours across Channel 
can show for themselves in that 
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line. Neither do we intend to dis- 
cuss here the rights and wrongs of 
the question: a good deal of silly 
squeamishness and mere affectation 
may be involved in the condign 
reprobation of such themes for art, 
as well as morbid ghoulishness in 
the special addiction to them. We 
shall only record that, besides the 
works of Messrs. Elmore and Fisk 
already referred to, the exhibition 
includes Judith ‘about to cut off 
the head of Holofernes, by Mr. 
Herbert; Sir Thomas More, on his 
road to execution, parted from his 
Daughter, by Mr. Yeames; the 
Burial of a Christian Martyr, by Mr. 
Armitage; the choice by lot of a 
Royalist Officer for execution, by 
Mr. Hayllar; the Cutting of Char- 
lotte Corday’s hair for the Guil- 
lotine,’ by Mr. Ward; and the actual 
military execution of Sir George 
Lisle and Sir Charles Lucas, by Mr. 
Goldie. There is no sort of reason- 
able objection to any of these sub- 
jects, not even to the last; but the 
comparative frequency of them this 
year is fair matter for remark. 

A very important question, as to 
subject and its treatment, is raised 
by the great picture of the year, 
Mr. Millais’s ‘Eve of St. Agnes.’ 
All his three pictures are, indeed, 
of nearly equal excellence, each on 
its own ground; but this one is the 
most peculiar attempt, and the 
most memorable achievement. The 
popular objection to the picture is 
that it is not like Keats’s descrip- 
tion, to which many censors add 
that Madeline is ugly or ungrace- 
ful. The latter objection does not 
bear directly upon our present in- 
quiry: there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Millais intended his Madeline 
to be charming, and, if he has not 
succeeded, that is a failure, not a 
perversity of intention. The other 
objection is perfectly true: the 
picture is not like Keats’s. Keats 
places Madeline’s bed behind her 
(a point of some importance to the 
incident, because Madeline ‘dares 
not look behind, or all the charm is 
fled’); Mr. Millais, in front of her: 
Keats’s scene is Medieval, Mr. 
Millais’s Jacobean; Keats’s win- 
dow is ‘ triple-arched’ Mr. Mil- 
lais’s square and square-mullioned ; 
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Keats’s moonlight (we have heard 
even this proposed as an objection 
to the picture) is inaccurately like 
sunlight in the colours which it 
casts from the window; Mr. Mil- 
lais’s is accurately silvered down. 
All these discrepancies are truly 
stated: what is the upshot of them 
with regard to Mr. Millais’s picture? 
Simply this: that he was under no 
obligation to cite Keats as an autho- 
rity for his picture of a girl going 
to bed by moonlight in a chamber 
with a painted window, but that he 
chose to do so for the sake of the 
association and the interest thence 
derivable. For our own part we do 
not dissent from his preference: we 
would rather remember the picture 
in connexion with the lovely pas- 
sage from Keats, link together in 
our mind Keats’s Madeline and 
Millais’s maiden, and gulp down 
the discrepancies for the sake of the 
association, than have nothing to 
think about except the girl and the 
moonlight. Not but that these are 
really the things to think about, 
and ‘ Millais’s Moonlight’ as good a 
name for the picture, and as likely 
to be adopted in practice by artists 
and others, as any other name: just 
as ‘ The Carpenter’s Shop’ and ‘ The 
Fireman’ do duty from mouth to 
mouth as the titles of two of the 
artist’s other pictures, though no 
such titles were printed in the 
Academy Catalogue. The whole 
question, however, from this literal 
point of view, is of next to no con- 
sequence. It is as likely as not 
that Mr. Millais’s real inspiration 
was not Keats’s poem at all, but 
the moonlight which he saw, or 
which he thought he would like to 
see to paint a picture of. Assum- 
ing, on the contrary, that the idea 
for a picture which was first in his 
head was that of the Lve of St. 
Ames, and the second and sub- 
sidiary idea that of painting a 
moonlight at Knowle, the course of 
his thought, as a painter, would 
naturally be this: ‘Here is Keats 
representing a painted window by 
moonlight, and a girl, by means 
of poetry. He has made a noble 
thing of it. I will look at the same 
sort of thing as nearly as my op- 
portunities allow, select my girl 
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and my moonlit room, and make a 
picture of that.’ And he has done 
it, to a result as transcendent in 
painting, in its way, as Keats’s is in 


poetry. 

Is it to be said, then, that a 
painter may take up any subject 
from a poem, and paint it almost at 
random, so far as the poem is con- 
cerned? By no means. He must 
not paint it at random; and, how- 
ever leniently we may judge Mr. 
Millais’s free-and-easy treatment of 
Keats’s facts, we feel none of the 
same indulgence for his own unsug- 
gestiveness of any poetic beauty and 
meaning corresponding to that of 
Keats. We do not agree with many 
objectors that his damsel is, properly 
speaking, ill-favoured; but we do 
agree that she has little of the poetic 
charm attaching to Keats’s Made- 
line; and in especial we condemn 
Mr. Millais’s obtuseness to ‘ keeping’ 
as regards costume (a point of which 
he is always quite careless), and the 
want of beauty in the forms and 
drawing of his draperies. But the 
knot of the whole question lies in 
the pictorial point of view, as dis- 
tinct from the poetic or any other. 
Mr. Millais is a painter, and he is 
quite right in assuming that his pa- 
ramount business is to paint a pic- 
torial moonlight as best he can, 
more or less like Keats’s poetic 
moonlight as the chance shall turn 
out. This he has done, producing 
a wondrous and a glorious pictorial 
moonlight; and, thoroughly as we 
feel that he is indifferently qualified 
for illustrating Keats, and has not 
even taken the trouble to strain to its 
utmost his faculty in that direction, 
we feel at the same time that he tis 
amazingly well qualified to illustrate 
the thing which Keats here illus- 
trated—viz. moonlight; and that his 
superb success in that respect is, 
though not a discharge, a set-off for 
all collateral defects. One would 
perhaps fain ‘draw upon him’ for 
Keats; but he does not give one 
Keats, and pleads ‘ value delivered’ 
in a different medium. 

There is a solid distinction be- 
tween the recklessness of his pro- 
fessed subject shown by a great 
naturalistic painter in pursuit of 
pictorial realization, as by Mr. Millais 
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in this instance, and incapacity for 
his subject shown by a commonplace 
man. In the former case the painter 
is bent upon his paramount object, 
and, by attaining it, compounds, in 
the best way he possibly could, for 
whatever defects he is chargeable 
with. He gives you the best of his 
own special excellence, instead of 
the nearest equivalent to, another 
man’s excellence; and if we are not 
to have both, there is no denying 
that we get the better of the two. 
The designer has been negligent in 
illustrating his nominal subject- 
matter, because he is urged onward 
by an instinct for seen facts and for 
paint—the born painter’s birthright. 
On the other hand, the common- 
place artist has no real instinct for 
anything, and has therefore nothing 
to offer in compensation when he 
misses what he professes to be aim- 
ing at. He displays poverty of pic- 
torial perception, as well as of in- 
sight into the theme which he is 
dealing with; instead of attaining 
the goal by a different route, he 
breaks down half-way. As it hap- 
pens, there is in the present Aca- 
demy Exhibition another moonlight 
subject, with another girl, which 
exactly applies to our case: it is 
Mr. Frith’s ‘Juliet... Mr. Frith’s 
Juliet is at least as unlike Shak- 
speare’s|Juliet as Mr. Millais’s Made- 
line is unlike Keats’s Madeline. But 
there is this important difference: 
that, whereas the Madeline is a piece 
of true pictorial life, the Juliet is a 
mere dummy; whereas the Made- 
line’s moonlight is a glamour of in- 
describably tinted lustre, radiant in 
the light, dim in the darkness, mys- 
terious and delicious everywhere, 
the Juliet’s moonlight is a slight 
indication of that appearance in the 
sky and distance, and no indication 
whatever of it in any other part 
of the picture! The figure is not 
illuminated by any other sort of 
light, but is simply painted as it 
would have been painted for a 
picture of ordinary daylight. King 
George the Second,, of happy me- 
mory, might have looked with im- 
punity, and even pleasure, at Mr. 
Frith’s painting from a poet: it is 
neither ‘boetry’ nor ‘bainting.’ 
Heaven preserve the art from the 
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generation of painters whose idea of 
a picture is that it should be neat 
and nice, pretty and spirited, with 
point, sentiment, and knack, all ac- 
cording to the most genteel canons 
of taste smirkingly professed by the 
exhibition-loungers and picture buy- 
ers and dealers of the day! 

In connexion with Mr. Frith’s, we 
may be allowed to call attention to 
another Juliet—the ‘ Juliet and the 
Nurse’ of Mr. Stanhope, miserably 
ill hung. As an interior, this sur- 
passes any other picture in the Ex- 
hibition for quaint charm of arrange- 
ment. The Juliet also seems to be 
extremely sweet, and the nurse well 
conceived as a fine-looking, some- 
what solemn old dame. The com- 
parison between the uniquely-po- 
pular Academician and the painter 
of little practice and standing is not, 
in this instance, to the advantage of 
the former. 

But the fact is that the Academy 
makes in many respects a most de- 
plorable show upon the walls. We 
are reluctant to dwell upon this 
point, and upon the unfairness in 
the hanging of the contributions, 
because both have been insisted 
upon somewhat prominently this 
season in other quarters. It is a 
glaring instance of a bad system 
which operates from year to year; 
only an instance, but a glaring one— 
and so glaring that, however unwill- 
ing to do anything which might 
look like joining a ‘ cry’ against the 
Academician body, already on its 
trial before a Royal Commission, we 
could not slur over the fact without 
disregarding one of the main cha- 
racteristics of the exhibition. The 
Academy is ina ‘ parlous state’ when 
it makes such a show of its own 
doings, side by side with one in 
which so considerable an amount of 
ability and artistic attainment is 
found in the works of outsiders. 
The personnel of the Academy has 
always appeared to us to be the one 
extremely important thing to keep 
right in connexion with the Institu- 
tion, if that is to continue to exercise 
the power which it has held now for 
nearly a century. Some enlarge- 
ment of numbers or basis, some al- 
teration of rules, may be desirable. 
But the great thing for the credit of 
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the foundation would be to have the 
best attainable body of Academicians 
and associates: the one damning 
thing for its discredit is to have a 
bad one, or one in which bad is so 
mixed with good as to affect the 
standing of the body, and indispose 
the better men not already within 
its ranks to join them. As things 
stand, perpetual injustice is perpe- 
trated, perpetual solecisms forced 
upon the notice of the public. 

Without harshness or ill-nature, 
we may inquire which are the pro- 
minently able works in each class in 
the present Exhibition, which the 
prominently poor ones, and which 
of the respective kinds are contri- 
buted by men within and without 
the pale of the Academy. 

In the class of general subjects of 
human interest we can, by stretch- 
ing a point, say that there is one 
prominently good Academician—Mr. 
Ward, whose picture of Captain Co- 
ram’s portrait, though very far from 
satisfactory, for various reasons ap- 
plicable to the bulk of his pictures, 
is an excellent subject ingeniously 
and cleverly worked out. Of his 
Charlotte Corday there is very little 
to be said by way of praise. Of As- 
sociates there are two: Mr. Millais, 
supreme above all rivalry, who 
ought to have been a full Academi- 
cian years ago; and Mr. Goodall, 
who now paints with a breadth, har- 
mony, and skill, which verge upon 
power, and whose ‘ Palm-offering ’— 
the widow of an Egyptian sheykh 
walking with her shoulder-borne 
baby to her husband’s tomb in the 
desert—is certainly among the re- 
markable works of the year. Mr. 
Lewis, also an Associate, is of course 
a consummately good painter; but 
we cannot profess to rate high among 
his works the duplicate in oil which 
he has sent of his old and splendid 
water-colour, ‘A Frank Encamp- 
ment in the Desert.’ Its colour is 
somewhat hot and hard, its forms— 
as the hands, for instance—very 
feebly made out, and its finish not 
on a par with what Mr. Lewis has 
warranted us in asking of him. 
Mr. Poole, an Academician, sends a 
* Greek Pastoral Wooing.’ We find it 
a markedly enjoyable picture, with 
an aroma about it of genius and 
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poetry such as belongs to few other 
exhibitors; but it cannot be called 
one of the genuine successes of the 
year. After these painters, there re- 
main eight, all unconnected with the 
Academy. There is only one of 
them, or at best two, of such stand- 
ing that their position as painters 
unattached can be held to reflect 
upon the Academy; but, however 
this may be, the proportion of out- 
siders to insiders looks odd: the in- 
siders ought to be men of a calibre 
to modify it. Mr. Prinsep exhibits 
two pictures. The one of minor im- 
portance is entitled ‘ Il Barbagianni,’ 
a biped of perhaps questionable Ita- 
lian zodlogy, but which John Bull 
would put down, without more ado, 
as a barn-door owl. The loveable 
feathery creature is receiving the 
caresses of a tender damsel, whose 
soft finger dimples his soft plumage. 
An exceedingly pretty picture this, 
quaint and charming. At Mr. Prin- 
sep’s other picture we have already 
glanced: for so young a painter it 
may well be called a triumph. The 
noble incident is finely felt: the co- 
lour is extremely rich and striking. 
Particular blemishes might no doubt 
be pointed out, but we do not pause 
upon them here. The gorgeous lady 
meets her estranged lover as she 
descends the stairs, with wide grey 
eyes which dare not rest upon his 
countenance, raised bewildered 
brows, closed mouth, and hand 
which trembles against the balus- 
trade; he stands his full height, mo- 
tionless for the moment, and looks 
upon her steadily; the emotion 
which his face will not confess 
speaks in the gripping of his doffed 
cap, and the nervous shifting of his 
mantle. Mr. Hodgson’s ‘ First Sight 
of the Armada’ is a work of sober, 
equable power, such as our school 
peculiarly needs. The flaring even- 
ing sky, with portentous sail after 
sail of the mighty expedition floating 
into sight along the furthest horizon, 
and the lilac-tinted sea deep down 
below, are seen from a prominent 
headland, upon which the beacon is 
being lighted. A withered crone, 
who fancies herself the messenger of 
doom, brandishes her Romish cru- 
cifix in the eyes of the watchful 
Elizabethans: a good incident this, 
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though the hag is the distinctly un- 
satisfactory figure in the group. 
Mr. Leighton’s huge picture of ‘ Eli- 
jah and Ahab, grand in pitch of 
conception and treatment, is never- 
theless not one of his best produc- 
tions, if we distinguish its result 
from its ambition and arduousness : 
a certain taint of theatricality mars 
its fine sense of crisis and its mo- 
numental grouping. Scarcely infe- 
rior in scale is the ‘Girl feeding 
Peacocks,’ a work which, as well as 
the ‘Girl with a basket of Fruit, 
belongs to that class of art in which 
Mr. Leighton shines—the art of 
luxurious exquisiteness ; beauty, for 
beauty’s sake ; colour, light, form, 
choice details, for their own sake, 
or for beauty’s. The smaller pic- 
ture is the more decided success; 
delicate in its pearly lightness of 
tint, amid which that of the deep 
blue sky is almost the deepest of 
any. The larger work has some 
gorgeous sweep of colour and of 
hand in the peacocks; but the girl 
appears to us not equal to the rest 
of the subject, and especially not 
happy in the tints of the drapery, in 
so far as to reduce the value of the 
whole work in the point upon which 
it relies, that of colour. On the 
whole, the least salient of Mr. Leigh- 
ton’s contributions may be reckoned 
the best of all—the ‘Italian Cross- 
bowman:’ a man of iron mould, 
bronzed like a bronze statue, in a 
jerkin of intensest black. Mr. Marks’ 
Shakspearian subject, well consi- 
dered in points of character, and 
painted with corresponding skill, 
has been already referred to. Mr. 
Calderon shows an easy grasp of his 
theme—the English taking sanc- 
tuary in the house of their ambas- 
sador, Walsingham, from the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew—and no- 
ticeable ease and efficiency in putting 
it together and realizing it, though 
the impression of the whole is some- 
what slight for so tremendous an 
occurrence. Yet it is true that 
grown men and Britons can take 
tremendous occurrences tolerably 
cool, especially when shut out, as 
here, from assuming an active per- 
sonal partinthem. Possibly enough 
the real scene looked more like this 
than like what an ad captandum 
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treatment would have made of it; 
and we are certainly more disposed 
to welcome a grave and steady view 
of the case than a spasmodic one. 
The symptoms of precipitancy and 
perturbation, though not obtruded, 
are not by any means suppressed 
either, by Mr. Calderon: the clear, 
diffused lighting of the interior is 
remarkably sound and right. Mr. 
Watts can never be omitted from a 
list of the distinguished contributors 
to any exhibition in which he ap- 
pears: his tone of mind and pictorial 
practice are too high to allow of that. 
Yet we are not at all prepared to 
join with those who consider his 
‘Ariadne’ a fine sample of his 
powers. To us it appears sickly 
and indistinct in colour, with washy 
asphaltum and impure greys as its 
chief resources, and not so eminent 
in other respects as to redeem this 
very serious defect. Mr. Stanhope’s 
‘Juliet and the Nurse;’ the two 
firmly and finely painted heads by 
Mr. Sandys, ‘La Belle Ysonde’ and 
‘ Vivien, (the latter full of a decora- 
tive arrangement of rich detail, cap- 
tivating and unusual in quality, 
though Mr. Sandys is not the first 
to have given the hint of it;) and 
Mr. Gilbert’s very clever, stirring 
scene, ‘An Army on the March, the 
Rear-guard with the Baggage-wag- 
gons, may be named last in this 
section. 

In drawing up our counter-list of 
prominently poor works, we must 
of course confine ourselves to the 
productions of prominent men; we 
cannot stir the waste-paper basket 
for every fragment of correspon- 
dence it contains, but only for those 
which count as autographs. Our 
prominently poor autographers on 
the present occasion are all Academi- 
cians, four in number: Mr. Hart, 
responsible for ‘ Music’ and ‘ Desde- 
mona’s dismay at the unjust accusa- 
tions of Othello; Mr. Abraham 
Cooper, for such ludicrous nonsense 
as ‘ The Giaour,’ ‘ Woman’s Mission,’ 
and other practical jokes passim ; 
Mr. Pickersgill senior, for ‘ Desde- 
mona’s Intercession for Cassio,’ and 
‘Cupid;’ and, we regret to add, 
Mr. Pickersgill junior, for ‘ Fer- 
dinand and Miranda,’ and more 
especially ‘The Duchess of Clarence 
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urging her husband to support the 
Lancastrian Cause.’ We shall not 
dilate upon the misdeeds of any of 
these gentlemen, or of others after- 
wards cited with a similar view. 
Indeed, we are sorry to refer at all 
to Messrs. Cooper and Pickersgill 
senior, painters of advanced age, 
who have in their day done at any 
rate better, if not, properly speak- 
ing, well; but it would be im- 
possible to omit all mention of 
these artists’ contributions, with- 
out stultifying our argument, and 
making any reference to minor in- 
stances of bathos unfair as well as 
invidious. Besides, there is now an 
opening for aged Academicians to 
‘know themselves’ without a pain- 
ful sacrifice of amour propre,—the 
class of ‘honorary and retired Aca- 
demicians,’ which includes as yet 
only the names of Messrs. Baily and 
Cockerell, having lately been esta- 
blished. As regards Mr. Hart, the 
visitor to the Exhibition who gazes 
with amazement at his pictures, 
and who knows that he has been for 
several years past the Professor of 
Painting in the Academy, may per- 
haps experience a feeling of relief 
on noticing that, in the catalogue 
of the current season, that Pro- 
fessorship is shown vacant. For 
the utter failure of Mr. Pickersgill 
junior on the present occasion we 
know not how to account. No 
doubt, symptoms of similar failure 
have appeared in his work from 
time to time, but hardly ever in so 
unmitigated a form as we here find 
it in both his pictures. We sin- 
cerely trust that this gentleman, 
generally graceful as a colourist 
and designer, and occasionally ener- 
getic as well, will have something 
very different to show next year. 
Among the domestic pictures 
there is again one admirable Aca- 
demician, Mr. Hook, who, though 
sometimes more striking, has never 
been better than in ‘The Prawn- 
Catchers’ and ‘Leaving at Low 
Water ;’ never a greater master of 
the riches of simplicity, and the 
beauty of common things. And 
again Mr. Millais is Millais the 
unapproachable in his quartett of 
gambolling children, ‘The Wolf's 
Den,’ and in the single figure of a 
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girl, ‘My First Sermon.’ There is 
no such painting as this to be got 
elsewhere in the United Kingdom ; 
no such power, brilliancy, suavity, 
ease, and ‘go;’ no such rapid por- 
traiture of lineament and life; no 
such full indication of slight things, 
without the insistence which a 
painter is justified in reserving for 
important things, if he chooses. It 
deserves notice, too, that Mr. Millais, 
though certainly not overburdened 
with intricate thought, and treating 
in these pictures subjects which may 
fairly be called trivial, puts no grain 
of triviality into his work; the girl in 
the pew is as serious as a Veronese, 
and the children romping between 
the pianoforte legs grand like a 
Velasquez. None of the small 
points which could be picked out 
for animadversion in the pictures 
are worth mentioning here, in view 
of such a general result. The other 
three painters whom we have to 
cite in this section are unconnected 
with the Academy. Two of them, 
Mr. Holman Hunt and Mr. Mason, 
send pictures of very small size; 
but it would scarcely be right on 
that account to pass over so ela- 
borately finished a piece of work 
as Mr. Hunt’s ‘King of Hearts’ 
(though we must express our 
opinion that the strong - minded 
painter has bestowed too much 
trouble, without -due equivalent, 
upon such a trifle), or a rustic 
group so charming and so wholly 
unborrowed in style as Mr. Mason’s. 
This artist's picture is named 
‘Catch!’ and represents a youth 
mounted upon one of the two 
draught-horses which he has brought 
down to water, throwing an apple 
to a girl, who half crouches to catch 
it. The picture is part landscape, 
part domestic subject ; as much one 
as the other. Finally, we name Mr. 
A. H. Burr’s ‘Scene from Dora,’ 
which has real expression, of a 
manly and subtle kind, in the figure 
of the grandfather, Farmer Allan. 
The secondary figures are painted 
with that flippant dexterity so dear 
to the followers and admirers of Mr. 
Faed; and we may add that the 
view of the subject is not true to 
Tennyson, who represents the grand- 
father as elated in spirits, at play 
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with the boy, not brooding ruefully 
and remorsefully over the fire. 

Against these instances of success 
we have to set two very miserable 
performances; one by an Academi- 
cian, Mr. Charles Landseer, and the 
other by the last man whom the 
Academicians have delighted to 
honour with election as an Associate, 
Mr. Le Jeune. They are ‘ The Cen- 
sus of April 8th, 1861,’ and ‘ Early 
Flowers.’ 

Portraiture is, as last year, in a 
very decadent condition. Two of 
the best specimens are by Academi- 
cians, ‘The Viscountess of Fife’ by 
Mr. Grant, in many respects excel- 
lent, and in some more like the 
style of Sir Watson Gordon; and, 
by the latter, ‘Archibald Bennet, 
Esq.’ By non-academicians we 
find ‘Mrs. Susanna Rose,’ by Mr. 
Sandys, clearly, tastefully, and 
truthfully painted, on a small scale; 
a miniature and two oil-pictures by 
Mr. Wells, one of which, more espe- 
cially, ‘General Sir Hugh Dal- 
rymple Ross, is remarkable for 
faithful completeness ; ‘ Virginia, by 
Mr. Watts, a head of a young girl; 
the very truthful small full-length 
of ‘Mr. Kingsley,’ by Mr. Dickinson ; 
the decisive, powerful, unbending 
truth in the head of ‘The Right 
Honourable Stephen Lushington, 
by Mr. Holman Hunt, a painter 
who knows no degrees in the rule 
of right, and who has studied the 
head of his sitter (well worthy of 
the trouble) as closely and repre- 
sented it as laboriously as if he had 
been working upon an Elijah or a 
Paul for a great sacred picture. 
The names of Orchardson and Chap- 
man are almost or wholly new to 
the Academy Catalogue. The bearer 
of the former name has painted a 
large group of three young ladies 
(No. 652), in which the standing 
figure especially is painted with a 
firmness, and an air of healthy, 
high-spirited life, which place Mr. 
Orchardson at once among our 
capable portrait painters; the colour 
of the picture has too much of a 
drab, earthy hue. Mr. Chapman's 
half-figure of ‘ Miss L. P.’ is notice- 
able more particularly for its sense 
of a high class of beauty, a quality 
in which it stands perhaps untl- 
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valled in the portrait art of the exhi- 
hibition. Mr. Weigall’s full-length 
of the late Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis may also be termed a fair 
piece of work. It would perhaps 
serve little purpose to point out the 
bad portraits of the year, as the con- 
dition into which the art of portrait- 
painting has lapsed among us is but 
too prolific of an embarras de pauv- 
retés. Mr. Phillip’s important histo- 
rical portrait-picture, ‘The House of 
Commons, 1860,’ has very consider- 
able merit apart from its portraiture, 
but that is on the whole the reverse 
of commendable. English artists 
might with profit study the two 
female portraits sent by the foreign 
artist, M. Lehmann; which, if we 
except Mr. Hunt’s example, stand 
alone here for choiceness and com- 
pleteness of drawing, and uniform 
fulness of artistic style, contrary as 
they are to our national liking in a 
— academic quality, clear and 
cold. 

We have already referred to Mr. 
Linnell senior as the most excellent 
of the landscape-exhibitors; his 
‘Feeding Sheep’ is a most charac- 


teristic specimen of his style, full 
of rich evening light and twilight 
dimness, and flushed all over with 
natural emotion, which deepens 


into poetry. Mr. Stanfield is ano- 
ther veteran who paints this year 
quite at his best; indeed, we re- 
member few of his pictures in which 
the under-current of perception, 
capacity, and feeling appears, so 
deep. Mr. Cooke has never, per- 
haps, painted so well as in his 
‘Catalan Bay on the East Side of 
the Rock of Gibraltar,’ and ‘ The 
Salute at Sunset, Venice. Mr. 
Anthony, a greatly-gifted man than 
whom none has less to thank the 
Academy for, has a grand feudal 
castle on the sea-shallows, made 
beautiful and mournful with gleams 
of fading light. Mr. Whistler, in 
‘The Last of Old Westminster,’ 
does more, with a rapid style which 
might be censured as loose and 
sketchy but for its perfect under- 
standing and keeping according to 
its own standard, than minor men 
could do with tenfold effort and per- 
sistency. The etchings of this ad- 
mirable artist are, as usual, supreme 
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above all contemporary work of the 
kind, and worthy of a portfolio 
of Rembrandts. The names of 
Messrs. Inchbold and Wm. Davis, 
two of our very best landscape- 
painters appear in the catalogue, 
and their works close up to the 
ceiling: they are extinguished—no 
painless extinction to themselves or 
to the admirers of fine art—and it 
is impossible to judge their pic- 
tures individually. Mr. Mignot has 
scarcely fared better; but we dis- 
cern just enough of his two contri- 
butions—the ‘ Lagoon of Guayaquil, 
South America, and ‘A Winter 
Morning ’—to say that they have 
qualities of poetic perception, inde- 
pendent observation, and accom- 
plished, unhackneyed painting, such 
as rank them among the finest land- 
scapes in the gallery. Of the above- 
named artists, the only two con- 
nected with the Academy are Mr. 
Stanfield, and the Associate, Mr. 
Cooke. Of poverty which does not 
amount to positive badness Mr. 
Creswick furnishes conspicuous ex- 
amples; and of poverty which is 
heinously bad as well, Mr. Lee, 
both of them Academicians. One 
picture by the latter gentleman, 
* Homeward-bound, off Cape St. Vin- 
cent,’ should be excepted; its sea, 
not rolling, but running at a tre- 
mendous pace, is vividly caught 
and expressed, although, for artistic 
handling, the work falls considerably 
below the level of fairly good paint- 
ing at the present day. In animal 
subjects, the one eminent exhibitor 
is Mr. Wolf. His water-colour of 
Monkeys mobbing a Tiger in the 
Jungle is wonderfully good. The 
lordly tiger prowls, tangled in the 
jungle, with emerald lighted eyes, 
vamping with indignation and rage 
to think that he should be beset by 
so miserable a pack of saturnalians ; 
could his oxen-felling paws but 
close upon one of them, oh, what a 
monkey were that to grin and 
chatter! But the grinning and 
chattering are as yet still the order 
of the day; the monkeys in the 
upper leafage huddle onward and 
backward almost in one movement, 
so nicely balanced are execration 
and terror, so lithe their swinging 
limbs to pursue or to retreat. The 
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oil-picture of ‘ Wapiti Deer and 
Scenery in,Powerscourt Park’ is no 
less excellent than this in its way: 
the morning grass netted with 
spider webs, and drunk with dew. 
Passing now to the sculpture- 
room, we find only one interesting 
exhibitor of the highest class of 
subject—Mr. Leifchild, whose two 
female figures of much less than 
life size, ‘ The Mother of Moses’ and 
the Woman taken in adultery 
(under the title ‘Go, and Sin no 
more’), display a strong feeling for 
monumental design, fit not only for 
life-sized, but even for colossal 
works. One can discern in them 
the independent student both of 
Michael Angelo and of Flaxman: 
whether the author’s command of art 
would be equal to the requirements 
of work on a great scale is a ques- 
tion on which we could not venture 
to offer a decided opinion, but which 
would deserve to be put to the 
proof. The models by Mr. Durham 
for the colossal bronze figures of 
Africa and America in the Memorial 
of the Great Exhibition have a 
respectable amount of life and 
energy. In this class the conspicu- 
ous platitude is the ‘ Alexander the 
Great’ by Mr. J. 8. Westmacott, 
illustrative of Dryden’s poem, and 
commissioned for the Mansion 
House. Asa portrait group, ‘ Miss 
Hartree and Dog,’ by Mr. Weekes, 
R.A., stands well; the countenance 
is not idealized ‘ off the face of crea- 
tion,’ as the Americans say, and the 
whole group has life. The bust by 
the same gentleman of ‘Sir Benjamin 
Brodie’ is striking in its aspect of a 
hungry craving of mind; that of 
Professor Green has interest and 
even beauty of expression, and will 
do Mr. Weekes credit as his diploma 
work. Baron Marochetti, the latest 
sculptural Associate of the Academy, 
and the last academic artist whom 
we find occasion to mention, sends 
only one bust, ‘H. C. Marshall, 
Esq.,—a bust noticeable for life- 
likeness, in the same style of solid and 
telling but very unelaborate work- 
manship to which the Baron has 
accustomed us. Among the other 
bust-sculptors, Mr. Behnes and Mr. 
Woolner shine; the latter. with a 
* Head of the late Archdeacon Hare,’ 
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which, great as is the disadvantage 
at which plaster stands when sur- 
rounded by marble, comes out 
boldly, with the genuine stamp of 
thought and actuality. Another 
plaster-work, the ‘ Bust of a Gentle- 
man, by Mr. Evey, displays more 
than common energy and meaning. 
Two bronze medallions of children 
by Mr. Armstead are treated with 
remarkable cleverness and point. 

We have now finished our esti- 
mate of the chief strength and chief 
weakness of the exhibition, though 
we would willingly extend it, for 
the sake of doing justice to the de- 
serts of such meritorious exhibitors 
as Messrs. Solomon, Lawless, and 
Walker, in the class of subjects of 
general human interest; Messrs. 
Boughton, Hughes, Martineau, and 
J. J. Lee, in domestic art; Messrs. 
Robertson, Napier, and Tweedie, in 
portraiture; Messrs. J. T. and W. 
Linnell, Smetham, Danby, and 
M‘Callum, in landscape; Mr. J. B. 
Browne, in animal life. But our 
limits forbid. If our estimate is 
correct, the chief strength of the 
exhibition is supplied by thirteen 
academic and thirty-one non-aca- 
demic contributors; its weakness 
has been illustrated by ten contribu- 
tors, all academic except one. 

On the hateful and tiresome ques- 
tion of bad hanging we shall add 
the fewest words. One of the ex- 
cluded painters is known to be Mr. 
Brett: others have challenged public 
opinion as to the justice of their 
treatment by collecting their rejected 
productions at the Cosmopolitan 
Club’s room, where the visitor finds 
himself in such very endurable com- 
pany as that of Messrs. Arthur 
Hughes, Hodgson, Holiday, Y. B. 
Scott, Mason, William Davis, Boyce, 
and Inchbold, among others. Of 
these and the remaining artists some 
have been wholly, some only par- 
tially, scouted from the walls of the 
Academy. The vagaries of the 
Council and Hangers will not be 
corrected by such mealy-mouthed 
indulgence as has prompted inde- 
pendent evidence before the Royal 
Commission, to the effect that a 
body of artists, who commit shame- 
ful injustice in regard to the accept- 
ance or rejection, and the placing, of 
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works of art, act from a mistaken 
sense of duty. Don’t let us ‘make 
things pleasant,’ to the relief of the 
oppressor, when that implies the 
serfdom of the oppressed. 

Before parting from the reader, 
we will commend to his meditation, 
as bearing forcibly upon the condi- 
tion of our School of Art, two not 
insignificant sayings of the great 
ideal designer Blake, culled from 
the Life of him, shortly to be pub- 
lished. The first is a signal asser- 
tion, by the most imaginative and 
least merely imitative of painters, 
that invention in art is not a simple 
fancy of the mind, but a certain 
portion of the practical realizing 
power. (The remark about Michael 
Angelo coincides very nearly with 
one which we ventured to put for- 
ward two years ago.) The second 
saying is particularly worthy of the 
attention of Academicians. The 
phrase—‘ If not, he must be starved’ 
—does indeed (praise be to heaven !) 
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belong to a past epoch of the art, 
when the public for its enjoyment 
was much more restricted; but this 
phrase is still so far representative 
of the fact that it only needs to 
be modified into-—‘If not, he must 
be snubbed.’ Let us now hear 
Blake :-— 

1. ‘ To generalize is to be an idiot: 
to particularize is the great distinc- 
tion of merit. Execution is the 
chariot of genius. Invention de- 
pends altogether upon execution or 
organization. <As that is right or 
wrong, so is the invention perfect or 
imperfect. Michael Angelo’s art de- 
pends on Michael Angelo’s execution 
altogether. Grandeur of ideas is 
founded on precision of ideas. 

2. ‘ The inquiry in England is, not 
whether a man has talents and ge- 
nius, but whether he is passive and 

lite, and a virtuous ass, and obe- 

ient to noblemen’s opinions in art 

and science. If he is, he is a good 
man ; if not, he must be starved.’ 
W. M. Rossertt. 
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A SCENE IN THE FARM AND THE CONVENT. 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 


HE stir of morn is through the vale, 

The crow of the cock, the whetted scythe, 
The ringing of milk-drops in the pail, 
‘The sheep dog’s bark, the whistle blythe 
Of cheerful men fresh bathed in sleep ; 
And sanctifying the day’s sweet prime, 
Breaks from the hill the Convent’s chime, 


Over the Convent garden’s steep, 

The Nun looks from her window small, 
And in the sunny Farm below, 

She sees the busy Housewife go, 

With a word and a look and a hand for all, 
*Mid babes and servants to and fro; 

But drawing her silenced children round, 
And bowing her head as the Matins sound, 


She looks, and heaves a wistful sigh— 

‘ O, swift the arrow of praise must fly, 

That is sped from the bow of work and love, 
From a happy home to an open sky! 

And is not prayer ’mid labour, sweet 

As slumber in sickness, showers in heat ?” 


While to the long, grey roofs above, 

The Housewife turns a lingering eye: 

*O sweet,’ she thinks, ‘ must be their life, 
And nigh to heaven who dwell therein, 
Where heaven and earth are not at strife! 
So smooth the race, and easy to win, 
Where days are Sabbaths all, and prayer 
Is never crossed by a worldly care !’ 


So sigh the Housewife and the Nun ; 

And the caged lark on the convent wall, 
Claps his cramped wings to the sun : 

And ne’er did richer music fall 

From the rosy cloud to the free green hills, 
Than from the fervent captive thrills. 


And in the flowering elder bush, 
Close to the busy farm, is heard 
The fluting of the homely thrush ; 
He sings, unchecked by step or voice, 
The very ploughmen can but note 
The diligence of that swect throat, 
And to each other say, ‘ The bird 
Does in his morning hymn rejoice.’ 
E, Hrsxmay. 
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FALSE GROUND AND FIRM. 
Ich habe gelebt und geliebt, 


OMEWHERE in the county of 
Wiltshire is a pleasant sunny 
piece of down, embroidered with 
cowslips, gilded with patches of 
gorse, and offering here and there 
the pleasant shelter of a small 
tangled copse, or a clump of young 
beech-trees. In these trees and 
copses the blackbirds pipe their 
nest-music, and the nightingales 
make the air ring and bubble with 
the delicious caprices of their May 
madness. On one side, the down is 
bounded by a farm-road, which, as 
it nears a mansion below, assumes & 
statelier aspect, and becomes a fine 
beech-avenue; on the other it forms 
a wall of considerable height and 
steepness to the pretty little valley 
which nestles at its base, its eme- 
rald floor mapped out into blue- 
veined water-meadows, and its low, 
grey church-tower, and ivy-gabled 
rectory, and deep cottage roofs, 


huddling all together in one corner 
under the protection of some old 


rook-haunted elms. 

Down in this little valley lived, 
at the time my story begins, a fair 
young foreigner, governess to the 
rector’s children; and up in the 
clump on the downs above was a 
young beech-tree, whose smooth 
stem bore, in clear and well-cut 
characters, the un-English name of 
‘ Ottilia.” It was not often that the 
secluded and somewhat uncultured 
spot which I have described was 
honoured by a visit from the lord of 
the domain in which it was in- 
cluded: he preferred to it a tour 
through his orchard-houses, or a 
constitutional turn on the broad, 
smooth, gravelled terrace of the 
kitchen-garden; or, still more, a 
drive in his wife’s brougham, and a 
gossip with such stray country 
gentlemen as he was lucky enough 
to meet in the neighbouring mar- 
ket-town. But on the day which 
witnessed the inscription of the 
pretty foreign name, it did happen 
to come into his head that he would 
step up to the downs and see ‘how 
the young trees were coming on;’ 
and in the process of this inspection 


he came upon his son, a young 
gentleman at present waiting at 
home for his commission, just as he 
was engaged in giving the final 
scoop to the tail of the last ‘a’ of 
* Ottilia.’ 

‘What are you about there, 
Augustus, hacking away at the 
young trees, and killing them? 
said Mr. Bryant, somewhat testily: 
‘cannot you find anything better to 
do this morning?’ Some rather 
heavy bills from the tobacconist and 
tailor, which had come in at break- 
fast, had disposed him to be some- 
what captious towards this usually 
much-indulged son. 

‘Oh, nothing, nothing at all; Iam 
doing no harm in the world,’ said 
Augustus, rather hastily, edging 
between the tree and his father: ‘I 
am only waiting here for Wilcox 
and his ferrets. By-the-by, have 
you seen what work the rabbits 
have made of the young barley? 
We shall have Farmer Jarret grum- 
bling at a fine rate presently.’ And 
with diplomatic address he walked 
his father on through the little 
wood to the arable land outside; 
but here unfortunately, at the sight 
of the steep sheep-path which led 
from the down into the vale, his 
prudence or his fear forsook him— 
sooth to say, the tree and his late 
occupation upon it had entirely 
gone out of his head—and saying 
he must see what fly was on the 
water, he started at a dangerous 
pace down the slippery steep, leay- 
ing his father to take his homeward 
way alone. Mr. Bryant also had 
for the moment forgotten the piece 
of mischief on which he had found 
his son engaged, but as, in his 
return, he came up to the tree, the 
‘ Ottilia’ was so conspicuous, and 
stared him so uncompromisingly in 
the face, that he could not fail to 
observe it. He stopped, surveyed 
it grimly, and calling to mind, what 
he had once heard without paying 
any attention, that a pretty German 
governess was in the immediate 
neighbourhood, he hastened home- 
wards to impart the suspicions 
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which had dawned on his mind to 
Mrs. Bryant. 

This lady was on the alert imme- 
diately. She had met with better 
opportunities than her husband of 
noticing the unusual charms of 
Fraulein Berthal, but had pru- 
dently held her tongue concerning 
them, fondly flattering herself mean- 
time that they had been undis- 
covered by her son since his return 
from his private tutor’s. Here, 
however, was proof too evident that 
they had not only been discovered, 
but sufficiently dwelt upon to pro- 
duce the immemorially lover-like 
custom of this inscription. Full of 
lofty indignation and energy she 
instantly set off for the parsonage 
‘to have the whole matter out’ with 
Mrs. Mowbray. 

Poor, meek, little Mrs. Mowbray, 
anxious to clear her governess, 
whom she liked, and to palliate the 
wrath of Mrs. Bryant, whom she 
feared, ‘ hoped,’ and ‘ was sure,’ and 
‘was sorry, and ‘did not think 
there was anything such as Mrs, 
Bryant supposed; but her asser- 
tions and denials were all the time 
much weakened by an uneasy re- 
membrance, called up by Mrs. 
Bryant’s words, of the frequent 
mention made by her children, on 
their return from their walks, of 
Augustus Bryant; how he had 
found a bird’s nest, or hit a squir- 
rel, or started them on their races 
on the downs: she recalled to mind 
also that the visits of that gentle- 
man and his rod had of late been 
far more frequent than formerly on 
the river-bank opposite the rectory 
garden. 

Mrs. Bryant was not to be put off 
with faint denials or suppositions: 
she desired that Mrs. Mowbray 
would question her children as to 
the frequency of their meeting with 
her son, and the behaviour of their 
governess when these meetings took 
place. ‘Of course, Mrs. Mowbray,’ 
she said, ‘you will see, with me, 
how absolutely necessary it is that 
any such designing and improper 
behaviour, as it appears this young 
person has been guilty of, should be 
discovered and put a stop to imme- 
diately: it is not to be borne that a 
young man of the expectations and 
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position of my son should be ex- 
posed to her low arts.’ 

Poor Mrs. Mowbray would fain 
have declined this task of examin- 
ing her children, but she was 
allowed no excuse; and that day, 
with faltering voice which she tried 
to make indifferent, and burning 
cheeks, she asked her little ones if 
they had seen Augustus Bryant. 

‘Oh, yes, mamma, we see him 
every day now! he nearly always 
comes and walks with us.’ 

‘Oh, he walks with you, dears, 
does he?’ said their mother, catch- 
ing at a straw; ‘and what does he 
talk about ?’ 

‘Oh, he does not talk much to us: 
when we come to a dry place he sits 
down with Fraulein, and won’t run 
any more, because, he says, he has 
sprained his ankle; and then we go 
and pick up snail-shells and make 
nosegays. Isn’t it funny, mamma, 


that he always sprains his ankle 
just when we get up to the beech- 
wood ?’ 


Poor Mrs. Mowbray! she heard 
this with sinking heart, and her 
conscience obliged her to report all 
the information thus gained to Mrs. 
Bryant. The righteous wrath of 
that lady knew no bounds; no 
terms of indignation were strong 
enough to reprobate the conduct of 
the ‘ good-for-nothing girl;’ while it 
was evidently expected that Mrs. 
Mowbray should be overwhelmed 
with shame, and contrition, and 
anguish of mind, for having been 
the primary cause of such machina- 
tions having been employed against 
the heart and fortune of the illus- 
trious Augustus. 

Mrs. Bryant was anxious to see 
the culprit, and deliver her mind in 
person; but here Mr. Mowbray was 
called into the council, and objected. 
It did not yet appear, he said, how 
far, if at all, Miss Berthal had con- 
sented to any over-frequent inter- 
course with Mr. Bryant; and she 
would be far more likely to speak 
frankly, and to confess the exact 
state of matters between them, in a 
quiet conversation with Mrs. Mow- 
bray, than in an agitating and 
alarming interview with the mother 
of the young man himself. 

Mrs. Bryant submitted with an 
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ill grace; but Mr. Mowbray’s quiet 
manner always exercised over her 
a repressing influence which she 
could not shake off; and she re- 
turned home, after flinging this 
Parthian dart: ‘Pray, dear Mrs. 
Mowbray, do not commit yourself 
to another governess till you have 
consulted me: it is so necessary, 
you see, to have a knowledge of the 
world, to judge of the character of 
this sort of people; and I have so 
many friends who apply to me: in 
a day or two I shall be able to 
recommend some one who will ex- 
actly suit you.’ 

After indulging in a ‘ good cry’ 
in her own room, Mrs. Mowbra 
proceeded to the schoolroom, and, 
sending away the children, began 
questioning Miss Berthal in a con- 
fused, hesitating manner. It was 
unnecessary to say much: when she 
once understood Mrs. Mowbray’s 
drift, the cheek of the young girl 
flushed deeply, then became very 
pale; and she answered with a 
peculiarly sweet voice, and great 
quiet: ‘It is true that I do meet 
Mr, Augustus, that I do talk with 
Mr. Augustus; I am the affianced 
of Mr. Augustus.’ 

‘The affianced!’ gasped Mrs. 
Mowbray. ‘Oh, my dear Fraulein! 
what are you saying; what do you 
mean ?’ 

‘He loves me,’ said Ottilia, look- 
ing down, while a happy light over- 
spread her fair face; ‘and so I do 
love him.’ 

For a few moments Mrs. Mow- 
bray sat in blank dismay at this 
cool statement, which went so far 
beyond her worst fears. Then she 
began to pour out reproaches: ‘Oh, 
how could you! Oh, I could not 
have believed it, Fraulein! and to 
carry it all on so secretly, without a 
word to me!’ 

‘Forgive me this, dear Madame; 
I wished to tell you, who have been 
to me as a mother; but ever he 
said to me: “Not now, not now; 
tell no one till I shall have told my 
father.” ’ 

‘And when in the world did he 
mean to tell his father?’ 

_‘When he shall get his commis- 
sion; then he will tell all in the 
adieu: and, he says, then his father 
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who loves him tenderly, will say, 
* Let it all be as you will.”’ 

‘ Augustus is a goose, or else he 
is taking you in: his father and 
mother will no more give their con- 
sent to his marrying yow than old 
Kitty Jones. I beg your pardon, 
Fraulein; but I mean that, of all 
people in the world, those who have 
made their money by commerce, 
and are trying to take their place 
among the old families of the 
county, will be most particular as 
to their son’s marriage. I know 
they have their eye on Lady Harriet 
Hardie.’ 

‘Augustus does not like Lady 
Harriet Hardie: he amuses himself 
at her grimaces, and he does not 
admire the yellow colour of her hair.’ 

‘Oh, don’t talk to me about Lady 
Harriet and her hair! how can you 
sit there, answering me so coolly, 
when you have got me into such a 
sea of troubles? and you suited me 
so exactly, and the children were 
getting on so well; and now I shall 
have to take some horrid old fright, 
like my last one, of Mrs. Bryant’s 
recommending.’ 

Now it was Ottilia’s turn to look 
dismayed: her deep- blue eyes 
widened, and her lips trembled, 
and then she spoke slowly. ‘So I 
must leave you! you send me away 
from you! and for what? because I 
have received a true love from an 
honourable man!’ 

But this was inevitable: Mr. 
Mowbray himself saw and acknow- 
ledged it, even while he inwardly 
resented the arrogant dictation and 
selfishness of Mrs. Bryant. He had 
one long and explicit conversation 
with Ottilia, in which, without 
blaming her at all severely, he 
pointed out to her the danger, and 
even the questionable propriety, of 
an engagement with so young a 
man as Augustus Bryant: he en- 
deavoured to convince her of its 
utter hopelessness, and the expe- 
diency of rooting this ‘ boy and girl 
love’ from her mind as soon as 
possible; and he pointed out to her 
that, in giving any further encou- 
ragement to the young man, she 
would be instigating him to rebel 
against the known wishes and the 
lawful authority of his father, 
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*T cannot forget him, and I wish 
not to forget him; but what mat- 
ters it? I am going: no one need 
fear me longer.’ This was her an- 
swer to Mr. Mowbray. To his wife 
she would sometimes say, —‘ But 
tell me, dear Madame, what have 
I done that you shake your head at 
me? L[sought him not; but when 
he came and said, “I love you, be 
my wife,” where was my duty to 
say, No?’ 

This unconsciousness of evil-doing 
which Mrs. Mowbray repeated to 
Mrs. Bryant as an extenuating cir- 
cumstance, was but as fuel to the fire 
of her anger. Great had been the 
commotion at Woodbridge Hall, and 
stormy the scene between Augustus 
and his parents, when the fact of 
his actual engagement had been un- 
willingly reported by Mrs. Mow- 
bray. Mr. Bryant had positively 
assured his son that he would take 
away every shilling of his present 
allowance, if he went again near the 
Parsonage while Miss Berthal re- 
mained there; and that if he dared 
in any manner to continue the inter- 
course after she had left, he would 
leave all his money to a hospital. 

Mrs. Bryant had at last, by harsh 
persistence, gained her point of an 
interview with Ottilia; and had left 
her clutching the cushions, and 
pressing her forehead on the arm 
of the sofa, in an agony of neuralgic 
headache. She had at first attacked 
her with bitter invective, but this 
the young girl met with a compo- 
sure and dignity which baffled her, 
and forced her to change her tactics; 
and it was by working on her con- 
science rather than her fears, that 
she induced her to make a promise 
—which, however, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mowbray’s kinder remonstrances had 
already half won from her—that she 
would not speak again to Augustus 
before she left. 

A promise once made Ottilia Ber- 
thal would keep, if it were to ruin 
her whole life. Many were the little 
notes which, during the following 
week, Augustus caused to reach her, 
imploring her to see him, if but for 
one moment. She always wrote 
back the same answer. ‘I have 
promised not, and you must obey 
your parents; but I will never for- 
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get you.’ During this week she 
never stirred out; but on the last 
evening, when the loud dinner bell 
at the hall had rung, and she knew 
that Augustus was safely engaged 
indoors, she hurriedly put on her 
bonnet, slipped out of the house, 
and sped up the narrow path into 
the beech clump on the down. 
There it was that he had first called 
her ‘ Ottilia,’ and asked her if she 
loved him. There had they often 
sat in a delicious silence themselves, 
while the merry voices of the chil- 
dren made the air busy round them; 
thence had they looked forth to- 
gether on the fair'scene of wood and 
meadow, and he had whispered to 
her of the time when all this would 
be hers. He had never .allowed a 
breath of despondency or a hint at 
any great difficulties in the way of 
their love. ‘ You know they have 
not a chick or a child but me, 
and there is nothing I have not been 
able to get out of them, when I 
wished it, ever since I was born. 
Oh, I am quite sure it will all come 
as right as possible; perhaps a little 
grumble just at first, but 1 am used 
to that every time I have to ask for 
an extra five-pound note or so; I 
get it all the same, and so you shall 
see it will be now.’ 

Young and trusting, ignorant 
alike of English habits and the cha- 
racter of those on whom her fate 
depended, Ottilia had listened to 
these hopeful words from the be- 
loved lips; had believed them, and 
had lived on from day to day ina 
dream of uninquiring, unfearing, 
passive happiness, leaving all that 
concerned her ultimate destiny in 
the hands of this boy, who was to 
her adoring eyes the ideal of all 
manly strength as well as grace. 

And now she stood in the sun- 
dappled clump, recalling every tone 
of his voice, every look of his eye, 
every tender word which he had 
uttered in this very spot. She threw 
herself on the ground, and kissed 
the moss on which they had _ sat; 
there were twigs lying about which 
she remembered to have seen him 
twist and break while they were 
talking; she caught them up, and 
pressed them passionately to her 
lips, and hid them in her breast. 
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‘ August, mein* Liebling, August, 
mein Liebling, nimmermehr, ach! 
nimmermehr! Leb’ wohl, mein 
Geliebter !’ 

So she exclaimed aloud amid her 
sobs; for the first check, the first 
breath of adversity to young love 
brings despair, and absence seems 
to it as death. In this outpouring 
of her grief she forgot how time 
was passing, and she was suddenly 
roused by a quick footstep close to 
her, and in another instant an arm 
was thrown tightly round her, and 
Augustus was stooping at her side. 

‘I have caught you at last, oh, you 
cruel girl! how could you treat me 
so, all thisweek ? You have driven 
me nearly crazy.’ 

The first wild thrill of joy in 
Ottilia’s breast was succeeded by a 
pang of conscience. ‘Oh, I have pro- 
mised,’ she cried; ‘August, dear 
one, leave me. I have said I would 
speak to you no more. Oh, pray go 
from me!’ 

‘IT shall do no such thing; what 
business have you to make sucha 
promise, I should like to know, or 
who has dared to ask it?” 

‘It was your mother. Oh, you 
must not disobey your parents, it 
would be sin; it was not sin till 
they spoke, but now you must think 
of me no more.’ 

‘Think of you no more! I shall 
think of you every moment of the 
day, and every hour of my life, I 
can tell them that. I love you a 
thousand times more, my darling, 
since they have set themselves 
against you in this shameful way. 
And what I have been wanting to 
get at you for all these days, is to 
ask you to go off with me.’ 

‘Go off! how?’ 

‘Why—to run away with me, to 
be sure ; to go somewhere where we 
can get married, and then snap our 
fingers at them all. I have got all 
the plan settled, dearest, about the 
money, and the carriage, and the 
place, and all; you just drop out and 
be on the Netton side of the bridge 
to-night, at nine o’clock, and I'll 
have a fly waiting, and you shall 
be my own wife before twenty-four 
hours are over.’ 

‘Ah—no—no! What are you 
saying? what am I doing here? 
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Listen, my August! Mr. Mowbray 
has shown to me that you are still 
as a child; that is, you do depend 
for all on your father, and you must 
submit to him and obey him; and I 
know well that a curse rather than 
a blessing does fall on those who 
have made undutiful marriages in 
rebellion to their parents. I will 
never, never be to you the cause of 
such a fate.’ 

He would have tried further per- 
suasion, but she rose from the 
ground and broke from his arms. 
‘Lebe wohl, lebe wohl, she re- 
peated, in piteous, love-freighted 
tones, as she turned away. 

‘And you are going, actually 
going to-morrow,’ he cried, follow- 
ing her; ‘and you will leave me in 
this way? What an abominable 
shame of my mother, and of those 
cowardly Mowbrays, to turn you out 
after this fashion! You will write 
to me, darling, every day, and let 
me see that you don’t forget me ?’ 

‘Need I tell that? But I may 
not write, and you must not write 
to me; unless, indeed, God should 
have pity on us, and turn to me 
your parents’ hearts.’ 

‘They will come round, dearest, 
never fear, said Augustus, begin- 
ning to reconcile himself to the un- 
avoidable present, and to take re- 
fuge in the future. ‘ We shall have 
you back here in no time, and they 
will be asking your pardon for all 
their rudeness.’ 

‘Mr. Mowbray says never,’ 

‘Does he? what makes him so 
wise, I wonder? But never mind 
if they don’t. I shan’t be a child, 
as you call it, all my life; in two 
years I shall be twenty-one, my own 
master lawfully, according to the 
law of the land, and then I’ll come 
and claim you, Ottilia; and if my 
father cuts me off with a shilling, 
as he says he will, why, then we’ll 
live on my pay. Goodbye, my pre- 
cious, my angel, my own! Tl 
never forget you. I have your fa- 
ther’s address in Germany, you 
know, and I shall turn up there 
some day, you see if I don’t; in two 
years’ time, if not before.’ 

These were his last words, uttered 
as she sped from him between the 
stems of the beech trees; she turned 
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for an instant as she heard them, 
while a beam from the setting sun 
played around her, and a fairer light 
than that of the sun, a smile of love, 
and faith, and hope, illumined for 
an instant her tearful face. 


Two years is but a little time 
when our lot in life is settled, when 
our prospects have become facts, 
and we have nothing more particu- 
larly to desire or expect on this side 
of our life. But it is an arena all 
too large for the battle-ground of 
hope and despondency, the action of 
suspense and yearning on a young 
and sensitive heart. Ottilia’s con- 
stitution was naturally fragile, and 
ill calculated to bear any pressure, 
either from within or without; and 
when, in the second July after her 
parting from Augustus, she ap- 
peared at home for “her Midsummer 
holiday, her thinness, and some 
vague alteration in her looks, ex- 
cited her good mother’s uneasiness. 
But towards the end of her stay her 
eye grew brighter, her manner live- 
lier, and the colour in her cheek 
alternately cheered and alarmed her 
mother. 

The 28th drew on; it was a day 
which, despite her resolutions to ex- 
pect nothing, had been set apart in 
Ottilia’s mind as the crisis of her 
fate, for on that day Augustus would 
be one-and-twenty. It was true 
that the birthday might make no 
real difference in his power of acting 
according to his wishes, but he had 
spoken of it so confidently that, 
almost unconsciously, it had been 
fixed by the trusting girl as the goal 
of her hopes. The morning brought 
no letter; but with a pervading ex- 
pectation of she scarce knew what, 
with a flushed cheek, and hot hands, 
she went through the little busi- 
nesses of the day, looked over the 
household linen with her mother, 
made the coffee, and cut the tar- 
tines ready for her brother’s return 
from school; took the pipe to her 
father in the alcove, and read to 
him from the Hildesheim Zeitung till 
he fell asleep. The night came, and 
brought no sign ; but as she laid her 
head on the pillow, she remembered 
that the last thing likely was that 
she should hear anything on the 
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day itself, that she ought to allow 
time for a letter, written upon the 
28th, to reach her. That time, 
reckoned to its furthest margin, 
passed by, and so did her holiday. 
On leaving, she repeated so many 
times—‘ If a letter should come for 
me, dear mother, you will send it 
directly to me at Mr. Johnstone’s,’ 
that her mother began to suspect 
some heart trouble connected with 
this expected letter, which caused 
her child’s loss of bloom. 


And four more years went by: 
making six in all since she had 
parted from Augustus under the 
beech trees. The vicissitudes of a 
governess’s life had by this time 
brought her into the family of a 
Scotch laird who owned a fine place 
in Perthshire. Ottilia was now six- 
and-twenty; the positive beauty of 
her early youth had yielded to the 
united effects of suspense, final dis- 
appointment, and constant work; 
but her expressive eyes and sweet 
countenance still made her attrac- 
tive. She was much valued by her 
present employers; the only draw- 
back to Mrs. Arbuthnot’s perfect 
contentment being her delicate 
health and frequent cough, but this 
she always maintained herself to be 
a chronic tendency of no serious 
consequence. Her manner was soft 
and quiet, and an even, gentle cheer- 
fulness beamed over all she said and 
did, the sure token of a well-trained 
spirit, at peace with itself and all 
the world. This was its usual cha- 
racteristic; but in the evening on 
which my tale is resumed, her de- 
meanour was strangely altered. 

‘Fraulein, have you a headache ?’ 
said one of her young pupils to her, 
in the course of the walk ; and on 
her answering hastily in the nega- 
tive, she fell back and whispered to 
her sister, ‘ What can be the matter 
with Fraulein? she has seemed so 
out of spirits to-day, and has spoken 
quite sharply now and then; and in 
the drawing lesson her hand shook 
so when she took my pencil that 
she was obliged to leave off.’ 

‘Oh, she is unwell, no doubt, 
though she will not own it; she 
never does allow that she is ill. She 
was not well last night, for after she 
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had dressed, she changed her mind 
and would not go to the drawing- 
room. We must make mamma look 
to her.’ 

On returning from the walk, 
Ottilia told her pupils to go in, saying 
that, as the air was still so pleasant, 
she would remain out a little while 
longer. As soon as she was alone, she 
hurried with a step that kept pace 
with the feverish disquiet of her 
mind, through the most secluded 
paths of the grounds, and then down 
the steep wooded bank of the river, 
till she came to the water’s edge. It 
seemed as if she wished for the rush 
and whirl of the turbid stream to 
sympathize with her excited feel- 
ings. Poor Ottilia! she had flat- 
tered herself that her old wound 
was healed for ever; she thought 
she had bid goodbye to earthly love, 
and its feverish pain, but a name 
which she had heard, and a voice 
which had met her ear the evening 
before, seemed to have undone the 
work of years, and to have carried 
her back into the midst of that 
region of struggle and yearning 
which appeared to have been lett 
so far behind. Augustus Bryant 
had come a guest to the house in 
which she lived: as yet they had 
not encountered each other, but he 
had passed the open door of the 
room in which she was, and though 
she had been prepared, by hearing 
his name mentioned as one of the 
party just arrived for the autumn 
shooting, the effect upon her of this 
glimpse and of this voice had been 
overwhelming. How should she be 
able to meet Aim, as a stranger, and 
in a room full of company, to whose 
bosom she had been held when last 
they met and parted, in the little 
beech clump of Woodbridge? Or 
should they not meet atall? Would 
he come and go, ignorant that one 
who, once at least, had been so 
much beloved—his own Ottilia, as 
he had delighted to call her—was 
under the same roof, breathing the 
same air, and treading the same 
floor as himself? Perhaps it would 
be better so; yet she felt that this 
would leave a bitter regret, a long 
and deeply-rankling pain. Revolv- 
ing these things, she paced up and 
down that part of the bank which 
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was clear from both bushes and 
rocks, when a cry or shout which 
she had heard once or twice without 
noticing it, made itself present to 
her attention. It struck her that 
there was something urgent in it, 
something different from the shout 
of a shepherd or keeper, and she 
moved along the river side in its 
direction. ‘The ground became soft 
and spongy as she proceeded, so 
much so that her foot sunk to the 
ankle. She suddenly remembered 
having heard that a piece of the 
river bank was rendered dangerous 
from its boggy nature, and that a 
post had been set up to mark where 
this unsafe ground began. Look- 
ing around, she saw, lying just be- 
hind her, and partly hidden in the 
rushes, an old, much-decayed log. 
With a breath of thanksgiving for 
her escape, she drew back, and 
moved by a newly-awakened idea, 
she ran up the bank, which here 
receded a good deal, leaving a con- 
siderable area between itself and the 
stream, so as to skirt the bog, and 
yet keep its surface in view. As 
she went, the cry was repeated, now 
close at hand; and on passing a bend 
of the river, she saw before her the 
figure of a man, from a little above 
the waist, rising awfully distinct 
against the pale yellow of the even- 
ing sky, out of the green-tufted ex- 
panse below her. She flew on 
through the straggling bushes, 
judging almost by instinct of the 
place where she might turn down 
again to the river side. The man 
was within a few yards of the edge 
of the bog, with his face turned in 
that direction; he had evidently ob- 
served his danger after going a little 
distance, and had vainly endea- 
voured to return. Occasionally he 
made a forward struggling move- 
ment, when the whole face of what 
seemed solid sward, quivered, rose, 
and sank like a pond in a breeze; 
and the figure looked a little less 
high than before. 

‘Do not move! Oh, keep still!’ 
cried Ottilia, as she saw this; and 
sinking down panting on a tongue 
of firm turf, from which an old wil- 
low stem leaned over the bog, she 
stretched her hand, as far as she 
could reach, towards the sinking 
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man; he caught it in his with the 
gripe of utmost need. At the same 
moment their eyes met, and Ottilia 
uttered a low cry; for the face be- 
fore her was that of Augustus. 

For the first moment or two he 
only looked at her with the grave, 
earnest look of a man in great peril; 
then there came a flush over his 
face— 

‘ Ottilia!’ he said, in a low, 
husky voice; ‘ yes, I have deserved 
this, and I see now it is a judgment.’ 

‘ Oh, thank God I was at hand to 
hear you!’ she cried, disregarding 
all but his danger. ‘ Now, with the 
help of my hand—now you can get 
out, can you not? Allgnadiger 
Gott erbarme uns!’ she continued, 
as, at the strong movement which 
he made towards her, he sank 
several inches, almost drawing her 
at the same time from her footing. 

‘ It is of no use,’ he said; ‘ every 
moment only hastens the end. 
Oh, what a horrible death for a man 
to die !’ 

‘You are not going to die, Au- 
gust; I will hold you up. As long 
as you are still, I can keep you 
from sinking, and we must call for 
help. Is there no one near?’ 

‘No; they are a mile off by this 
time; they took the other branch of 
the river, and, like a fool, I chose to 
come up here alone.’ 

* But shout, shout! they may be 
returning, or some one else may be 
near.’ 

He shouted; many a time did he 
shout; and many a time did Ottilia 
take up that cry, in tones made 
sharper and clearer by anguish. 
Both voices died away alike in the 
lonely distance ; nothing was heard 
but the sullen mutter of the water, 
and the sound of the wind in the 
trees high above. 

After a while, even when motion- 
less himself, the figure of Augustus 
no longer remained stationary; 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, yet 
always was it sinking. Ottilia’s 
arm was strained till the tendons 
seemed to crack, and the cold drops 
stood on her face; sometimes it 
became numb, and a horror came 
upon her lest she should faint, or at 
least lose the power of maintaining 
the mutual clasp of their hands. 
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She tried to support herself by 
clutching with her other hand at 
the stem of the tree. 

‘Is there nothing more than this 
that I can do?’ she said. ‘Oh Au- 
gust! can you think of no way?’ 

‘ There is none,’ he replied; ‘ it 
must come. Leave go of my hand, 
Ottilia, and let me be put out of my 
misery at once.’ 

‘Oh, talk not so! Pray, pray, 
August, that God may save you, if 
He will, and if not, take you to Him- 
self—that He may take us both!’ 
And lifting up her eyes from the 
face of Augustus to the darkening 
sky above them, she wrestled aloud 
in prayer, less now for the earthly 
life of her beloved than for the 
pardon and acceptance of the death- 
less soul. 

‘God reward you!’ 
faintly, when she paused. ‘I have 
been a villain to you; there is 
many a sin that lies heavily enough 
upon me now, but this is the worst 
to think of.’ 

‘ Think not of that, nor of me— 
think but of your Redeemer, and 
lay tight, tight hold of His cross!’ 

There was silence for many 
minutes. Then there came a rust- 
ling in the trees on the bank; hope 
sprang up in both their hearts. 
Aias! it was but the flap of some 
large bird’s wing, quarrelling with 
its fellows for a roosting place. 

Suddenly a more rapid fall of 
Augustus’ body almost separated 
their hands; one arm, his head, and 
shoulders were now alone visible. 
Ottilia rose on her knees, and 
lifted her arm as high as her reach- 
ing posture would allow; and with 
every fibre of her body knit in this 
hand-to-hand struggle with the 
grave, she strove to hold back from 
it its prey, while her very soul 
seemed to pour itself out in succes- 
sive shrieks, which made the still 
air shiver and ring in tortured vi- 
brations along the rocky bank. 

And hark —there is something 
besides their echoes: the sound of a 
man’s halloo. Another! nearer! 
and now the noise of feet running 
on the road high above; and now 
the crashing of branches, and a 
round, glimmering light coming 
down the bank. 


he said, 
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* Where are you?’ cried voices. 

‘Here!’ shouted Augustus, re- 
stored to the vigour of life and hope 
in an instant; ‘here, to the right; 
but be quick, or it’s of no use!’ 

In another minute ropes are flung 
round him; and while one man 
lifted back Ottilia, speechless and 
passive as a baby, Augustus was 
drawn forth to the spot which she 
had just occupied. 

A fervent ‘ Thank God!’ escaped 
his lips, as he lay back, trembling 
in every limb against the knees of 
the men. A flask of whiskey was 
put to his lips; he drank, and then 
turned hastily towards Ottilia. 
‘She wants it more than I do,’ he 
said. ‘ Where is she? 

‘ The lady, sir? Iam afraid the 
lady is ill” said one of the men, 
stepping back towards her with the 
lantern. She was half-lying, half- 


sitting on the ground, and leaning 

on her elbow; while a handker- 

chief was pressed to her mouth, and 

in the light of the lantern they saw 

that this handkerchief was marked 

with patches deep and dark of hue. 
* * * * 


‘May Mr. Bryant come in, dear 
Fraulein? said a little girl, half 
opening the door of a bedroom, at 
the window of which lay on a sofa a 
shadowy form, with a face of marble 
whiteness; ‘ he wants to see how 
you are.’ 

‘ Yes, he may come in, said Ot- 
tilia, in a voice which was almost a 
whisper; and her chest was seen 
for a minute to heave more quickly, 
and the transparent hand made 
some slight arrangement among tlie 
frilled draperies. 

‘You are better to-day, are not 
you?’ said Augustus, coming with 
quiet step, and a voice of grave, 
tender respect, towards the invalid. 
* I was so glad to hear Dr. Mackay’s 
report; he says he has great hopes 
now.’ 

‘Has he? hopes of what? she 
said, with a faint smile. 

‘Why, of your getting well; he 
says some of the worst symptoms 
have abated.’ 

‘You do not think I shall get 
well; no one can really, she an- 
swered. 

‘Oh! I do—I do, indeed. If I 
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did not, I think I should lose my 


senses.’ 

‘Why? she said, fixing her eyes 
on his face. 

‘ Because I should feel that it was 
all my fault; that your life was lost 
for my sake.’ 

She turned away her eyes again, 
and the faintest of sighs came from 
her lips. ‘ We will not talk of this,’ 
she said; ‘I will tell you but once 
more what I have said already, that 
I have never ceased to bless God, 
night and day, for his special mercy 
in sending me to you. It is all just 
as I would have it.’ 

‘ You are too good for this world, 
or any one in it, Ottilia; and I can- 
not look on you without shame at 
thinking of the past. But I am 
come, he continued, with some 
effort and agitation of manner, ‘ to 
say something that I have wanted 
to say for some time; but when I 
saw you the first time you were not 
well enough to hear it. If you will 
forgive me all my—all my bad be- 
haviour, I will try to make amends 
for the past.’ 

An expression, not of surprise, 
nor of pleasure, but of suffering, 
passed over her face. 

‘ How long did you contiuue to 
love me ?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, a long time. I was miser- 
able at first, Ottilia, and my head 
was full of plans, night and day, 
how to get at you; then, you know, 
my commission came, and I had to 
get ready, and to go to Malta; «nd, 
you know, when a fellow has a lot 
of things of that sort in his mind he 
cannot always think so much about 
love as he did before. But I never 
meant really to forsake you, Ottilia. 
I always intended to look you up 
some day or other. Then, you 
know, when my father died, there 
was such a deal of business to settle, 
and my mother wanted me; and 
somehow the time slipped by, and I 
thought you had probably forgotten 
all about me long ago. But I see 
now what a scoundrel I was, and 
how ungratefully I behaved to you, 
and that it is my duty to make up 
to you all I can; so if you will take 
me, thus late in the day, I will try 
to make you happy, though I know 
I do not deserve you?” 
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Though he put it in the form of 
a question, he seemed to have little 
doubt of the answer; and after he 
had finished speaking, he put out 
his hand to take her’s. 

‘You ask me to marry you?’ she 
said, letting him have her hand. 

* Yes, I do, Ottilia.’ 

‘ August, I am dying; but if I 
knew I should be well to-morrow, 
I should say, I will never marry 
- ‘Why not? he said, with some 
surprise; ‘you love me still, don’t 
you?” 

‘I love you still, August; I have 
loved you since the day I told you 
so on the down at Woodbridge ; but 
you do not love me, and so I could 
never marry you.’ 

‘Not love you!’ he said, with 
real emotion. ‘Not love you, Ot- 
tilia? when you have behaved like 
an angel to me, when you have 
saved my life! Never shall I forget 
how you gripped my hand and held 
me up, and how you prayed for me 
as I did not think before any human 
being could pray. And now you 
say I do not love you!’ 

‘You love me, dear, with such a 
love as is fit for a dying woman ; 
and this is well; for if it had been 
another sort of love, I should soon 
have had to grieve you. But, 
August,:I know more than you 
think. I have not lain here so long 
without ,questioning about you; 
and Mrs. Arbuthnot, who knows 
nothing concerning the past, has 
told me she believes you love a 
young lady—a _ good, beautiful 
maiden—who is coming to stay here 
soon.’ 

‘I have said nothing to her,’ he 
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said, looking down gloomily; ‘I am 
ready to give her up for you.’ 

‘And you think I would take 
this?’ she said, while a faint colour 
for a2 moment came to her face, 
‘Oh, August! will you never know 
what true love really is? But I 
did not mean to say this; I want 
to tell you how glad I am to hear 
of this love; how I have prayed, 
since I knew of it, that it may be a 
true, heart-whole love on your side, 
and on hers a love like—like what 
woman’s love usually is; and that 
you will go hand in hand through a 
happy, happy life on earth towards 
heaven! And,oh, August! if spirits 
are allowed to come near those they 
have left behind them, I will keep 
so near you both, I will so love you 
both, and watch over you and your 
children, and rejoice in your hap- 
piness !’ 

‘ Ottilia” said Augustus, shading 
his face, while something like a sob 
rose in his broad chest, ‘I have been 
a careless, good-for-nothing fellow ; 
but if anything changes me, it will 
be that I have had to do with an 
angel like you.’ 

‘ No,’ she whispered; ‘ it will be 
that you were so near the valley of 
the shadow of death, and were not 
ready, and that God has brought 
you back to begin again.’ 


” * ™ * 


Ottilia sleeps in a mountain kirk- 
yard in Scotland; and the children 
of Augustus and his wife gather 
flowers, and make moss-gardens in 
the beech clump where their father 
once vowed love to her who has 
now, perhaps, become to them as a 
guardian angel. 
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A FORTNIGHT IN PARIS IN THE MAY OF 1863. 


HANGE of climate, of scenery, 

of diet, and of customary social 
habits is the ‘sovereignest remedy 
alive’ for all indisposition. The 
best things, the things most loved 
and liked on earth, pall on the taste 
by continual repetition. One tires 
of one’s friends as of one’s food, when 
day after day one has been meeting 
that one well-known face in the 
street, in the club-house, at dinner 
parties, in the House of Commons, 
in courts of law, and on the Ex- 
change. The pleasantest and best- 
natured fellow in the world, after a 
twelvemonths’ uninterrupted social 
commerce, becomes ‘weary, stale, flat, 
and unprofitable,’ and is occasionally 
thought a bore by one long com- 
morant in his clique and company. 
So it is with streets and cities ; when 
one has been long pent up in foggy 
and fcetid London, the Parks, St. 
James’s-street, and the sweet and 
shady side of Pall Mall, become in- 
tolerable, and you are anxious to 
change your beaten path, and hie 
off, either to the Prado, the Bastei, 
the Chiaijo of Naples, or the Boule- 
vards of Paris. This was precisely 
my case. I had been too long in 
town without moving from my 
wonted haunts. I felt wearied, list- 
less, out of case, out of condition, 
and off my food, as they say of the 
equine race, and so I resolved, on 
the afternoon of Friday, the 1st of 
May, to take a return ticket for 
Paris. Going straightway to my 
bankers, I put what the Americans 
call a few ‘fivers’ in my pocket, 
and at once proceeded to No. 40 
Regent-circus, Piccadilly, where I 
encountered one of the civilest and 
most obliging clerks it has been my 
fate to meet in merry England for 
many a day. Formerly clerks in 
this country were remarkable for 
their civility; but this era of low- 
priced schooling has engendered 
amazing self-conceit, and self-suffi- 
ciency, and placed in situations of 
some trust and credit men far in- 
ferior in manners and attainments 
to the head clerks of the older school 
of public servants. I found my 
friend at the booking-office capable 
of carrying on a conversation with 


passengers in French, Italian, and 
German, and eager to answer any 
inquiries addressed to him. I also 
found, to my great satisfaction, that 
for the small sum of three pounds 
twelve shillings one can obtain a 
return ticket toand from Paris, con- 
sisting of four coupons either way, 
which coupons are neatly numbered, 
stamped, and bound in asmall book. 
The first coupon is your warrant and 
acquittance for the journey from 
London to Dover, or Folkestone, as 
the case may be; the second, from 
Dover or Folkestone, to Calais or 
Boulogne; the third, from Calais or 
Boulogne to Amiens, and the fourth, 
from Amiens to Paris. The ticket 
is available for one calendar month, 
including the day of issue and ex- 
piry, and the owner of it has the 
power to stop at each of the stations 
for which there is a coupon. This 
is an exceedingly convenient ar- 
rangement, and contrasts advan- 
tageously with the system of thirty 
years ago, which cost thrice as much 
in money and ten times as much 
in vexation and fatigue. You were 
then forced to make your journey in 
lumbering coaches and still heavier 
diligences, and considerably more 
time was, in the olden time, occupied 
in journeying to Dover than is now 
expended in getting to Paris. The 
expense, however, to any one in easy 
circumstances, was} as nothing com- 
pared with the worry and vexation 
caused by passports, and the incon- 
venience and trouble incident to a 
custom-house examination. All your 
little knick-knacks were mercilessly 
turned out topsy-turvy by rude and 
vulgar douaniers, anything fragile 
was sure to be broken, and your 
travelling wardrobe was so displaced 
that you knew not where to put 
your hand on night-shirt or dress- 
ing-gown. Superadded to these 
vexations, there was loss of time 
and of money, for you were obliged 
to pay the commissionaire to whom 
you gave your keys, and the wretched 
old women who were wont to carry 
in baskets your luggage, however 
heavy or however numerous the 
parcels, from the French Douane 
to your hotel. 
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All this is altered now. You may 
in these days book your luggage 
from London to Paris, and the ex- 
amination on arrival there is a mere 
formality. Iam no partisan of the 
Imperial system, whether political, 
social, or international; but I should 
be doing injustice to my own feel- 
mgs did I not here record my 
grateful sense, as a traveller, of the 
vexatious interference which Napo- 
leon III. has, of his mere motion, 
abolished in reference to us English. 
This, however, by the way. To re- 
turn to the journey. 

The departure from London 
Bridge is fixed for a few minutes 
after seven, so that, living four miles 
from the station, I was obliged to be 
out of bed before five, and to break- 
fast before six. These are points of 
little concernment to an old and 
experienced traveller of early habits, 
but it is more difficult to find a 
London cabman to undertake so ma- 
tutinal a journey. A trustworthy 
servant of mine had sought two cab- 
men, who declined the job; and at 
seven o’clock in the evening applied 
to a neighbouring cab-proprietor, 
who promised to send one of his 
men, but before 9 P.M. a message 
came from him to say that his night 
cabmen were so busy and over- 
worked that he could not fulfil the 
promise he had made. At length a 
cabby was found who gave his name 
and address, and who promised to 
be at my door at 6 A.M. on Saturday 
the 2nd of May. At 6.5, as I was 
anxiously standing on the door-step, 
my luggage ready, my Jehu drove 
up, a cigar in his mouth. A more 
ill-favoured and disagreeable fellow 
I have seldom met with. He began 
by vaunting his extreme punctu- 
ality, and said, that as he must have 
something extra, he should like to 
know beforehand how much he was 
to receive beyond his regular fare. 
IT answered that would altogether 
depend on his civility and the man- 
ner in which he drove me. The 
answer evidently didn’t satisfy him, 
for he took forty-eight minutes to 
perform his four miles, going at the 
weary rate of five miles the hour. 
I was, however, in good time to 
have my baggage registered, and at 
7.5 had taken my seat in the car- 
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riage for Folkestone. We started 
in very little more than five minutes 
afterwards, and arrived at our des- 
tination at 9.30. At 9.40 we steamed 
out of the harbour of Folkestone, 
the wind blowing fresh, with a 
heavy sea, and at 12 were safely 
landed at Boulogne. Here there 
was no boarding of douaniers, as a 
few years ago, no demand for, or 
examination of, passports, but the 
passengers intending to proceed to 
Paris were at once allowed to enter 
the omnibus and to proceed to the 
buffet and terminus at Capécure, 
There were ninety passengers aboard, 
comprising both sexes, and of these 
forty intended to proceed to Paris, 
so that three omnibuses sufficed for 
their conveyance. 

A word or two as to the quality 
and position of these passengers, 
Thirty-five years ago, when four or 
five days, and often a week, were 
consumed in a journey to Paris, and 
the expense of getting thither was 
considerable, the company journey- 
ing towards the pleasantest of con- 
tinental cities was uniformly select, 
if not uniformly highly distin- 
guished. Now that there are no 
difficulties in the way, and that the 
expense is a mere trifle, it would 
seem that all the world, not merely 
the middle, but the lower class, 
travel. Among the ninety. passen- 
gers of whom I have spoken on 
board the Prince Ernest, not a tenth 
were in the condition of gentry or 
educated persons. Some of them 
were male and female milliners and 
haberdashers, travelling for the pur- 
poses of their trade; some of them 
were horse-dealers, and dog-fanciers 
(among these two latter classes were 
at least ten Jews), and some of them 
were publicans, beer-sellers, and 
shopmen, with their wives and fe- 
male companions, going out for a 
week’s holiday. There were also 
two Roman Catholic priests, one 
English and the other Irish, among 
the ninety; but although the Eng- 
lish ecclesiastic was an urbane, well- 
bred, and gentlemanly man, I cannot 
say as much for his Irish brother in 
the faith, who was distinguished by 
obtrusive vulgarity and the worst 
type of ill-breeding. I could not 
account for the considerable number 
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of Jews, male and female, inter- 
mingled with our passengers, and 
boldly determined to ask one of 
them why so many of their faith 
were travelling Paris-ward. My 
Hebrew did not take the inquiry 
amiss, and at once answered that 
the greater part of his co-religionists 
were intently engaged on matters 
connected with the turf and the 
dog-show. On visiting the races of 
Vincennes and Chantilly, and the 
steeple-chase a few days afterwards, 
I observed almost every one of my 
male and female Israelites on the 
ground, the former busily engaged 
in betting operations, and the latter 
still more absorbed in the doings 
of their husbands than in the sport. 
At the dog-show on the Sunday, the 
day after my arrival in Paris, a ma- 
jority of the Israelites were present, 
and I learned from my informant 
whose acquaintance I made aboard 
the steamer, that the object of his 
co-religionists was to purchase some 
of the rarer kinds of French dogs 
with a view to introduce them into 
England. 

Our sojourn at Boulogne, to which 
place I would take the reader back, 
amounted to one hour and forty 
minutes, an unnecessary waste of 
precious time, for twenty minutes 
or at most half-an-hour, would suf- 
fice for all purposes of refection. I 
know it fully satistied me, and I had 
therefore an hour at my disposal to 
look about me. 

Boulogne is undoubtedly consider- 
ably improved since the Queen’s 
visit in 1855. The harbour is en- 
larged and deepened, and so is the 
bed of the Lianne. The number of 
chasse marées, formerly consider- 
able, has increased, and the new 
vessels are of better build and larger 
tonnage. Several new hotels have 
also been erected, and among others 
M. Christol has abandoned the small 
establishment which he had on the 
Quay, and erected a large and 
magnificent one nearer to the 
railroad. I infer from this that 
hotel-keeping must be an excellently 
profitable trade at Boulogne, and I 
will tell the reader why. In 1840, 
if I remember rightly, I had a young 
friend at school at Mr. Pollard’s, 
Blemell House, Brompton, whom I 
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frequently went to see. M. Christol 
was then French master at this 
establishment, at a very moderate, 
avery small salary. Before 1848 I 
encountered him as an innkeeper at 
Boulogne, in a small but convenient 
house, making up about half-a- 
dozen beds. In this establishment 
he did not remain above a dozen 
years, at the end of which time he 
is enabled to rent, if not to build, 
one of the largest, and in a good 
sense, one of the most imposing es- 
tablishments of the town. I am 
heartily glad of it, for Christol was, 
when I knew him, a civil and oblig- 
ing fellow, who did not mercilessly 
skin his customers, and I remember 
eating at his house in 1848, as juicy 
a rib of beef as could be found in 
Devon. When I returned from my 
short excursion, the majority of the 
forty passengers proceeding to Paris 
were still pent up in the salle 
d’attente, in which French officials 
are accustomed to pack up English- 
men pretty much, when there is a 
great crowd, as Dutch fishermen 
pack herrings. Some few of my 
compatriots refused to be thus 
penned, and asserted the privilege 
of remaining a/ fresco. One of these, 
more daring than the rest, attempted 
to place his railroad rug in a car- 
riage in which he had made up his 
mind to travel to Paris, but no 
sooner did the official perceive 
this act of treason to his person, 
presence, and authority, than his 
eyes flashed fire, and uttering the 
ominous words, ‘Sapristi,’ and‘ Com- 
ment donc, monsieur, seized the 
rug, and ejected it from the carriage 
into which it had made entry and 
ouster nearly simultaneously. 

At length we started for Paris, 
and I had the good fortune to be in 
the carriage with the English priest 
of whom I have spoken, and the 
equally good luck to be separated 
from the blustering’ broganeer, the 
representative of Ultramontane Ca- 
tholicism. There is little to interest 
on the road between Boulogne and 
Paris. For several leagues the 
country is flat, sandy, and badly cul- 
tivated. The soil is poor, and the 
stocks upon it wretched in breed, 
and still more wretched in condi- 
tion. Thatched cabins are not in- 
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frequent, and women are seen work- 
ing in the open fields as in the days 
of my teens, forty years ago, when 
France had not recovered from the 
exhausting wars of the first Empire. 
But France is now, considering the 
progress other nations have made, 
less populous than it was in 1823. 
Women in Picardy still do much of 
the agricultural work, and are to be 
seen digging and moulding peat, as 
we say in England—or, as they call it 
in Ireland—turf, just as in the bogs 
of Allen, of Athlone, and of Tralee. 
Picardy is, without doubt, one of 
the poorest, if not the poorest, de- 
partment in France: it possesses 
neither wine nor cider, grows no 
good fruit, and has little mineral 
wealth. It is only in the neigh- 
bourhood of Amiens, which has con- 
siderable manufactories, that one 
sees some life and animation. The 
country, in other parts, seems des- 
titute of inhabitants. It is only in 
the early morning you see them 
going forth from the villages to 
work, or late in the evening return- 
ing homewards. The race, too, 
seems stunted, careworn, without 
pith and vigour, and prematurely 
old. Few or none of the women of 
the lower classes have any beauty, 
and itis rare to see a man of the 
stature of five feet eight inches Eng- 
lish measure, unless at Amiens. 
That town has been considerably 
improved in consequence of the rail- 
road. It is now brought within an 
easy distance of the sea, of Rouen 
en Lille, of Paris and Calais. 
This has greatly contributed to its 
material prosperity, and has in- 
creased the number of its popula- 
tion. 

The ancient ramparts of the town 
of Amiens have been replaced by 
boulevards, on which have been 
erected pleasant and airy habita- 
tions. From Amiens the country 
exhibits better farming, larger and 
tidier homesteads, and a slightly- 
improved breed of cattle; but there 
is still much to be effected in the 
introduction of improved methods 
of cultivation and drainage. Women 
work less in the fields in the de- 
partment of the Oise than in Picardy 
and the Pas de Calais, and the 
feminine race is somewhat less ill- 
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favoured than in the former depart- 
ments; but it must, on the whole, 
be admitted that the French pea- 
santry, with the exception of the 
Corsicans (who are Italian in race 
and blood) and the Normans, some 
of whom have delicate and finely- 
chiselled features, are less endowed 
with the too often fatal gift of beauty 
than any European nation. On the 
other hand, both men and women 
are distinguished by intelligence 
and quickness of apprehension ; and 
though they are small in size and 
wizen in appearance, their ordi- 
nary and coarse features are often 
illumined by gleams of expression 
from eyes lustrous with fire, viva- 
ciousness, and intellectual capacity. 

The breed of horses prevailing in 
the Pas de Calais is, though small, 
compactly built, hardy, and vigorous, 
and particularly strong in the 
limbs. Though not so swift in 
their paces as our horses, yet they 
last longer, and are more difficult to 
use up. Ifthe merit of horses were 
to be judged by the celerity of post- 
ing or carriage drawing, the ad- 
vantage would incontestably lie on 
the side of England. But, in esti- 
mating the celerity of our horses, it 
should be remembered that they are 
better fed, better groomed, better 
harnessed, and better driven. They 
travel also over more level roads, 
carry lighter waggons and lighter 
carriages, and receive a more gentle 
treatment, and a more continual 
eare. Our horses do more under 
certain circumstances than the 
horses of France, because they are 
made to follow a peculiar and a 
better understood regimen, and 
because our countrymen are less 
apprehensive of exhausting them. 
From an early age our horses are 
subjected to a more violent exercise 
than the horses in France; and the 
consequence is that they are sooner 
worn out. The horses of Orleans, 
of Normandy, and of Poitou last 
longer than the English horses. The 
average age of horses capable of 
doing their work well in England is 
from ten to eleven years, whereas it 
is from fourteen to fifteen in France. 

A great improvement has taken 
place within the last fourteen or 
fifteen years in breed of horses; but 
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I shall have more to say on this 
subject when speaking of the races 
and steeple-chases in Chantilly and 
Vincennes. From Clermont, which 
is aboutas far from Paris as Brighton 
is from London, the country begins 
to improve, and the population ap- 
pears more numerous. The habi- 
tations also improve in appearance, 
and on either side of the road you 
perceive those beautiful horse-chest- 
nut trees, so verdant and flowery in 
the month of May. The journey 
from Pontoise to Paris is through 
seventeen miles of a richly-culti- 
vated country, and from Enghien to 
the capital may be described as a 
garden. Leaving London at ten 
minutes past seven, you arrive at 
the fine station of the Chemin de 
Fer du Nord, Place Rombaix, at six 
o'clock; and the examination of the 
baggage being now a mere formality, 
you are lodged at your hotel—if in 
the Chaussée d’Antin or the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré—within half an 
hour of the period of your arrival. 
This is a great comfort, considering 
the endless delay which one en- 
countered a few years ago. I had 
written to my old, friend, Mademoi- 
selle Cousin, at the Hotel Mirabeau, 
in the Rue de la Paix, who had 
been my hostess, and had lodged 
me for seven or eight-and-thirty 
years, that I should be in Paris on 
the first or second of May; and re- 
questing her to allot me a chambre 
de gargon, but I found, on my ar- 
rival, that she had been for some 
time dead, and that the letter had 
been forwarded to her brother in 
Africa. This rather nonplussed me, 
as I was totally unacquainted with 
the new manager of the establish- 
ment. I found it had been pur- 
chased by the proprietor of the ex- 
cellent Hotel Bristol, in the Place 
Vendéme, M. Cuvillier, and that 
he placed in it as his representative 
and manager Herr Reichberger, a 
Swiss, who had been courier to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. This fact 
sufficiently accounted for His Royal 
Highness having used the house on 
his recent visit to Paris, and also for 
Prince Alfred having descended there. 
I found the Mirabeau newly painted 
and decorated, and a glass portico 
introduced into the porte cochére. 
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The hotel, however, was chuck-full, 
the only apartment vacant being a 
bed-chamber on the fourth story. I 
was, therefore, obliged to wend my 
steps elsewhere, which is always an 
unpleasant thing on the evening of 
arrival, when you expect to be com- 
fortably housed. I found capital 
quarters hard by, on the first floor 
at the Hotel Chatham, 67 Rue 
Neuve St. Augustin, between the 
Rue de la Paix and the Boulevard 
des Capucins; and by no means 
dear as prices now run in Paris. 
The keeper of this house, which has 
been newly fitted up, is a very civil 
German, in the prime of life, of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, of the name 
of Holzschuch, who, after showing 
me an apartment which I at once 
took, conducted me to the salle a 
manger, a lightsome room at the end 
of a spacious court-yard. Here I 
found ten or a dozen persons who had 
already been seated for some twenty 
minutes at an excellent dinner. The 
soup and fish had already gone 
round, but portions were speedily 
brought to me to which I did ample 
justice. Here was the bill of fare— 
Potage—Brunoise; Relevés—Sau- 
mon sauce Genoise, gigot Anglaise 
sauce aux capres; Entrées—Mayon- 
aise de volaille, écrevisse Bordelaise ; 
Roti—Canneton, salade ; Entremets 
—Asperges en branches; puding de 
semouille; Dessert—Assorti. 

Every article of this menu was good, 
and, whatis equally important, served 
hot. The charge for this dinner 
was five francs, exclusive of wine 
and a demi tasse. This must be 
considered a moderate price, for it 
was a far better dinner than is 
served at Meurice’s at six francs; 
and twenty-fold a better dinner 
than is served at the Hotel du 
Louvre and the Grand Hotel, Boule- 
vard des Capucins, at the price of 
seven and eight francs per head. Of 
these dinners, of the company, and 
the manner in which they are put 
on the table, I shall say more 
anon. At the Hotel Chatham no 
ordinary wine is given with the 
dinner; but I found excellent St. 
Julien at two francs fifty centimes 
the half-bottle, and five francs the 
bottle, and very good. Beaune, in- 
deed, at four francs. A demi tasse 
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of coffee and a petit verre—both ex- 
cellent—are charged at the usual 
coffee-house prices, namely, fifty 
centimes each. During my stay of 
fourteen days in the capital, I dined 
at my hotel four times, on two oc- 
casions having friends with me, and 
I can aver that each time the dinner 
was excellent, thoroughly hot, and 
on each occasion well served. The 
waiters are particularly civil and 
attentive; and, in order to secure 
the comfort of his guests, the pro- 
prietor, Herr Holzschuch,is generally 
found at that time in the court- 
yard. Oir y ver, according to the 
Spanish proverb, is the duty of a 
landlord; and this duty mine host 
of the Hotel Chatham fulfils to the 
very letter. I am myself one of 
those who, to use the language of 
Milton, seek at table ‘Due nourish- 
ment, not gluttonous delight; but, 
though ‘ Comer poco y cenar mas’ is 
generally a good rule, yet, when a 
man is but for a little fortnight in 
Paris, he may surely enjoy, like 
the friand in the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, ‘Sa haute capacité dans la 
science de bas morceaux croquant 
tendrement sous la dent,’ a good 
dinner. Nor is it forbidden to the 
occasional visitor to Paris to enjoy a 
perdrix, to use the language of 
Moliére, ‘ d’une fumée surprenante,’ 
or ‘d’un vin & séve veloutée” I 
therefore may be pardoned for here 
recording the dinners on which my- 
self and friends refected on the 6th, 
11th, and 13th of May. Potage— 
Brunoise; Relevés—Turbot, gigot 
roti; Entrées—Poulet braisé au riz, 
timbale de macaroni; Roti—Bar- 
ges, salade; Entremets—Artichaux, 
tourte moitié; Dessert—Assorti. 
The remove of turbot and roast leg 
of mutton were as good as any I 
have ever tasted in the best houses 
in London. The poulet braisé on 
this occasion was worthy of the best 
spot in La Sarthe, the more than 
Dorking and Banstead Downs of 
France ; and the salad was 4 toute 
épreuve, and worthy the praise of 
Scarron— 


Jai fait forger une salade 
A l’epreuve du fauconneau. 
Here was the dinner of the 11th 
of May:—Potage—Créme d’orge; 
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Relevés—Soles aux fines herbes, 
gigot d’agneau; Entrées—Fricassé 
de poulet, timbale de macaroni; 
Roti—Canetons, salade; Entremets 
—Artichaux Lyonaise, puding diplo- 
mate; Dessert—Assorti. No wonder 
then that M. Holzschuch is proud 
of his chef, and that, in the words of 
Céliméne, in the Misanthrope— 

Que de son cuisinier il s’est fait un merite 
Et que c’est & sa table & qui l’on rend visite. 

Here was our menu of the 13th 
of May :— Potage— Brunoise; Re- 
levés—Saumon sauce Genoise; gi- 
got de mouton sauce aux cipres; 
Entrées — Mayonaise de volaille; 
écrevisse Bordelaise; Roti—Cane- 
ton, salade; Entremets—Asperges 
en branches, puding de semouille; 
Dessert—Assorti. 

I may observe that the salmon 
served on this occasion was of excel- 
lent quality, of the healthy ruby 
colour, and not pale like the salmon 
at the Grand Hotel, and the Hotel 
du Louvre. 

Of the former of these hotels I 
will now say a word. Within the 
present year there has been opened 
on the Boulevard des Capucins, 
within fifty yards of the New Opera, a 
new hotel, erected by the same com- 
pany as the Hotel du Louvre, called 
firstly Grand Hotel de la Paix, now 
Grand Hotel only, and built out of 
the funds of the Crédit Mobilier. It 
is five stories high, makes up from 
five hundred to six hundred beds, 
and is furnished with extravagant, 
I may say prodigious, luxury. There 
is a magnificent court, with foun- 
tains and running waters, and 
around this there is a café divan, 
a telegraphic station, exchange of- 
fices, &c. You ascend to the salon 
de lecture et de conversation, in 
which are a number of French and 
foreign papers and periodicals, by a 
flight of some thirty or forty steps, 
and by the side of the writing and 
reading room is a salle & manger 
capable of dining some four hun- 
dred per day. It were difficult to 
give an adequate description of this 
room, so exquisitely is it fitted up. 
There are pillars and pilastres, ad- 
mirable friezes, cornices, and en- 
tablatures, stained-glass windows, 
giving forth a wonderfully mellow 
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purple light, refracted from large and 
highly polished mirrors, and there 
is no end of gilding and overlaying 
with filigree work in profusion. 
Lustres there are, too, of monster 
size, shooting forth through hun- 
dreds of jets the most purified gas, 
mellowed by stained-glass windows. 
But notwithstanding all these ap- 
pearances and adjuncts, the dinner 
is bad in quality, badly dressed, and 
served cold. The company, too, 
cosmopolitan in character, and 
abounding in the Jewish element, 
is indifferent and ill-bred, and little 
accustomed to the usages of good 
society, if I can judge from the spe- 
cimen present on the roth of May. 
There were about one hundred and 
eighty in the room, of whom perhaps 
sixty were females. I should say 
the nationalities most prevailing 
were Israelitish, French, German 
(among which there was a sprink- 
ling also of the Jewish element), 
English (among which were also 
a few Jews), Americans, Russians, 
and Poles. The costtume of both 
men and women was in the worst 
taste. Large French gray paletots, 
with wide-awake hats, were worn by 
the men, while the women were 
dressed fantastically in plaids of 
every colour in the rainbow, pork- 
pie hats, &. &e. Amidst such a 
crowd, and the din of knives, forks, 
and decanters, there was little con- 
versation, and that little was carried 
on with one’s next-door neighbour. 
Every now and again, however, I 
could hear that the chief discussion 
was as to prices at various hotels 
and restaurants in the capital and 
provinces, occasionally intermingled 
with inquiries as to the price of the 
Crédit Mobilier, railway shares, and 
other actions in various industrial 
enterprises. From all I saw and 
heard, I came to the conclusion that 
many of the diners were stock-job- 
bers, agents de change, courtiers de 
commerce, railway brokers, share- 
holders, contractors, engineers, or 
directors or holders of the scrip of 
the Crédit Mobilier. Doubtless, 
persons of this class associated in 
the enterprise do not pay eight 
frances for their dinner as the ‘ outer 
barbarians’ of which I was one. It 
is true I have no positive proof of 
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this, but Iam not the less morally 
convinced, and I will tell ‘ the rea- 
son why.’ Whenever I abused the 
price, quality, and cookery of the 
dinner, which I did as each course 
came in in turn, some two or three 
of these ‘ actionnaires,’ and habitués of 
the house, would become the défen- 
seur officieux of the concern, and 
seek to parry my home thrusts. 
Thus, when a coarse vulgar cockney 
Israelite, about sixty-five, with a 
wife and two daughters to match, 
demurred to my allegation as to 
the unhealthy complexion of the 
salmon, by exclaiming ‘ It’s the very 
best bit of fish I’ve eaten during a 
thirteen months’ tour on the Con- 
tinent,’ he was seconded by a co- 
religionist, in very ordinary gaber- 
dine, across the table, by the remark, 
‘It’s very easy to find fault—very.’ 
‘ Sir,’ said I, to the first comer, ‘ you 
must have been eating the very 
worst fish in the world for thirteen 
months if this is the best you have 
had during that time; and as to 
finding fault,’ I added, 4 l’adresse 
du second monsieur, ‘I have no 
pleasure in it whatever. It is, how- 
ever, I repeat, monstrous to make 
one pay eight francs for a dinner, 
however various the dishes, cold, 
soddened, and ill-dressed. I quite 
admit it is impossible to serve a 
thoroughly hot French dinner where 
there are so many petits plats for 
three or four hundred persons, or 
even for one hundred; but why at- 
tempt an impossibility? The bill of 
fare, I admit, is well enough, if the 
quality of the viands was good, or 
the cookery, or if the fare were 
served quite or moderately hot; but, 
unfortunately, none of these essen- 
tials are attended to. The coffee 
ice, I admit, was excellent on this 
occasion, but it was served on a hot 
plate, and soon became undue. 
Then, again, the ordinary wine is 
thin and sour, and one is stinted in 
quantity in receiving a pint only.’ 
To these objections, sustained and 
supported by independent diners, 
who had no interest in this palatial 
caravansary, no rejoinder was made, 
or could be effectively made, and 
the consequence was that the ma- 
jority of the company were fault 
finding. I learned, in the course of 
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the evening, from a gentleman stay- 
ing at the Grand Hotel, that the 
déjeuners & la fourchette are served 
nearly as cold as the dinners, and 
that the thé complet avec bouilloire, 
for which two francs are charged in 
the coffee-room, and two and a half 
in your private room, is not uni- 
formly at boiling point. Some of 
the salons on the first floor are 
charged so high as forty francs a 
day, more especially No. 29; but 
others are charged at thirty francs 
a day, or about eight guineas a week 
of our money. Petits salons on the 
first and second floors let at fifteen 
francs and twelve francs aday. Bed- 
chambers with two beds, with a 
boudoir and dressing-room, on the 
first floor, looking on the Boulevard 
and Place de l’Opéra, now in course 
of construction, are charged at 
twenty-seven francs a day, while 
those looking on the Rues Mogador 
and de Rouen are charged, on the 
first floor, at twenty-five francs, and 
on the second at twenty francs. 
Those on the first, second, and third 
floors pay thirty sous a day for ser- 
vants, while those on the fourth and 
fifth floors pay only one franc. 
Wines are exceedingly dear. There 
is a quality of champagne at twenty 
francs a bottle, and of claret at 
twenty-five francs. A basket of 
wood cost two frances fifty sous, a 
lamp two francs, a wax candle one 
franc, a bath in your apartment five 
francs, a night-lamp twelve sous, 
and a foot-bath ten sous. In re- 
maining at an hotel of this kind one 
loses one’s individuality and sense 
of personal identity. You become 
like a prisoner in Millbank, Horse- 
monger Lane, or Coldbath Fields, 
and are known, not as Mr. A. or 
Mr. B. but solely by your number. 
This, however, is not the worst. If 
you are in the hotel alone, and with- 
out friends and acquaintances, your 
sense of isolation, of utter loneliness, 
in the wilderness of the great world, 
is very mournful. Eriphile in the 
Amour Magnifique, says—‘ Aux per- 
sonnes comme nous qui sont tou- 
jours accablées de gens, un peu de 
solitude est parfois agréable, surtout 
aprés mille impertinents entretiens ;’ 
but Eriphile was a princess, not a 
lodger at a large hotel where isola- 
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tion is much more intolerable than 
in a desert. The lowest price at 
which one can have a bedroom at 
the Grand Hotel is three francs, 
which is certainly not dear if the 
room were accessible to a man far 
advanced in the middle ages, like 
myself; but this bedroom is in the 
fifth story, and that, to a man verg- 
ing on fifty-nine is aux astres. It is 
only fair, after these depreciatory 
remarks, that I should give the 
menu of the Grand Hotel on the 
day I dined there. Here it is:— 
‘Grand Hotel, Boulevard des Capu- 
cins. Menu, 11 Mai, 1863. Potage 
au tapioca, Bouchées & la Victoria; 
Relevés—Soles & la Colbert, langues 
de boeuf de Hombourg a la bour- 
geoise; Entrées — Escaloppes de 
veau aux truffes, canetons nou- 
veaux aux petits pois; Rots—Pou- 
lardes au cresson, salade -de Ro- 
maine; Entremets — Asperges en 
branches, abricots 4 la vanille, 
parfait glacé; Dessert.’ 

I would say of the plat bourgeois 
on this occasion, the langues de 
boeuf de Hombourg 4 la bourgeoise, 
that it was trop faisandé; in other 
words, much too high. 

Everything that I have said of 
the Grand Hotel applies to the 
Grand Hotel du Louvre. They are 
ejusdem farine, birds of the same 
feather and plumage, born of the 
same parentage, issuing out of the 
same nest. The dinner at the 
Louvre is as cold and comfortless 
as the dinner of the Grand Hotel, 
but it is in this recommendable that 
it costs one franc less. The salle a 
manger of the Hotel du Louvre is 
neither so large nor so luxurious as 
that of the Grand Hotel, but the 
company is very much the same. 
It is cosmopolitan in character and 
composition ; the stockbroker, the 
agent de change, the courtier de 
commerce, the railroad jobber, un- 
dertaker, and speculator predominat- 
ing. There ‘is also an unpleasant 
diversity produced by the introduc- 
tion of sundry English, Irish, and 
Scotch bagmen, travelling in cam- 
brics, hardware, ale, porter, York 
hams, Durham mustard, Stilton and 
Cheshire cheese, and Hampshire and 
Trish bacon. To these may be 
added razors, needles, and plumes 
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de Perry-Gillott, &c. Subjoined is 
the menu of this hotel on 12th of 
May :— Hotel du Louvre. Menu, 
du 12 Mai, 1863. Potage vermi- 
celle, hors d’ceuvre, saumon sauce 
Genoise, pommes de terre nature, 
jambon d’York au Madeére, petits 
pois nouveaux Anglaise, filet sauté 

urée parmentiére, poulet demi- 
vot caneton roti, salade, asperges 
en branches, tourte aux fraises, glacé 
vanille framboises, dessert.’ I would 
observe that all the dishes were 
either cold or lukewarm, and that 
the jambon d’York au vin de Madére 
was hard, salt, and like the comes- 
tibles of James II. of unhappy me- 
mory, kept too long. It was said of 
that monarch— 


The flesh he lives upon is rank and strong ; 
His meat and mistresses are kept too long. 


I would remark in passing, that 
when I first knew Paris, fully forty 
years ago, the ordinary prices at 
tables d’hote were two frances fifty 
cents, three francs, and the highest 
three francs ten cents and four 
francs, the price then charged at the 
Hotel des Princes, Rue Richelieu. 
No doubt prices have risen fully 
forty per cent. since that time, and 
I can well conceive that a good and 
liberally supplied table d’héte is 
now obliged to charge five francs, 
exclusive of wine and coffee; but 
there is no need why the expense 
of a table d’héte should exceed five 
francs. Every necessary and many 
luxuries and primeurs may be given 
to a dozen or fourteen guests at 
that rate. 

The prices charged by the blan- 
chisseuses have risen within thirty 
years still higher than the prices of 
hotels. The six sous which paid for 
a shirt in 1823 had risen to eight 
sous in 1843, and is now ten and 
twelve sous in 1863; the washing 
of a foulard cost one sou in 1823, 
and now it costs five sous ; a flannel 
waistcoat cost four sous in 1823, six 
In 1833, now it is eight sous; while 
a pair of drawers anciently costing 
seven and eight scus is now charged 
ten; a white stock in the olden time 
was charged two sous, it now costs 
six. 

It appeared to me that all the 
habitués of the Grand Hotel and the 
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Hotel du Louvre were smokers. 
So soon as the bonnets and pork- 
pie hats—I cannot say the ladies— 
departed, nay, even before, each 
man, whether young, old, or middle 
aged, had a cigar in his mouth. 
One would fancy, if these people 
studied or knew anything but the 
price of stocks, that they had once 
in their lives read the Festin de 
Pierre, where a character says, in 
praise of tobacco,—‘ Non seulement 
il rejouit et purge les cerveaux' hu- 
mains, mais encore il instruit les 
ames a la vertu.’ Without, however, 
having read Thomas Corneille, or 
Moliére, they naturally fail into the 
vices reproved in their days. 
Quoiqu’en dise Aristote et sa docte cabale 
Le tabac est divin, il n’est rien qui l’égale, 
Et par les fainéants pour fuir l’oisivete, 
Jamais amusement ne fut mieux inventeé. 
Of restaurants I shall say but 
little. They seem to me to have 
much fallen in every respect. Doubt- 
less the tables d’héte of the Grand 
Hotel, of the Hotel du Louvre, and 
of a number of new hotels recently 
risen up, seriously interfere with 
these places of public resort; but I 
would also observe, that the art of 
cookery has seriously deteriorated, 
and that the national taste has some- 
what changed. Hors d’ceuvres and 
entrées, owing to a much greater 
intercourse with England, are much 
less served up than formerly. The 
French who have travelled during 
the last ten years seem now to 
relish a slice of roast beef or mutton, 
a beefsteak a VAnglaise, a gigot 
a PAnglaise, or & la provengale, or 
what is called in French cookery, 
les grosses piéces de fonds; those 
substantial dishes that form the 
basis of English cookery. Never- 
theless, the Trois Fréres Proven- 
gaux still maintains its repute, 
though its salons are not half so 
crowded as they were twenty years 
ago, and are much less frequented 
than they were eight years ago, 
during the Queen’s visit to Paris in 
1855. The cellar of the Trois Fréres 
still keeps up its repute. It is very 
difficult to obtain a drop of genuine 
wine in Paris, and has been difficult 
for many years past; but it must be 
allowed that the wines of the Trois 
Fréres are of good quality, and by 
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no means so dear as the wines of 
the Maison Dorée, or Douixs, in the 
Palais Royal. The Café de Paris, 
one of the most charming.of the 
Parisian restaurants, has ceased to 
exist for some years. The position 
of the house, situated in the best 
part of the Italian Boulevard, was 
all that was desirable, the cookery 
was excellent, and all the accessories 
of china, table linen, &c., first-rate. 
The loss of this excellent place of 
public entertainment has not been 
supplied by the Maison Dorée. 
There is a vulgarity about this con- 
cern savouring of the Halles, from 
which the proprietor emerged some 
twenty years ago. Douixs, in the 
Palais Royal, is and has long been 
@ very expensive restaurant, and 
is much frequented by young fel- 
lows who have more money than 
brains. I never liked the place, 
and could not, for the life of me, 
see any good reason for paying from 
fifteen to twenty francs the bottle for 
Chateau Margaux and Clos Vau- 
geot, which might be obtained at 
other restaurants, of better quality, 
at eight and ten francs the bottle. 
The Café Foy, in the Palais Royal, 
still holds its ground. It is fre- 
quented by respectable elderly men, 
who are fond of first-rate coffee and 
a mellow and unadulterated petit 
verre. The Café de la Rotonde, in 
the vicinity, and the Café de la 
Régence, are much more frequented. 
There is a new café opened on the 
Boulevard des Capucins, a branch, 
I believe, of the Grand Hotel. It 
seems crowded, but I cannot say 
much for the company. Enough, 
probably the reader will say too 
much, on the subject of hotels, res- 
taurants and tables d’hdte. 

I will now say a few words on 
theatres. 

In 1847 and 1848, at the breaking 
out of the Revolution, there was no 
country in the world which pos- 
sessed such comic actors as France. 
Many of those who then figured 
have since been gathered to their 
fathers, or have altogether retired 
from the stage. Grassot, originally 
@ paper-stainer, and subsequently a 
clock-maker, was one of my especial 
favourites when at the Gymnase, 
and the theatre of the Palais Royal, 
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where he created, as the French 
say, about eighty pieces, of one of 
which, and not the least laughable, 
he was himself the hero, I mean 
Grassut embété par Ravel. But 
Grassot, poor fellow, is dead; Ravel 
has retired, so has Frederic Le- 
maitre, Bouffé, Arnal (now an old 
man), and Anais Farguiel. But 
though Grassot and Alcide Tousez 
have been replaced in some of their 
parts by Hyacinthe at the Palais 
Royal, there has been no substitute 
found for Frederic Lemaitre, for 
Bouffé, or for Ravel. Never again 
shall we see such a piece of acting 
as Robert Macaire, as the Gamin de 
Paris of Bouffé, or the Tourlouru of 
Ravel. No new talent of this kind 
has sprung up under the empire; 
but actors who were of the school, 
contemporaries of these artists, and 
who retain their traditions, are still 
doing good service at the theatre 
of the Palais Royal, at the Variétés, 
at the Vaudeville, and at the 
Théitre Francais. Hyacinthe, so 
celebrated formerly at the Variétés, 
where he created a furore in Ma 
Maitresse et ma Femme, and in Les 
Cuisiniers, is now at the Palais Royal, 
where he has produced a great ef- 
fect in the part of Choufleury in 
Les Folies Dramatiques, Levassor, 
who is now in London playing the 
part of Griolet. The same piece has 
within the last month been brought 
out at the Variétés, where Griolet is 
played by Dupuis, and Choufleury 
by Grenier. The Variétés, how- 
ever, now appears to be surpassed 
by the Theatre du Palais Royal. 
Four pieces are now playing there, 
which have had immense vogue 
since the beginning of the month. 
These are, Un Propriétaire a la Porte, 
Un Joli Cocher (in which Hyacinthe 
is very successful), Jolambo (in 
which he also plays), and Jean Tor- 
gnole. Three of these are lively 
little vaudevilles in one act, which 
produce immense laughter. /olambo 
is a piece in what is called four 
tableaux; and this sort of thing is 
now obtaining a popularity which 
shows that the stage, like literature, 
is fast degenerating. There still 
are represented, however, at the 
Théitre Francais, contemporary 
pieces of sterling merit, and of these 
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I would place in the first rank 
M. Emile Augier’s comedy in five 
acts, called Le Fils de Giboyer. It 
has held possession of the boards 
for six months, and the hits at the 
Ultramontanists and Parti Prétre 
are received by the parterre with a 
gusto and entrainement which go 
tar to prove that public spirit and 
public opinion are fast reviving. 
‘The comedy is neatly and brilliantly 
written, and is, as dramatic critics 
phrase it, well mise en scene. It is 
also extremely well acted. It is 
true I had not the advantage of 
seeing Samson in the part of the 
Marquis d’Auberiux, which I greatly 
regret, for Samson formed his bear- 
ing on the model of Talleyrand, and 
knew how to play the grand sei- 
gneur to perfection, as those will 
admit who saw him in the part of 
Joyeuse in Henri III. et sa Cour; 
but a very excellent actor, who 
created the parts of Bolingbroke and 
Richeliea—I mean Bressant—filled 
the part formerly acted by Samson. 
Madame Arnould Plessy admirably 
rendered the part of La Baronne de 
Pfeffers. This lady, who is now the 
only lady on the French stage who 
reminds one of Mademoiselle Mars, 
is, I regret to perceive, disclosing 
traces of age. The climate of Russia 
is a rude climate, and Madame 
Arnould Plessy must have suffered 
much from her long sojourn at 
Petersburgh and Moscow. With a 
few words as to the new piece at the 
Vaudeville, I will conclude what I 
have to say of theatres. They are 
now playing at the Vaudeville, and 
have been for the last forty or fifty 
nights, a piece in four acts, called 
Un Homme de Rien by M. Langlé, a 
writer in the Parisian press, in which 
Sheridan is introduced as un homme 
de rien, and in which the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Spencer, a Quakeress, 
and the Duchess of Devonshire all 
figure. English dress, English man- 
ners, English opinions, and English 
history are all travestied, misstated, 
and misrepresented, yet crowds go 
away every night with the impres- 
sion that they have been receiving 
an exact tableau of English man- 
ners, and a true reading of English 
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biography and history. Sheridan 
proposes marriage to the Duchess, 
but subsequently casts in his lot 
with a poor Irish girl. The piece, 
ridiculous in itself, is well acted. 

The proprietors of French the- 
atres, under the empire, find it to 
be their interest to put forward 
sensation stuff of this kind. As 
Grosmenu says in Les Folies Dra- 
matiques, ‘ C’est de l’élément drama- 
tique qui consiste en des décors, 
des couplets des jolies femmes du 
rouge du gaz! tout ce monde faux, 
mensonger, impossible et adorable.’* 
Such is Paris, gay, sensual, selfish, 
materialist, solely intent on making 
money speedily, and having per- 
sonal enjoyment; honestly si cela se 
peut, but at all events on having 
heaps of money—heaps of money, 
which procures all things in Paris 
most adorable to an Imperial fune- 
tionary, subject, or speculator—a 
stall at the opera and the Théatre 
du Palais Royal, a brougham at the 
Champs Elyséés and the Bois de 
Boulogne, shares in the Crédit Mo- 
bilier, a knife and fork daily at the 
Grand Hotel and the Hotel du 
Louvre, and, not least, des jolies 
maitresses. The stereotyped motto 
of all this sordid populace of specu- 
lators, jobbers, shopkeepers, and 
low lucre-seekers, who have sur- 
rendered liberty for pelf, is 

Quarenda pecunia primum 
Virtus post nummos, 


In speaking of the stage I ought 
to say that among the actors and 
actresses at all the theatres from 
the Thédtre Francais and Grand 
Opéra down to the Funambules 
Hippodrome and Cirque de l’Impé- 
ratrice, I have been struck with the 
number of Jews and. Jewesses em- 
ployed. In the five-and-twenty 
theatres, great and small, with 
which Paris is furnished, on an 
average, one-fourth of the company 
is composed of the Hebrew race. 
There are Jewish tragedians, come- 
dians, and bouffes; Jewish singers, 
dancers, and figurantes; Jewish 
prompters, scene-shifters, and can- 
dle-snuffers; and last, Jewish rope- 
dancers. In fact, circuses, bull- 


EEE 


* Les Folics Dramatiques, Par MM. Dumanoir et Clairville, Michel Levy. 1863. 
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baiting, equitation, and rope-danc- 
ing are now the rage, and the 
classic drama, as in the days of 
Terence, is neither relished nor 
understood. 


Novum intervenit vitium et calamitas, 

Ut neque spectari neque cognosci potuerit : 
Ita populus studio stupidus in funambulo 
Animum occuparat. 


Nor is it only the theatre that is 
invaded with Jews. There are now 
multitudes of Jewish littérateurs, 
news-writers, editors, and contri- 
butors, as well as Jewish advocates 
and physicians. The best stalls at 
the opera, the Francais, and the 
Vaudeville, are nightly rented by 
Jews, who spend their mornings at 
the Bourse or the Crédit Mobilier. 
The race of Israelites become pro- 
prietors of journals, and writers in 
, journals, not because they have any 

particular fancy for literature or 
politics, but only in so far as litera- 
ture or politics can be made sub- 
servient to operations on the Bourse, 
in railways, &c. Success is every- 
thing with the seed of Abraham, 
and it is with them a cardinal 
maxim that ‘on obtient tout, quand 
on s’y prend de la bonne facon.’ 
The Jews were great supporters of 
the first empire so long as it was 
prosperous and successful, and they 
are also fervid glorifiers of the 
second. Napoleon I. used them as 
instruments for his personal pur- 
poses, and so does Napoleon III. 
They have a fast friend in M. 
de Morny, whose stanchless and 
sordid love of money is as noto- 
rious as his love of an absolute 
autocracy. 

The literature of France, if litera- 
ture it can be called, is now quite 
as despicable as its drama. No- 
body reads or speaks of the great 
thinkers, authors, writers, or dra- 
matists of France, of Montesquieu, 
of Bossuet, of Pascal, of Moliére, 
Corneille, or Racine. Nobody now 
even reads the clear, bitter, mock- 
ing Voltaire. It would not pay to 
read them, and it is not the cue of 
a people of servile courtiers and 
slaves, stee to the lips in sen- 
sualism, and content in their sottish 
vanity with a beautified Paris, to 
dwell on the great conceptions or 
the durable creations of a bygone 
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time. This frivolous people even 
forget, or speak not of, the great 
men, the great writers, orators, and 
politicians of their own time. None 
but a select few now pronounce the 
names of Guizot, of Montalembert, 
a great orator, an eloquent writer, 
and decidedly one of the most ac- 
complished, learned, and _ liberal 
men in France. Nobody now 
among the great masses of the 
nation speaks coram populo of the 
gifted and eloquent advocate, Ber- 
ryer, of the matchless dialectician 
and irresistible reasoner, Dufaure, 
of the shrewd and sharp Thiers, the 
impersonation of French mobility 
and esprit, or of the classic Ville- 
main, the most finished writer of 
French prose of this generation, 
though all these men have done 
great things for France, and are 
Academicians. No one speaks even 
now of the great writers of the 
first empire who impregnated them- 
selves in exile with the spirit of 
a noble constitutional liberty. No: 
nobody now speaks of Chateau- 
briand, or Madame de Staél, or 
Benjamin Constant, or Royer Col- 
lard. No; but, on the other hand, 
there is much talk of Marshals 
Macmahon and Vaillant, of the 
Grand Aumonier of the Emperor, 
of M. Mocquard, the disbarred 
advocate, now the Private Secretary 
and Senator of Napoleon III., and 
of those great men, Morny, Wa- 
lewski, Fialin (now Persigny), de 
la Guerroniére, Granier de Cas- 
sagnac, and Emile and Isaac Pé- 
riére, the successful Jewish specu- 
lators. There is plenty of talk of 
soldiers, of senators, of adventurers, 
of stock-jobbers, and of calculators 
who make ‘shent per shent;’ but 
nobody speaks of the thinkers, the 
statesmen, the orators, and writers 
who made France free, constitu- 
tional, illustrious, and renowned 
amidst the nations of the earth. 

I quite admit that Napoleon III. 
has done much to embellish and 
beautify Paris. He has demolished 
old, narrow, and filthy streets, and 
opened new and airy squares, and 
boulevards, and made Paris the 
most sumptuous city on the face of 
the earth, but also the dearest, and 
the. most corrupt and immoral. 
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Paris, in the days of Louis XVIIL., 
Charles X., and Louis Philippe, 
was, if not a cheap, at least a 
moderate capital to live in, and also 
the most intellectual sojourn for a 
stranger in the world. It is now 
the dearest of cities, and, with the 
exception of a few salons, the least 
intellectual in the world. What 
Vienna was in the days of Francis 
II., and of Metternich, Paris is now. 
What shall I have for Dinner to- 
day? what to-morrow? was the title 
of a work published in Vienna in 
1830. There are as futile works 
published in Paris now, while there 
is much more speculation at the 
Bourse than in all the European 
capitals together. This is the re- 
sult of a system in which every 
man hastens to be rich by a sudden 
coup without labour, thought, or 
toil, and to enjoy and expend in 
selfish pleasure the fruits of his ill- 
acquired gains. 
gambling is called speculation, and 
the Bourse is its chosen temple. 
There are daily crowded speculators 
de bas étage, among whom there are 
nearly as Many women as men, only 
that these latter remain outside the 
portals. In summer they are not 
deterred from their occupation by a 
burning sun, nor in winter by a 
drizzling rain. Some of these 
women have made a little money 
as femmes de charge or cuisiniéres, 
and this they risk, and too often 
lose, in pursuing chimeras, chanted 
by courtiers marrons. The doings 
of the Rue Quincampoix fade into 
insignificance before the agiotage of 
1863. The Bourse of the empire 
has been well described as— 

Caverne a l’avarice ouverte 

Oi: I’on court Je danger certain 

D’étre ruin€ par Ja perte 

Ou deshonore par le gain. 

Il est trois portes & cet antre 

L’espoir, l’infamie et la mort ; 

C'est par la premiére qu’on entre 

Par les deux autres que !’on sort. 
It is the Bourse of the empire 
which has produced such scandals 
as the Napoleon Docks, La Prévoy- 
ante, la Baleine Francaise, and the 
exposure in the cases of Carpentier, 
Grellet, Charles Thurneyseu, Solar, 
Mirés, Ernest Baroche, and ever so 
many others. In heaven’s name! 
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let us beware in England how we 
enter into International Joint-Stock 
Companies, or seek to acclimatize 
any offshoot of the Crédit Mobilier. 

It has been said in England that 
Mr. Kinglake’s book has made the 
Emperor more popular. I know not 
how this may be, for I believe a 
dozen copies of that work have not 
entered France. I saw one, and 
only one, copy kept under lock and 
key in a coffre fort, and I know a 
distinguished Frenchman who was 
promised a perusal of it. He was, 
however, twenty-sixth on the list of 
names down, and did not look for 
his turn coming before August or 
September. I was naturally anxious 
to verify Mr. Kinglake’s statistics of 
the killed and wounded on the 3rd, 
4th, and sth December, 1851; but 
I found this task impossible. Ac- 
counts were published in the Moni- 
teur, to which I referred, which 
make the loss of life incomparably 
smaller than the author of the His- 
tory of the Crimean War; but no 
sort of credence is given to these 
statistics by intelligent men. Not 
once, but a hundred times, has the 
Moniteur unblushingly put forth 
false statements ; and three as intel- 
ligent and instructed men as France 
contains informed me that the ac- 
counts were cooked. A fourth gen- 
tleman, a man of European repute, 
expressed to me his belief that the 
statements of Mr. Kinglake were 
correct. 

A Jew of the name of Mayer 
published, eleven years ago, a state- 
ment to the effect that there were 
only 24 soldiers killed and 184 
wounded, and that the civilians 
killed amounted only to 191; but 
the book of M. Mayer is described 
‘un affreux petit livre,’ abounding 
in misstatements. 

In the Faubourg St. Germain, 
and among the religious and ultra- 
montane Roman Catholics, there is a 
very strong feeling prevailing on the 
subject of Poland. This feeling ex- 
ists through the clergy and _ hie- 
rarchy of France, and collections 
have been made in Paris and the 
provinces for the good cause. Lint 
and surgical instruments have also 
been provided for the Polish suf- 
ferers. . This sympathy is creditable 
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to the humanity of both clergy and 
laity; but it strikes me as strange 
and inconsistent, that the very iden- 
tical men and women who ate so 
anxious for the independence of 
Poland are those who are so bitterly 
opposed to the independence of 
Italy. Poland is in truth a fief of 
the Pope. .The Poles are said to be 
plus catholiques que le Pape de 
Rome. It is therefore, it seems to 
me, rather on religious than on po- 
litical or general grounds that so 
much sympathy for them is evoked 
among the parti prétre. Among the 
non-religious world there is also a 
feeling for Poland, not so active and 
ardent as that exhibited by the Ul- 
tramontane party or by the army. 
In the army, indeed, the feeling in 
their favour is equally strong and 
general. It is the opinion of per- 
sons very highly placed, that if the 
Emperor had his hands free as to 
Mexico he would make war for Po- 
land. This would be a dangerous 
policy for him, as it would almost 
certainly lead to a general war. 

The great drive in Paris is now 
through the Champs Elysées to the 
Bois de Boulogne. Thither the Em- 

sror and Empress proceed almost 

ily, when the weather is at all in- 
viting. Louis Napoleon is some- 
times in a carriage and four with 
outriders, but more generally ap- 
pears on horseback, followed by a 
groom. He is uniformly splendidly 
mounted, sits his horse well, and as 
a cavalier appears to advantage. He 
is now in good health, and appears 
less livid than he did some years 
ago. Occasionally he dismounts 
near the lake, and takes a short 
walk. He leans heavily on his 
stick, walks slowly, and treads the 
ground like one whose limbs are 
feeble. He works daily at his Life 
of Cesar, and conferred no later 
than Sunday, the roth of May, with 
the Imperial printer, Henri Plon, 
touching the publication. Two 
volumes of the work are, I believe, 
already finished, but it will ex- 
tend to four volumes. It is quite 
true that the Imperial author as- 
pires to be a member of the 
Academy; and it is certain that 
eighteen, and perhaps twenty, out of 
the forty will vote for him, Few, 
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very few indeed, will vote against 
him; but several of the academi- 
cians will abstain from voting. MM. 
Guizot, De Broglie, De Montalem- 
bert, Remusat, De Barante, Berryer, 
Dufaure, and Villemain are said to 
be among the number of those who 
will so act. Some there are who 
aver that M. Thiers will vote for the 
Imperial candidate, though others 
contend that he will not vote at all. 
Should the Academy prove refrac- 
tory, it is added, it will be broken 
up, and divided into sections, as in 
the time of the First Napoleon. 

The Emperor is a great encourager 
of expense in male and female habi- 
liments, and also of extravagance in 
horses and equipages. Hundreds of 
the finest English riding and car- 
riage horses are now in Paris, pur- 
chased by various functionaries of 
the court, for which prices varyin 
from one hundred to five hundr 


guineas have been paid. The luxury 


in broughams is very great. Three 
hundred guineas is no uncommon 
price to give for a miniature 
brougham, hung low, with panels 
highly varnished, and lined in the 
interior with expensive silks and 
velvets. Thirty, twenty, and fifteen 
years ago, the French carriages were 
of wretched build, heavy, lumbering, 
and crane-necked. They were then 
far behind the Belgian and Viennese, 
and wexe not to be named in the 
same century with the English. 
Now, so far as the panelling, var- 
nishing, and interior lining and de- 
coration go, the French are before 
the English, though their springs 
are not so strong or so well tem- 
pered. Napoleon III. has done 
much to improve the breed of horses, 
dogs, and all animals useful to man. 
He is also a great patron of agricul- 
tural meetings, of dog-shows, of 
races, and steeple-chases. He was 
present at the dog-show, and also at 
the races of Chantilly and the 
steeple-chase at Vincennes. This 
has rendered him very popular with 
the Jockey Club, which holds its 
meetings at the Grand Hotel, Boule- 
vard des Capucins. 

The riding of Frenchmen and of 
Frenchwomen has wonderfully im- 
proved since 1848. Most French- 
men now rise in the saddle in & 
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trot as we English do, and ladies 
canter as boldly as our English 
Amazons, or ‘loud women.’ 

The Empress also encourages 
horse exercise and sports, and the 
more questionable, because inhuman 
and sanguinary, diversion of bull- 
fights. She also encourages extra- 
vagance in female attire, and has 
perpetuated the odious fashion of 
the crinoline. Fabulous prices are 
now paid in Paris for female attire, 
and a dress is rarely worn twice at 
court parties and balls. A day of 
reckoning will surely come for all 
this extravagance. Meantime the 
people are amused by music, 
dancing, and cheap bread. There 
is a people’s concert at the Pré 
Catalan in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and the band plays daily in the 
Tuileries. But a good slice is taken 
off the people’s garden, and thrown 
into the imperial one. The elder 
and junior Bourbons dared not to 
have done this, but Napoleon IIT. 
has done it, and a popular wit has 
said, ‘Il est bon jardinier, mais pas 
Le Notre.’ 

I waited expressly a week in 
Paris beyond my time to be present 
at the trial of the action brought by 
the Duc d’Aumale against the 
Prefect of Police. The suit had 
been several times put off. It was 
fixed for Wednesday, the 6th May, 
but at the last moment was deferred 
to Wednesday, the 13th. On that 
morning all the élite of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain was in court, 
with the young Due de Broglie 
at their head, and the salle of the 
first chamber was crowded to suffo- 
cation, not merely by barristers, but 
by distinguished laymen. By the 
urbanity and politeness of the illus- 
trious M. Dufaure Batonnier, of the 
order of Advocates, and one of the 
counsel for the plaintiff, I was en- 
abled to take my seat among the 
Bar, immediately behind him; and 
this afforded me, the only English- 
man present, a perfect opportunity 
of hearing and seeing all the pro- 
ceedings. I owe obligations also to 
my friends Rénault, Albert Gigot, 
Ernest, Guibord, and Algernon 
Jones, who, though bearing an 
English name, is a Frenchman 
and a French advocate. The ac- 
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tion was brought by the Duc 
d’Aumale against the Prefect of 
Police for the seizure of the 
proofs of His Royal Highness’s 
History of the Princes of the House 
of Condé. The Duc d’Aumale 
being heir of the House of Condé, 
inherited all the family papers, 
and thus became possessed of do- 
cuments precious for French his- 
tory. He determined, as a de- 
scendant of the great family which 
did so much for France, to write the 
memoirs of so illustrious a house, 
as he had a perfect right and an ap- 
propriate title to do. Had the Duc 
brought down his narrative to 
modern times, or to the murder of 
the Duc d’Enghien, the comments 
of a free pen might have been dis- 
pleasing or distasteful to a suspi- 
cious and arbitrary government. 
But the Due finished his narrative 
at the death of the great Condé, in 
1686, and there was not even the 
slightest passing allusion to modern 
times. Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment, represented by the Prefect of 
Police, of its own mere motion 
seized all the copies of the work, 
and it was to recover them that the 
plaintiff brought his action; he being 
represented by Maitre Hébert, for- 
mierly Garde des Sceaux and Mini- 
ster of Justice, and by M. Dufaure, 
minister under more than one 
Cabinet, and now Batonnier of the 
Advocates. The Avocat Impérial, 
M. Benoist, was first heard; and he 
contended that the court was in- 
competent, the defendant being a 
public functionary, who could not 
be sued without the permission of 
the Council of State. This doctrine 
was combated by Maitre Hébert, in 
an able and incisive argument of 
great pungency. ‘The peroration of 
Hébert was eloquent and forcible, 
and on his sitting down there was 
considerable applause from the Bar, 
the last refuge of liberalism and 
liberty, which was at once checked 
by the President of the court, M. 
Benoit Champy. The Avocat Im- 
périal having briefly and tamely 
replied to Hébert, Dufaure now 
rose, and in one of the most lucid 
and masterly arguments I ever 
heard in a court of justice conclu- 
sively showed that an administrative 
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seizure or mandat de perquisition 
was of no authority whatever before 
that court, which must be guided 
by the written law and constitution. 
The solidity, force, and dialectical 
skill with which M. Dufaure ma- 
naged his thesis excited the admira- 
tion of his brethren, and a loud 
expression of applause was heard, 
which was @#t once checked. The 
court rose at five o’clock, without 
giving judgment; but though the 
masterly pleadings of the two advo- 
cates excited the greatest interest, 
yet no paper in Paris ‘dared to give 
a report of the speeches. It was 
not even till Wednesday, May the 
2oth, that the Zimes noticed the 
trial, a week after the event. So 
much for the liberty of the press in 
France. 

The scandalous suppression of all 
mention of the event, however, 
seems to have aroused public opi- 
nion, and ever since the memorable 
13th of May the candidates of the 
opposition for the new elections 
seem to have been imbued with 
fresh courage. There is every hope 
of M. Thiers’ return for Paris, and 
also of the return of Berryer and 
Marie for Marseilles. It is hoped 
that M. Dufaure and M. de Monta- 
lembert will also be returned; and 
if this expectation be realized there 
can be no doubt whatever that 
Berryer, Dufaure, Montalembert, and 
Thiers, will be much more than a 
match for the speaking Ministers 
Billaut and Baroche, and all their 
backing, irrespective of the aid 
which the opposition will have from 
Jules Favre, Emile Olivier, Ernest 
Picard, and others. The Emperor 
must, therefore, either shut up his 
Chambers, or change his system by 
appointing responsible ministers— 
responsible not to the Executive, 
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but to the Legislature. M. Baroche 
is already used up in his oratory, 
and parades the same arguments 
ten times over; and though M. Bil- 
laut is more versatile and ingenious, 
still he could not stand for ten 
minytes effectively against such 
men as Berryer, Dufaure, Monta- 
lembert, and Thiers. It is plain 
that a crisis has at length come, in 
which the Emperor must choose 
one of two policies. He must either 
go onward by extending the liberty 
of speech, of discussion, and the 
press, or he must abruptly close his 
Chambers. 

This is inevitable even if only 
twelve or fifteen able and indepen- 
dent men be chosen, against whom 
the official orators would be unable 
to contend. Meanwhile independent 
candidates crop up on every side, so 
that it is evident public opinion is 
awakened, and public spirit aroused. 
This is owing to the injudicious 
and unwise conduct of M. Fialin 
Persigny, who has outraged the 
public feeling by his administrative 
interference. He has recommended 
candidates: with an insistency and 
indecency without parallel. In 
presenting such men as M. de Jau- 
court, M. Grammont, Caderousse, 
and M. Rolle to the electors of Seine 
and Marne, the Cote d’Or and Vau- 
cluse, he has gone too far in blind 
devotion to his master and his mate. 
But his imprudence will only recoil 
on himself. In introducing these 
gentlemen individually to the elec- 
tors, he may say, with the character 
in Scribe’s comedy, Voila mon homme, 
ou plutét celui de ma femme. But 
France, though reduced low, is not 
yet so degraded as to elect led 
captains at the bidding of a minister 
adventurer without one qualification 
for his office. 
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